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The volumes of the Internationa) Library of Technology are 
made up of Instruction Papers, or Sections, comprising the 
various courses of instruction for students of the International 
Correspondence Schools. The original manuscripts are pre- 
pared by persons thoroughly qualified both technically and by 
experience to write with authority, and in many cases they are 
regularly employed elsewhere in practical work as experts. 
The manuscripts are then carefully edited to make them suit- 
able for correspondence instruction. The Instruction Papers 
are written clearly and in the simplest language possible, so as 
to make them readily understood by all students. Necessary 
technical expressions are clearly explained when introduced. 

The great majority of our students wish to prepare them- 
selves for advancement in their vocations or to qualify for 
more congenial occupations. Usually they are employed and 
able to devote only a few hours a day to study. Therefore 
every effort must be made to give them practical and accurate 
information in clear and concise form and to make this infor- 
mation include all of the essentials but none of the non- 
essentials. To make the text clear, illustrations are used 
freely. These illustrations are especially made by our own 
Illustrating Department in order to adapt them fully to the 
requirements of the text. 

In the table of contents that immediately follows are given 
the titles of the Sections included in this volume, and under 
each title are listed the main topics discussed. At the end of 
the volume will be found a complete index, so that any subject 
treated can be quickly found. 
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FIELDS OF ADVERTISING 
EMPLOYMENT 

THE CHOICE OF A FIELD 

1. The selection of the field, or division, of advertising 
that is best suited to the tastes and ability of the beginner is 
a subject that usually gives him much concern. It is an impor- 
tant question and yet not usually so consequential as the 
beginner in advertising supposes it to be. 

Few people are fortunate enough to be able to pick just 
the positions that they desire unless they happen to have 
studied for one of the professions. It is safe to say that 
most of those who are in advertising work drifted into adver- 
tising through circumstances rather than through design. They 
began as newspaper reporters, solicitors, or editors, as printers, 
salesmen, stenographers, bookkeepers, or in some other such 
way. Their contact with advertising practice made the work 
seem attractive, and the change was made gradually as a rule. 

The simple truth is that it is rather difficult for the beginner 
in advertising to be sure just what field would be best for him 
or which he would enjoy most. If he has a decided conviction 
that a certain division is much more attractive to him than 
others, he will likely do well to hold to that vision and endeavor 
to secure such a job. Most beginners will, however, do well 
to take the first opportunity that offers constructive work. If 
the first opening is not just what is wanted, the experience 
will be valuable even though it is hard. No advertising man- 
ager who, early in his experience, tried his hand at the selling 
of advertising space regrets that he had tliat experience. He 
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3 FIELDS OF §40 

can appreciate the work of the representative of magazines, 
newspapers, and other mediums in a way that is impossible 
to the advertising manager who has never sold space or any- 
thing else. Furthermore, the advertising manager who has had 
experience in selling advertising space or some other com- 
modity is able to work with the salesmen of his own company 
more understand ingly. 

On the other hand, the man who feels sure that his place 
in advertising is in the work of selling space, can hardly go 
wrong in serving for a while as an assistant to an advertising 
manager or as a copy-writer. Such experience will later on 
enable him to talk more understandingly to the people whose 
advertising he may solicit. The advertising work of a large 
dry-goods or department store, with all its bustle and hurry, 
will do a young man or young woman a great amount of good, 
no matter if some other position is sought eventually. In 
other words, variety of experience is a good thing in adver- 
tising, though one may finally specialize. The different experi- 
ences will go far toward enabling the young advertising man 
to be sure of the field for which his talents are particularly 
adapted. 

The object of this Section is to present concisely the require- 
ments of the different fields of advertising work and thus to 
aid the beginner to decide which department of advertising 
he should enter first, provided a choice is afforded. Another 
Section deals with methods of securing employment. 

2. Writing Ability Compared With Soliciting 
Ability. — One of the first things that the beginner in adver- 
tising should consider is whether his ability lies more in the 
direction of writing or in the direction of personal salesman- 
ship. There are men who write indifferently and who would 
probably never become highly paid writers of advertising, 
who nevertheless have good advertising judgment, all-around 
ability, and strong personal qualities so far as face-to- face sell- 
ing is concerned. Such men would likely be far greater 
successes as solicitors of advertising than as writers of adver- 
tising copy. No man should feel that he is less an advertising 
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§40 ADVERTISING EMPLOYMENT 3 

man because he is connected with a national magazine, a newsr 
paper, a technical pubhcation, a street-car-space controller, or 
some other medium. In such work he has a great opportunity 
for constructive effort and also a fine chance to make a com- 
fortable income if he becomes a good producer. 

On the other hand, there are men who shrink from face-to- 
face selling methods. Possibly they lack courage or some 
other requisite. Yet such men may be possessed of unusual 
ability as writers and planners of advertising, and there is 
plenty of room for them in the advertising field, just as there 
is ample room for the man of good address and good soliciting 
ability. 

Whether one can do good work in limited time or has a 
temperament that requires him to proceed deliberately in order 
to do himself justice, also has a bearing on the case. Adver- 
tising work in a dry-goods or department store requires the 
ability to investigate on short notice and to write well in 
limited time. If such conditions are oppressive to a beginner 
in advertising, he will do well to seek a place in which the 
advertising plans and copy are prepared with more delibera- 
tion. 

KINDS OF POSITIONS 

3. There are three principal kinds of advertising posi- 
tions: those of the advertisement writer, the advertising man- 
ager, and the advertising solicitor. The beginner should 
consider the advantages of each branch of work and his 
aptitude for each branch before undertaking to market his 



ADVERTISEMENT WRITER 

4. In seeking a position as advertisement writer, the 
beginner may choose between two plans: (1) He may start 
in a small way and build up a business of his own in his 
home town or a neighboring city, finally opening an adver- 
tisement-writing office; or (2) he may apply for a salaried 
position ^on the staff of a lar^e store where the advertising 
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manager has a number of assistants, or for a position as 
assistant to the manager of a mail-order or general adver- 
tising business, or for a position with an advertising agency 
as copy-writer. In any case, circumstances will decide as to 
the best plan. In small cities, as a rule, there are no stores 
large enough to employ a staff of advertisement writers; but 
if the beginner prefers that kind of position, he may apply to 
department stores in the larger cities or to large mail-order 
or general advertisers. 

A position on the staff of a progressive store will give the 
advertisement writer valuable experience, and should enable 
him eventually to fit himself for the duties of an advertising 
manager. If the beginner is a good correspondent and is 
familiar with detail work, he should, without much difficulty, 
be able to get a position as assistant in the general or mail- 
order fields, where his daily association with the advertising 
manager should enable him to develop rapidly. An oflice 
experience of some kind, such as that of a stenographer or 
bookkeeper, will also be a great help in getting a position. 

An advertisement-writing business of his own, on the other 
hand, while it usually means more effort and less reward 
at the outset, will put the beginner in a somewhat more 
independent position, and his experience will be more varied 
than it would be in holding a salaried position as assistant to 
an advertising manager. If he is successful and builds up a 
profitable list of clients, the profits arising from his energy 
and skill are all his own. 

In a position on the advertising staff of a large store, the 
advertisement writer is merely an advertising-news reporter; 
he does not direct the policy or outline the plan of the adver- 
tising. As an independent writer, he acts somewhat as 
advertising manager for many of his customers and can carry 
out many of his own ideas. An independent advertisement- 
writing business is well adapted to both small and large cities. 

Both plans have advantages. Before giving up a position 
to try either plan, however, the beginner should solicit 
advertisement-writing work of various kinds that may be done 
in spare hours. This will give him valuable experience and 
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will be of great help either in opening an office of his own or 
in getting a salaried position. Many beginners make the mis- 
take of applying for positions of much responsibility while 
they have no experience. Even if the inexperienced man 
should be given a trial in a high-salaried position of much 
responsibility, he would in most cases prove unequal to the 
requirements. It is better to advance gradually and to make 
each undertaking a stepping-stone to something higher. Some- 
times it is a good plan to seek a clerical position at bare living 
wages with a large advertiser, in order to get into his office, to 
have the opportunity of observing and learning the details of 
his work, and to benefit by the prestige that the connection 
affords. 

5. OroMTth of Independent Offices. — In recent years 
the number of independent advertising men (and women) has 
steadily grown. In a great many communities there are few, 
or maybe no, advertisers whose work is sufficient to justify 
them in paying for the entire time of a capable advertising 
manager. Possibly they do not feel that they can pay more 
than from ten or twenty to fifty dollars a month for such 
service, and yet they want skilled assistance. This gives the 
independent advertising man his opportunity, and frequently 
advertising men, by this method, have secured some profitable 
interests in businesses besides earning a satisfactory compensa- 
tion for the advertising assistance given. It is only natural 
that the keen manufacturer and merchant should feel hke 
rewarding well those who play a strong part in the upbuilding 
of their enterprises. 

Another Section will deal with ways and means of build- 
ing up independent work. 

ADYEBTISINO MANAGER 

6. Advertlsina: Manas«r of a Pnbllcfttlon. — There 
are two classes of advertising managers. In the first class 
is the man at the head of the advertising department of the 
lai^er newspapers and magazines, known as advertising man- 
ager or business manager. The person filling a position of this 
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kind does not, as a. rule, prepare any advertising matter_ or 
advertising plans, although he might do such work or have it 
done if by so doing his publication would be more likely to 
secure a large order. The duties of such an advertising man- 
ager are to see that his publication secures as much advertising 
patronage as it should, and to see that the advertising contracts 
and copy are handled properly In his office ; in other words, he 
is expected to get advertising contracts for his publication and 
to take care of the business after it is secured. If the pub- 
lication is a large one, there will be several local or travel- 
ing advertisement solicitors. From the office of such an 
advertising manager will be sent letters, literature, circulation 
statements, and matter of various kinds designed to inform 
and remind advertisers of the value of the medium for their 
publicity. An up-to-date mailing list is usually kept of all 
possible purchasers of space, and this includes all the promi- 
nent advertising agencies. 

As a matter of course, the advertising manager of a small 
magazine or newspaper will do more personal advertising 
than would one that his several solicitors to do his work. In 
some cases, the business manager of a publication performs 
the duties of advertising manager. The advertising managers 
of newspapers and magazines are usually, but not always, 
men that have served at soliciting. They should be men that 
are able to go out when occasion may make it necessary, and 
by the exercise of superior tact and persuasive ability secure 
important contracts for their publications. If the manager 
makes the advertising department of a publication very 
profitable, it matters little what particular plan he follows. 

Such a position requires good judgment, for advertisers 
will try to secure concessions of all kinds and it is not always 
easy to decide what should be accepted and what should be 
refused. An order at a cut rate or a line of objectionable 
advertising, while bringing immediate profit, may injure future 
business. Nowadays the advertising end of the publishing 
business is the most important department, but it should be 
conducted with constant consideration for the circulation and 
editorial departments. 
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7. Advertising Manager With Merchants or 
Manufacturer. — In the second class is the advertising man* 
ager who plans and manages advertising campaigns and who 
at the same time may write much copy. His position may 
be with a large retail or department store, with a general 
advertiser, or with a mail-order advertiser. If he has a lai^ 
appropriation to expend, he will have one or more assistants. 
In the case of a department store, there may be a staff of 
writers. 

The advertising manager of a general or a mail-order 
advertiser sometimes writes all of the copy and leaves only 
the illustrating and placing of it to the advertising agent^. 
Sometimes, the copy is written by the manager and the 
agency in collaboration. In many cases, the preparation 
of the copy is left entirely to the agent, the advertising 
manager merely giving suggestions and acting as critic. 

The advertising manager is valued by his employers more 
for his general executive ability and his judgment in adver- 
tising matters than for mere writing ability. There is a wide 
difference between the advertisement writer and the advertis- 
ing manager. With a suggestion or an outline to work on, 
many writers may be found that can prepare acceptable copy ; 
but the men with ability to create new selling plans and to 
manage campaigns successfully are not so easily found. Until 
he has had some experience in advertising matters, no person 
need hope to be able to hold a position where he will have the 
responsibility of buying thousands of dollars' worth of adver- 
tising space and of deciding what shall fill it. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the beginner in advertising 
must serve his time as an advertisement writer, a solicitor of 
advertising, or an assistant to some advertising manager, 
before he can expect to obtain a high-salaried position as 
advertising manager. It is true, nevertheless, that there are 
many firms that, on account of the small amount of adver- 
tising done, cannot afford to employ an experienced advertising 
manager at a salary of several thousand dollars a year. These 
smaller positions afford excellent oportunities for bright 
beginners. 
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ASSISTANT TO ADVERTISING MANAGER 

8. The position of assistant to a well-qualified advertising 
manager, whether he be connected with a large retail adver- 
tiser or a national or class advertiser, is perhaps the ideal 
opportunity for a young man or a young woman entering the 
advertising field. One who makes a good record as an assis- 
tant can make his experience a stepping-stone by which he 
may rise to the position of his immediate superior should that 
person resign or for some other reason vacate the position; 
or, in the event that this does not happen, he may go to some 
other concern — perhaps a smaller one — to take full charge of 
an advertising department. 

Naturally, the work of an assistant to an advertising man- 
ager will vary according to the character of the advertiser. 
The manager of an advertising department may have only 
one assistant or he may have a good-sized staff. Sometimes 
the only assistant is a stenographer or a correspondent. Again, 
where there is a mass of correspondence, one assistant may 
be in charge of the larger part of the correspondence, while 
another may have immediate charge of the house organ, and 
still another may have charge of printing requisitions, depart- 
ment records, etc. 

0. Correspondent and Follow-Up Man. — In the case 
of a concern such as the National Cloak and Suit Company, or 
the Larkin Company, the correspondence is of the utmost 
importance, and the correspondence department may possibly 
be organized apart from the advertising department. Gener- 
ally, however, such work is under the supervision of the adver- 
tising department and managed actively by the advertising 
manager. The work is so closely related to the other branches 
of advertising that a live chief correspondent and follow-up 
man is sure to broaden his ability rapidly. 

In many cases the correspondence with the advertiser's 
sales force and with retail dealers is voluminous and affords 
opportunity for a writer of ability. Sometimes there is also 
considerable correspondence with jobbers, though usually th^ 
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correspondence from the advertising department is with retail 
dealers rather than with jobbers. 

10. Honse-Orsran Work. — An inexperienced person 
would hardly be trusted with the editing of a high-class house 
organ, though some house organs are of such character that 
a bright beginner could easily do most of the work. Usually 
where there is a small organization, the job of getting out 
the house organ falls to the lot of the advertising manager's 
assistants, the advertising manager, however, giving consider- 
able help. In conducting such a publication it would be 
necessary for the assistant to work closely with the sales 
department of the business and perhaps with such executives as 
the treasurer, the credit man, and perhaps the chief executive 
of the concern, for often the chief executive takes a keen 
interest in the publication that is the mouthpiece of the business 
to the retail trade or to the consumers. 

The subject of House Organs is taken up in another Section. 

11. Advertising Records, Mnltigraph Work, Etc. 
In a lai^ advertising department there is considerable work 
in the way of keeping records of drawings, photographs, and 
cuts ; entering orders for space, sending out copy, and checking 
insertions; posting on cards or loose-leaf record systems the 
amounts and kinds of advertising matter sent to dealers; keep- 
ing the records of stocks of advertising matter of different 
kinds, executing orders for printing, laying out printed matter, 
proof-reading, making out reports, etc. Often an advertising 
department has what is known as a Multigraph department 
for the production of circular letters. Or a great deal of 
mailiog-list work may be done, which will require an assistant 
to spend much of his time looking after this kind of work. 
There are few businesses that are actively advertised which are 
not spending considerable money on printed matter and the 
judicious circulation of such material. 

Any of these branches of effort, even though they may be 
more or less clerical or routine, will afford a bright beginner 
ample opportunity to absorb much valuable information and 
experience about advertising practice. 
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DEPARTMENT AND DRY-QOOD8 STORE 
ADVERTISING 

12. The field of largest opportunity in retail advertising 
work is with the large department and dry-goods stores. 
These stores in the larger cities pay very good salaries to com- 
petent men and women. Usually the advertising managers of 
such stores are men, though in a few cases women hold the 
positions and in a great many cases women are the principal 
assistants. A large Pittsburgh store, for example, has a man as 
its advertising manager, but the three assistants are bright 
young women who were promoted from positions behind the 
sales counter because of the aptitude they showed for adver- 
tising work. 

While in cities under 100,000 population the department or 
dry-goods store is not likely to pay large salary, nevertheless 
such positions afford the young advertising man an ideal 
opportunity, and if his work is high grade and in time his 
compensation does not grow with his ability, he may depend on 
it that a larger opportunity will come his way. Indeed, it is a 
fact that a number of the advertising men with the larger stores 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, and 
other large cities have come to their positions from the smaller 
cities and towns, their work having been such that it attracted 
the attention of the great retailers. 

The Sections devoted to Department-Store Advertising will 
give the student of advertising a much better idea of the 
publicity work of such enterprises than can be given in this 
general review of the entire field of advertising employment. 
The work of large stores that make use of a page or two pages 
of advertising daily, besides much other publicity, calls for a 
man who can do considerable work and do it rapidly without 
becoming "flustered." Comparing it with other occupations, it 
may be said that work of the big stores is more like that of the 
newspaper reporter — a busy day every day; while the work 
of the national advertiser is more like that of the reporter or 
writer who serves the monthly magazine. 
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At the same time it should not be thought that because a 
store runs a page or two pages of advertising daily its adver- 
tising department is one of feverish activity and turmoil. Such 
jobs, once a man has the opportunity to get on the inside, are 
not so difHcult to manage as they may seem to be from the 
outside. An advertising manager for a large store will have 
competent assistance, and he should be able so to organize his 
staff that the daily burden will not fall heavily on any one 
member. 

One thing in favor of big-store advertising, which is of 
course true of all retail advertising, is that the writers of the 
copy always have tangible material to write about. There is no 
lack of merchandise to study and write up. 

A live advertising manager serving a progressive department 
store or dry-goods store has an opportunity that extends 
beyond the mere advertising of the business. He may and 
should take an active part in the educational work of the store 
— improving the sales service, supervising the store paper if the 
store issues one; and many large stores nowadays do issue 
these employes' papers for the purpose of stimulating a better 
working spirit and giving the sales people better ideas of mer- 
chandise, methods of selling, etc. 



TECHNICAL ADVERTISING 

13. There are now many progressive advertisers in the 
technical field — a field that some years ago was almost devoid 
of anything but uninteresting standing-card advertising. A 
study of the pages of a publication such as The Engineering 
Nezvs-Record of today will show what a wonderful advance has 
been made. Today the manufacturer of machinery, tools, elec- 
trical apparatus, etc., is making his advertising so interesting 
that readers of the technical papers find themselves as much 
inclined to study the advertising pages of their favorite pub- 
lications as the general readers do theirs. 

This field is a congenial one for the man of engineering or 
other technical training ; for while there will necessarily be con- 
siderable of the popular spirit in any technical campaign that is 
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widespread, there is nevertheless enough of the technical to 
satisfy the man who has had training along special lines. His 
task is that of grasping all of the technical arguments involved 
in the material he is to advertise and then simplifying them so 
that the information will be easily grasped whether the reader 
has little or much technical training in the field where the 
advertised products find a sale. 

It should not be supposed, however, that one must be an 
engineer or a man of other technical training in order to get 
into this field. Technical knowledge is an advantage, other 
things being equal, but many men have done well in this 
division of advertising who entered upon their Jobs with little 
or no special information regarding the products or their use. 

The best class of technical advertising is conservative and 
ethical, which makes it a branch of advertising effort that is to 
the liking of the man who shrinks from the braggadocio claims 
of much of the so-called popular advertising. Technical and 
Trade Paper advertising is treated in another Section. 



POSITION WITH AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 

14. A responsible position with an agency is the hardest of 
all advertising positions to till. The beginner is most likely to 
get a foothold in agency work by applying for a position as 
copy-writer or solicitor, or for employment at clerical work of 
some kind. If he is a printer or an illustrator, and the agency 
maintains a composing room or an illustrating department, he 
may find employment in one of these departments. In any 
case he need not expect a large salary until he has proved his 
ability, for the principals of advertising agencies have little 
patience with inexperienced beginners who imagine that they 
know everything and are entitled to an expert's salary. 

The agency man may have to write copy for, or look after 
the interests of, a dozen different advertisers. If a copy-writer, 
he may be ordered by the chief of the copy department to get 
out a series of two dozen first-class soap advertisements — to 
write the copy, direct the drawing of the illustrations, have the 
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type set, and the schedule made up — in three days, while look- 
ing after other work at the same time. On one day he may be 
required to write a booklet about a new pump, and on the next 
he may have to write a treatise on talcum powder. While he 
may receive general directions from the chief of the copy 
department and some information from the solicitor who is 
looking after that account, he will have to proceed largely on 
his own initiative. The advertisements prepared by an agency 
are designed for use in many mediums, as a rule, and must be 
prepared with even more care than would be exercised if the 
copy were to go only in one medium. It is not always possible 
to study the process of manufacturii^ at first hand, as the 
advertising manager can do. Therefore, unusual ability and 
resourcefulness are required. 

Capable copy-writers earn large salaries with agencies, but 
the life is strenuous. Many persons that are entirely capable 
of holding positions as writers and advertising managers for 
one tirm, Bnd themselves unable to fill responsible positions 
as agency men. However, a year's experience with a busy 
advertising agency affords a splendid training for a position as 
advertising manager. Some of the best advertising managers 
have come from the agency school. The value of the experi- 
ence arises from the fact that the agency man has an insight 
into a variety of advertising campaigns and thus acquires broad 
knowledge. 

15. The solicitor for an advertising agency must be a 
different type of man from other advertisement solicitors. 
While he needs soliciting ability as much as the others, he 
should at the same time have broad advertising ability or 
experience; for his work is that of securing the management 
of advertising campaigns for his agency, and unless he is able 
to convince the advertiser that he and his agency can direct the 
campaign judiciously, he will fail in his work. 

If he is representing a good agency he will have strong 
support from the office, can come in with the details of the 
advertiser's business, have a campaign outlined, copy written, 
list of mediums made up, with cost, etc, but where the account 
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is a desirable one, solicitors for other agencies may be seeking 
the business and may be well prepared with plans, copy, and 
rates. The competition is strong sometimes, and unfortunately 
some advertisers will give the business finally to a cut-rate 
agency or favor some agency for personal reasons solely though 
another may be really better equipped to handle the account. 
Appreciation of high-grade service is on the increase, and 
there is much less rate cutting and changing for personal 
reasons than there was in past years. 

As a rule, the compensation of the agency solicitor is part 
salary and part commission. If, however, it is the practice of 
the agency to require solicitors to work entirely on commis- 
sion, a new man will usually have a "drawing account" for the 
first year on which he can draw for compensation until the 
business that he secures brings in the commissions. Of course, 
the solicitor never receives the total commission paid by 
publishers. 

One who lacks the ability to fill the position of copy-writer 
or solicitor may be able to secure a foothold in an agency by 
applying for a less responsible position. The agencies need 
bookkeepers, stenographers, rate clerks, filing and checking 
clerks, etc. But such a position as rate clerk requires thorough 
familiarity with advertising rates and with publrshers' rules 
and conditions. One whose knowledge of such matters is 
meager could secure employment only with an agency that 
could not afford to employ a man of much experience or with 
an agency whose rate man needed an assistant. 

Any position with an agency will give a keen beginner 
opportunity to gain some valuable experience, and if he 
develops the ability to fill a more responsible position, the better 
opportunity is sure to come. Therefore, a beginner in adver- 
tising work who is a first-class stenographer could well afford 
to work for a while as a stenographer with a progressive 
agency for the sake of the opportunities thai the position 
would open. 
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PUBIilSHERS' SERVICE DEPARTMENTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS 

16. Most publishers now depend more on advertising 
space for income than they do on subscriptions. The net sub- 
cription money that some pubUsh^rs receive amounts to only 
about enough to pay the bills for paper. Consequently, while 
first-class editorial and news departments are essential to good 
circulation, and a good circulation is a prerequisite to liberal 
advertising patronage, the success or failure of most magazines 
and newspapers depends finally on the advertising department. 

In spite of the rapid development of the advertising art, 
there are still a great many business concerns that do not 
believe in advertising their enterprises, and many others that 
buy space willingly but do not understand how to use it to 
the best advantage. 

Publishers have done much "preaching" about the value and 
necessity of advertising, but it is not sufficient merely to shout 
"Advertise!" The publisher that hopes to make the business 
man a regular and willing purchaser of space must help that 
business man to use space profitably if he does not already 
know how. Such a policy is, in the end, a paying one. 

The day of the mere "good-fellow" advertising solicitor 
who knows very little about advertising is fast waning. The 
modem solicitor is the man of creative ability— one who has a 
good general understanding of advertising, who knows when 
it is best not to offer suggestions but can give advertisers real 
help in the planning of effective campaigns and copy, or else 
can present properly such aids prepared by some one else in 
the office of the publisher. Such a man can make advertisers 
out of business concerns that would never advertise under the 
old methods of soliciting. ' 

So many publishers are nowadays establishing advertisers' 
service departments that a description of these departments 
and their work will here be given. 
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17. Editorial Department. — As already suggested, the 
advertising department of a publication, whether it be trade 
magazine, general magazine, or newspaper, can do its work 
with maximum eflficiency only when the editorial department 
gives the publication such literary or practical qualities that 
it will be attractive to readers and command their confidence. 
Strenuous .efforts may produce liberal advertising patronage 
for a medium of mediocre value, but most advertisers will not 
continue to use a medium when, on testing its merits they 
find that they are not getting proper results. It is therefore 
obvious that the relation between the editorial and the adver- 
tising departments is a close one. In fact, the advertising 
department may make good use of the features of the editorial 
work. Those who observe the general mag'azine field will 
see how quick the advertising departments of these publica- 
tions are to take advantage of any literary or timely feature 
that is likely to create extra circulation. 

18. Circulation. — Circulation is the publisher's great 
asset in his advertising campaign. Both quality and quantity 
are important, but the aggressive publisher cannot afford to 
remain content with a very small circulation if it can possibly 
Ik; increased. With the leading circulation in his field, the 
publisher will have the pick of the advertising patronage. 
Itut Ihe circulation must be bona fide; if it is built up by 
ciilch-iM;nny methods, it will not have the staying and buying 
(|ualitieH that it should have. 

The circulation of a publication should be guarded with 
jialonw care. M> that it may continue to grow in both quality 
and (|iiaiilily, The circulation man should aim to secure such 
a •iili-MTiiJlion list that ht- will be proud to tell the exact truth 
iiliiml tlif iimiliitiun. He should cooperate closely with the 
iiilv'tliiiiii; Miiin. in order that the latter can give advertisers 
Ihc 'Ict.iiiiil iiifoniiation that many of them wish with respect 
li> i|niiiiiiiy, cliaraclcr, and distribution of circulation, etc. 
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19. Advertising; Editorial and Circulation Fea- 
tures. — Strange as it may seem, publishers are usually weak 
in their own advertising. It would seem that the man who has 
advertising space and service to sell should, above all others, 
be the man who can advertise his commodity successfully. 
Nevertheless, it is uncommon rather than common to find a 
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publisher who, in his advertisements, imparts any information 
■*' real value to the advertiser. Publishers' advertisements are 
usually generalities of such nature as, "The News pays others ; 
« will pay you," "Record readers have money to spend ; don't 
you want some of it?" "The Blank Magazine carried 10 pages 
more advertising this month than it did last month," "The 
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Bugle will give $1,000 to charity if it cannot prove more cir- 
culation than all the other papers of Bragtown combined," and 
so on. This kind of matter is unimpressive. What the adver- 
tiser welcomes is information as to the kind of people reached, 
how these people live and buy, what arguments appeal to them 
effectively, the experiences of other advertisers, and so on. 

A number of newspapers and magazines have issued highly 
interesting folders, booklets, and large books giving a survey 
of the fields they cover — information that could be secured by 
advertisers in no other way except at high cost. This shows 
the possibilities. 

Being in close touch with the editorial and circulation 
departments, the advertising department should take hold of 
the work of advertising the publication and see that the 
publicity is creditable. Fig. 1 shows an eflfective advertise- 
ment of advertising space and service. 

20. Advertising Talks. — A number of excellent series 

of advertising talks have been produced and syndicated. Some 
of these have offered the publisher's assistance in advertising, 
some have been talks on the power of advertising, others have 
dealt with the various factors of successful advertising and 
merchandising, and still others have given hints about the pre- 
paring and laying out of copy. Figs. 2 and i will serve to give 
an idea of the range of such advertising talks. Instead of 
purchasing syndicated talks, a number of newspapers have had 
some one on the staff write the matter and thus give it local 
flavor ; nevertheless, the syndicate matter referred to has been 
excellent. The Freeman talk is reproduced by courtesy of the 
New York Evening Mail, the Kaufman talks by courtesy of 
the Chicago Tribune. 



I or AN ADVRRTISRRS' SBRVICB DGPAttTMBNT 

21. Size and ClisrscteT of Staffs. — What the organ- 
ization of an advertisers' service department should Ire 
depends on the nature and size of the publication. In the 
case of a small newspaper, perhaps one man will have to be 
responsible for the entire work and do other work in addition. 
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In cities of 100,000 or larger, the advertisers' service depart- 
ment may be important enough to warrant the employing of 
a good illustrator or the using of part of the time of such a 
man employed in the news department of the paper. 

In newspaper fields, the man responsible for the adver- 
tisers' service work will have much personal soliciting to do, 
unless there is enough work to warrant the employment of 
two men — one good at planning and copy writing and the 
other a solicitor — in which case the duties may be divided. 

Trade and technical publications and other magazines whose 
patrons are scattered over wide territory will find it best to 
separate service work a little more sharply from the soliciting. 
In such cases, it is usually not necessary that the man in the 
office possess soliciting ability. However, as some publica- 
tions do not find it profitable to cover the country closely 
with solicitors — owing to the wide separation of advertising 
patrons — the office man will in some cases be obliged to do 
much mail soliciting. 

22. Some of the large publishing concerns that control 
several trade or technical publications have found it profit- 
able to employ a staff of six or seven copy-writers and illustra- 
tors under the general supervision of a capable chief. There 
are several such staffs in New York City. These departments 
keep an extensive file of advertising literature of the concerns 
likely to be patrons of the various magazines and have a 
special analysis or question blank for the purpose of getting 
information, as well as printed bristol-board layout sheets 
and other equipment. When work is done for competitive 
concerns, the problems are handled by different members of 
the staff, who are pitted against each other. Luncheons and 
round-table conferences are held at intervals, much after the 
plan followed by advertising agencies. The solicitor working 
in cooperation with such a staff brings in valuable information 
as to the kind of copy the advertiser wants, good points about 
the goods, etc., and, in turn, he takes out and puts before 
the advertiser the copy and plans prepared by the service 
department. 
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METHODS OF- WORKING 

23. The methods that should be employed in the adver- 
tisers' service department must, of necessity, vary according 
to the particular conditions that exist with the publication. 
What would be appropriate for a large street-railway adver- 
tising concern would not be best for a small trade paper. 

34. An Eastern Newspaper's Method. — In one large 
Eastern city, a newspaper publisher was so much impressed 
with the work of two young men who were conducting a 
local advertising agency that he made an agreement with 
them to look after certain advertising, guaranteeing them a 
fixed income. At the same time he left them free to do 
some general work and also free to recommend the use of 
mediums and methods other than his newspaper when they 
saw fit. But, of course, they worked principally in the interests 
of the newspaper, and the name of the newspaper was carried 
in the title of the agency. This agency at times charged for 
its service. It succeeded in bringing into the newspaper that 
it served the largest variety of local advertisements carried by 
any newspaper in America at that time. This, however, was 
an exceptional instance. The city in which the work was 
carried on seemed to be a particularly good field. Later, the 
method was tried in both New York and Chicago by one of the 
men who did so well in the orginal held, but without such good 
results. 

25. ChaTges for Illustrations and Cuts. — Some pub- 
lishers have found it profitable to be prepared to furnish 
special illustrations and cuts and to charge a fair price therefor. 
One New York service staff makes a fixed charge for each 
piece of copy it turns out for advertisers, and the charge prob- 
ably covers more than the actual cost of the drawing and the 
cut when drawings are made. On the other hand, a large 
national magazine has for years conducted a successful depart- 
ment that gets up good copy free of charge. The publishers 
agree to let the adveitiscr use the same copy in other publica- 
tions after it has been published in their magazine. This 
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magazine's rate is high, so that an order brings in so much 
money that the giving of service and even the preparing of 
special illustrations and cuts is justified. Some newspapers 
should be able to give a cut service on which a small profit 
could be made. 

26. Importance of Good Layouts. — Fig. 4 shows an' 
illustrated layout just as it was sent out by the service depart- 
ment of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, This service 
department is well known for its high-grade work and for the 
neatness and care with which the layouts are submitted. A 
glance at a layout of this kind is sufficient to appreciate the 
great aid that such work is to a solicitor. It puts a good copy 
idea vividly before the advertiser; in fact, the impression it 
gives is almost as good as if the advertiser were looking at a 
first-class proof of the entire advertisement. Such a layout 
gives the solicitor something tangible to catch and hold the 
attention of the advertiser. In the original of Fig, 4, the two 
illustrations were merely clipped from some of the advertiser's 
literature and pasted on the layout. It is frequently necessary 
to have the illustrations drawn in ink or sketched in pencil on 
the layout. 

27. Setting ITp Copy. — In special cases, publishers go 
so far as to set up advertisements and submit proofs on book 
paper, for the sake of the superior impression that the 
advertiser receives. 

28. Rejected Copy. — It is inevitable that some of the 
work will go for naught — that some advertisers will not be 
pleased with the copy submitted. A great deal of time is 
sometimes devoted to a problem only to have the advertiser 
finally reject all copy or insist on running an antiquated, 
overdisplayed card or some ridiculous "stunt." The adver- 
tising man has missionary work to do, and he must possess 
patience and tact. He need not expect to please all adver- 
tisers, 

29. Large Copy. — The principal object of the service 
department of a publication is to increase the advertising 
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income, and this may be done by preparing as large adver- 
tisements as are expedient. This does not mean, of course, 
that the service department should wilfully advise the adver- 
tiser to use large advertisements if small ones can be used to 
better advantage. Nevertheless, the business side of the work 
must be considered, and it is a fact that many of the adver- 
tisers that use small cards grudgingly would profit by opening 
an energetic campaign with good-sized advertisements that 
would bring them into public attention. In trade and technical 
journals, for example, many advertisers are using common- 
place, overdisplayed cards that are almost devoid of interest 
and information. These advertisers should be induced to use 
some full-page and half-page advertisements that really tell 
something about the features of their products. In the local 
newspaper field, there are some advertisers who should be 
imbued with the idea of having some sort of special features 
announced with large advertisements. 

The service department need not tell the advertiser in 
advance that a full page or a half page will be prepared. 
Striking large copy should be prepared; then the solicitor 
may work for the order to insert the advertisement. 

30. Helping Advertisers With Follow-Up Sys- 
tems. — As a matter of policy, it is well occasionally for the 
service department to show its interest in the advertiser's 
success by offering advice and assistance on his follow-up 
work, booklets, etc. If the publisher has a job-printing plant. 
it may be possible in this way to turn considerable of this work 
to the job department and to include in the printing estimate 
a charge for the copy-writing assistance. 

31. BuUdlng Up the Job Department. — A publisher 
that maintains a job-printing department should reap a double 
profit from a service department, for the service man, in 
addition to getting up advertisements, can take entire charge 
of the preparing and printing of effective catalogs, booklets, 
folders, cards, and sales letters for advertisers and turn this 
woHt to the job department. There are many advertisers that 
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are willing to do circular advertising if they can secure the 
cooperation of capable advertising men. 

32. Sending of Sample Copies. — Careful attention 
to little details sometimes turns into success a venture that 
would otherwise be a failure. Publishers give too little 
attention to the sending out of sample copies. Much fun is 
made of the novice who sends his manuscript tightly rolled, 
and yet many publishers send specimen copies tightly rolled, 
which makes examination of their publications decidedly 
inconvenient. A specimen copy is sometimes mailed without 
regard as to whether it is likely to impress favorably the 
advertiser to whom it is sent. A sample copy should be care- 
fully selected and either sent flat in a large envelope or 
wrapped so that it will not be diBicult to examine when 
unwrapped. Occasionally, pages may be marked for the 
advertiser's inspection, 

33. . Proof Service. — It pays to send out good proofs. 
Orders have been lost many times because the proof was 
submitted on rough paper with, perhaps, the illustrations 
smudged. The difference between the cost of proofs taken 
on damp news stock and those taken dry on good book paper 
is small, and in the long run the publisher will gain, partic- 
ularly in dealing with persons who do little advertising. 
Advertisers appreciate duplicate proofs. A neat trade-mark 
or a card of some kind should be used on. proofs, so that all 
the proofs sent out will be good advertisements for the news- 
paper or the magazine. 

34. Cooperation With Agencies and Independent 
Writers. — In the case of a trade or technical paper, the 
service departmertt handles most of the work and runs little 
risk of interfering with outside writers. But in the newspaper 
and general magazine field, where a great deal of business is 
received from advertising agencies and from local independent 
writers, the service department must use care not to clash 
with these other producers of business. If the service-depart- 
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Name of Finn_ 
Product* 



Products to be advertised^ 



Do you waat a wholesale distributor for your cooda? 

Or ALL Jobbers? 

Do you want an exclusive dealer? - Or several of the lead- 
ing dealers? . 



Wai dealers' names be advertised?— 
Will you guarantee sale of goods? 



Will you consigD goods. If necessary? . 

Give price to ivholesaler Discount- 



Give price to retailer Discount.^ — „ 

Are your goods now being sold in Philadelphia? — . 

Do jrou have a local representative In Philadelphia? 

His name Address 

How much advertising will be done In Philadelphia? — 

How many papers will be used? — 

What sized copy? How many times a ^eek? . 

Is advertising placed directs . or through ivhat agency? 

If Food or Drug product, does it comply with (be Pure Food and 
Drugs law? 

Please send sample of the products to be advertised <8ame will 
be returned, if desired) and proof sheets of ads. 

NOTE.-Thc nbove Inlormallon i^ to slve us no iDlellla^nl id» 
o( your pTOpoilIIon Hud will be bFld striclly conBdcnllal, Any 
further Infornmioa or liicralare will betler enable us lo Bnalyie 
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iiicnt man finds that some agency or independent man is 
working on an account, he had better tactfully cooperate with 
the other man rather than interfere with his business. 

3o. Taking Charffe of Sales. — It has been found advis- 
able occasionally in the work of newspaper service depart- 
ments to take entire charge of' special sales events where the 
advertiser had no advertising man. In such cases, the news- 
paper man, for the time, is practically advertising manager 
for the merchant. 

36. Type Books, Layout Sheets, Type Ganges. Etc. 

A numl>er of enterprising newspapers have published book- 
lets or folders showing their full range of advertising type and 
borders. This information, while not of great service to the 
business man who knows little about advertising, will be 
appreciated by experienced advertising men. Layout sheets, 
gauges, etc. have proved to be good advertisements for a 
paper as well as useful for advertising patrons. 

37. Mailing Lists. — The files of the service depart- 
ment should contain separate mailing lists of various classes 
of prospective customers. These lists will prove very con- 
venient when printed matter is to be sent out. Care should 
be taken, however, not to compile lists that are of doubtful 
value. A number of leading periodicals have complete files 
of all advertisers and agencies, together with detailed infor- 
mation as to what man to see about each separate line of 
business. Such lists must be built up gradually, and they 
need constant revision. 

38. Aiding General Advertisers In Securing Sales 
Agents. — The newspaper in particular can often assist a 
general advertiser by interviewing local retailers and inducing 
them to carry a Stock of the advertiser's goods, to cooperate 
in experimental campaigns, and so on. The blank shown in 
Fig. 5 is impressive to an advertiser and undoubtedly induces 
many firms who would not go into the field without some 
such offer of cooperation to advertise in Philadelphia. 
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answered in full will ^e our Service Department th? infonna- 
boa it needs to make your advertisement more effective. 
Kindty number your answers to correspond with the numbers 
of tbe questions. Information given will be held strictly con- 
fidentia^ for use in the advertising files only. 

1 What one or more features are your best selling 
arguments!* 

2 How does yotu" product differ from the same class of 
goods made by others ? State fully its points of superiority 
over leading competitors and tell wky. How about 
price comparison? 

3 In vAal way are you willing to show that your claims are 
open to investigation? (a) Guarantee? (b) Trial offers? 
(c) Referoices ? State just what each of these are. Can 
we use diem in your ads? 

4 Can you pve actual proofs of how and where your 
product has bved up to claims? i. e.,What records does 
it hold that can be published? 

5 To what class do you want to make particular appca\ ? 

6 If you wtfe trying to sell your product in person, and in 
competiti<H). what would you say to your prospect ? We 
know that you wouldn't walk in. drop a card, and say, 
"My machine is die most accurate, durable, efficient, and 
economical on the market" — and let it go at that One 
reason why you wouldn't is because you know that every 
oBkt salesman can make the same claim. How would 
you pTooe yours? 

Ifyouhaoe a "follow-up" system on inquiries ki"<^y for- 
ward us the series. 

THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 

Hin Building, 1 0th Ave. at 36th St.. New York 
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39. Sollcltlnn; a Trial of the Service Work.— It is 
hardly a(l\ Isable to outline here a variety of cut-and-dried 
canvasses for publishers. The man who is competent to 
organize and undertake good service work should be com- 
petent to prepare an effective series of soliciting letters, cards, 
folders, etc. In Fig. 6 is reproduced a question sheet used to 
get data for copy. A later addition of this form was in a 
four-page folder with spaces below the several questions for 
the advertiser's answers. A still better method, however, when 
conditions permit is to draw the advertiser out in a conversa- 
tion. The service department will do well to ask the advertiser 
for copies of sales-force bulletins, circular letters to dealers, 
etc. In such material the advertiser will often unconsciously 
give out excellent selling points. 
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40. Value of Classified Advertising. — Gassified 
advertising is a particularly valuable possession for a news- 
paper. It is a form of advertising that appeals to a great 
many persons whose interests do not require large display 
advertisements. Each classified advertisement brings only a 
small sum, yet considerable money is realized when there are 
several pages of such matter. Furthermore, classified adver- 
tisements are valuable from a circulation point of view. Such 
advertisements as "Help Wanted," "Rooms for Rent," "Houses 
for Sale," etc, bring a newspaper many readers. General 
advertisers regard very favorably the newspaper that leads in 
its field in classified business. Enterprising newspapers spend 
a great deal of money and effort in order to attain leadership 
in this line. Some make an almost nominal rate for such 
advertising as "Help Wanted" and "Positions Wanted " 

It is suprising how many different lines of classified adver- 
tising can be built up. An aggressive solicitor with a knack at 
writing concise copy can get business from retailers of second- 
hand clothing, from buyers of old metal, and from an almost 
endless variety of small and large concerns. Some years ago 
the New York Telegraph started an "Exchange" department. 
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in which small advertisements offering certain articles in 
exchange for others could be inserted. Its success continued, 
though other papers copied the idea with indifferent results. 

41. Methods of Secnrins; Clasaiflecl Advertise- 
ments. — The service department should be able to devise 
means for increasing classified business. Some years ago 
the Baltimore (Md.) Evening News adopted the plan of mak- 
ing every drug store in the city a suboffice for News want 
advertisements. The druggists were authorized to telephone 

The Lnt Witch Wu Fond 

The classified columns of the Record 
became very important to Miss Sarah 
Prentiss, of Green Ridge, yesterday, 
when she lost a watch that was given to 
her as a birthday present. It seemed 
almost hopdess to look for the watch in 
the deep slush that filled the streets, so 
Miss Prentiss telephoned this little ad to 
* the Record office. 

LOST-A small, open-fice, gold-caie Wal- 
Iham walch wilh thriniliais S. P. on back 
wa( lo*l vfaierday, probably on CrMti Ridge 
Street or Electric Avenue. Reward if returned 
to lUO Electric Avenue. 

At 10 o'clock tod^ the watch was 
returned to Miss Prentiss in good order. 
Cost of the advertisement, only 25 cents. 



the copy to this newspaper, which advertised this feature 
and the slogan, "Put it in the News." 

Newspapers should be quick to publish news items that 
show the value of the classified columns. When a reader of 
a paper advertises for a lost watch, and the watch is soon 
recovered, a little item with a sermon on the value of the 
classified advertisement, as shown in Fig. 7, should be printed. 
Fig, 8 shows two specimens of a long series of excellent 
syndicate talks designed to build up interest in the classified 
columns and to enable readers to write and lo answer such 
advertisements effectively. 
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42. Real-Estate Advertisements. — Real-estate adver- 
tisements increase the earning powers of a newspaper's 
classified-advertising columns. The service department will 
do well, therefore, to keep in touch with the variouis real- 
estate agents and building contractors. An occasional special 
number devoted to real estate, with reviews of real estate 
operations, the growth of the city In various directions, etc., 
is sure to stimulate real-estate advertising. Most real-estate 
advertising is without illustration. If the service department 
will introduce a few good photographs or line drawings of 
properties, the real-estate columns will be much enlivened. 

43. Resort and Educational Advertlsins. — Resort 
and school advertising should be solicited in much the same 
way as advertisements of other classes of business. It is well 
to get up attractive folders that give good arguments for the 
medium, and, if possible, they should set forth the experiences 
of advertisers along such lines. As many advertisers of this 
class are unfamiliar with advertising terms, measurement of 
space, etc., it is a good plan in such folders to illustrate, by 
examples, how much matter can be inserted in the space of 
1 inch, how much in 2 inches, and so on, giving the cost in 
each case. Some large newspapers have found it a good plan 
to maintain resort and educational bureaus, and, for the 
convenience of the public, to keep on hand the booklets of 
all their advertisers. 

The advertising of transportation companies should be 
solicited for the resort page. Railroads have of late years 
done some excellent advertising along this line. Unless the 
special-issue plan has been overworked, the publisher may 
find a resort number and an educational number profitable. 
In fact, this method seems about the only way to procure 
business from a great many of these advertisers. Some resort 
and educational advertising can be secured by mail solici- 
tation, but patient personal soliciting is required for much 
of it. 

44. Mail Solicitation of Classified Advertising. 

Classified business may be secured by sending clipped adver- 
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tisements and the rates for publishing to persons who make 
use of the classified-advertisement columns of other publica- 
tions. This plan is a good one, provided such matter is 
accompanied by strong sales letters and circulars. Whether 
or not a follow-up system will pay in such soliciting will 
depend somewhat on conditions. The service department 
should experiment carefully. If the paper for which the 
classified advertisements are solicited makes a good showing 
in its classified department, a sample copy of the paper should 
be sent with the solicitation. 

45. Other Special Pages or Departments. — Some 
newspapers have built up food pages. Articles by good writers 
on foods are printed, and special business is solicited from 
leading manufacturers and retailers of food products. Such 
pages will bring in small advertisements when it is practically 
impossible to get the business by any other method. Although 
the "special-number" and "special-page" ideas are sometimes 
overdone and are often of more value to the publisher than to 
the advertiser, nevertheless they stimulate advertising. 



dVALIFICATIOIia FOR SBRTtCB-DBPARTMHIfT WORK 

46. If the service department is of the class that requires 
the copy-writer to do personal soliciting, it would be useless 
for a man who disliked soliciting to undertake the work. 
Nevertheless, it should be considered that this sort of soliciting 
is not so hard a task as some other kinds. The solicitor for 
a service department has something definite to o£Eer; and 
the expert who goes to a business concern with the profler 
of real assistance is rarely turned away without a fair hearing. 
Contrary to the popular idea, the successful solicitor is not 
always the man who has the "gift of gab." Some of the 
most successful solicitors are not great talkers, but confident 
men of good address who know their ground thoroughly 
and can talk to the point when they do speak. 

The advertisers' service work that is carried on largely 
through the mails requires a skilful correspondent. 
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47. Opportnnity for Development. — The varied 
character of service work makes it broadening The adver- 
tising man has a chance to prepare plans and copy for many 
different advertisers as well as an opportunity to see the 
results. Contact and acquaintance with a large number of 
concerns or business men is valuable. The work is much like 
advertising-agency work, and is excellent preparation for it 

A good feature of the work from the advertising man's 
point of view is that it is comparatively easy to show the 
publisher at any time what the department has accomplished. 
It is certain that no publisher will willingly release a man 
whose work is showing a good profit. There are newspapers 
and magazines that can afford to pay large salaries to the 
man who has a good record with a small publication. 

A new service department should not be expected to show 
a profit for the first few months. It should have at least a 
year to get a balance on the right side of the ledger. 

48. Salaries, — Some publishers prefer a part-salary, 
part-commission form of compensation, believing that such 
an arrangement is likely to produce more new business. This 
matter and the amount of salary must, of course, be regulated 
by the conditions in the publisher's work. 



SOUCTTINO OP ADTBRTISINO 

49. The Solicitor's Opportunity. — Inasmuch as most 
publishers of newspapers and magazines now depend mainly 
on advertising patronage for profits, it follows that the capable 
solicitor of advertising is a very important member of the pub- 
lisher's staff. The solicitor is even more important to the 
controllers of street-car and outdoor advertising space, for in 
such branches the entire income depends on the sate of adver- 
tising and, consequently, on the work of the salesman. 

No man in any branch of the advertising business has a 
greater opportunity than the advertising solicitor who is fitted 
for his work. The solicitor is a producer, and he can command 
the good salary that producers command. Besides having a 
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definite salary, he often gets a commission on all business that 
he secures above a certain amount. There are many adver- 
tising solicitors of the higher class earning salaries of $75 to 
$100 and more a week. To command such a salary, however, 
a man must be of strong, broad ability. 

The delving into the experiences of many advertisers and 
coming into contact with strong men affords the solicitor the 
opportunity to acquire a broad knowledge of advertising and' 
business affairs, as well as a mastery of himself and of other 
men. 

The successful advertising solicitor is not a mere canvasser. 
He regards himself a representative in the best sense of that 
word, and be looks on his calling as being as honorable and 
agreeable as that of the editor or the business manager. Surely 
no work could be more important than that of producing the 
income by which an institution is sustained. The real salesman 
in any business is not the man who merely takes orders to fill 
an existing want, but the man who goes out and actually creates 
wants. 



SOIilCITINO FOR NBWSPAPBR9 

50. Newspaper Advertisina: Fields. — The advertis- 
ing income of the newspaper is drawn from two distinct fields 
— the local field and the general field, the general field being 
sometimes called the foreign field. The word foreign includes 
all advertising but that which comes out of the home city and 
the immediate surrounding territory, 

51. Local Field. — The make-up of the local soliciting 
staff of a newspaper will necessarily depend on the size and 
the prosperity of the newspaper and its field. There are 
papers that get along well with one solicitor. In small towns, 
the editor of the paper or the business manager must occasion- 
ally act also as advertising man. 

In large cities, an aggressive newspaper will sometimes 
have four, five, or six local solicitors, among whom the work is 
divided according to each man's ability. As a rule, with hrge 
papers the clas.sified-advertising department is organized apart 
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from the display advertising and is put under the charge of a 
man who specializes on classified work. Sometimes the 
resort and educational advertising is put under the charge 
of one man. There are other cases where, on account of 
the book or financial advertising that may be had, or on 
account of a solicitor's strength in working up such business, 
it may be expedient to have one* solicitor look particularly after 
these special lines. 

The soliciting staff is ordinarily responsible to the adver- 
tising manager of the newspaper or to the business manager. 
Some newspapers do not create a position with the title of 
advertising manager, but have the business manager of the 
paper assume the responsibility. 

52. In order to become a successful advertisement 
solicitor a man or a woman should possess soliciting ability 
supplemented by a good knowledge of advertising conditions. 
He or she should be able to talk intelligently and convincingly 
to advertisers in behalf of the newspaper, magazine, or other 
medium represented, and should be competent to advise new 
advertisers as to the best plans, and to assist in preparing copy 
when called on to do so. One who possesses these qualifications 
to a marked d^ree will find the space-selling branch of the 
advertising field attractive and remunerative. 

The position of advertisement writer and the position of 
solicitor, provided one has some soliciting ability, are the 
easiest of all advertising positions to secure. In nearly every 
city of any size there is some publisher ready to give a trial to 
any progressive person that can help build and maintain a good 
advertising patronage for the paper. Then there are maga- 
zines that require representation, and outdoor advertising 
companies, street-car advertising companies, theater-program 
publishers, directory publishers, etc, that need capable men to 
sell their space. However,' something more than the desire to 
have such a position is necessary in order to secure it; and 
to get results the advertisement solicitor must be able to do 
more than to go around to advertisers and tell them that their 
business is wanted. 
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53. It has not been a great many years since the advertise- 
ment-solicitor was regarded as a mere "copy chaser," whose 
duty was to call on advertisers and to "jolly" them into givii^ 
the solicitor's publication an order. Today advertisers have 
little time for the solicitor who can give no interesting informa- 
tion about the medium he represents, nor outline any plan by 
which the advertiser could use the medium profitably. The 
mere fact that the solicitor believes, or says he believes, that 
his medium would pay means nothing to the experienced 
advertiser. The advertiser must see why the medium is likely 
to pay him before he spends his money. Therefore, if the 
advertiser is marketing something that is bought by women, the 
solicitor should be prepared to show that his medium is read by 
women, that they are the class of women likely to become 
customers of the advertiser, that the proportionate cost of 
reaching these readers by the use of the solicitor's medium is 
low. Circulation figures, the actual experience of other 
advertisers, and all other information of this kind will be per- 
tinent. The kind of solicitors that publishers want are those 
who have this ability to develop advertising, to help those who 
are doing poor work to do more and better advertising, and to 
show business people who are not advertising at all how they 
may do so profitably. In brief, the successful solicitor must 
have creative ability. 

54. The work of the advertisement sohcitor is broadening, 
for he has the opportunity to look into the experience and plans 
of many advertisers ; and if he profits by this experience, he is 
likely to receive offers of good positions as advertising man- 
ager, which usually is his aim, unless the publication that he 
serves is such an important one that the position of solicitor, 
without further increase of responsibility, afitords compensa- 
tion that fulfils his ambition — which is not usually the case. 
Active work as a solicitor throughout a number of years is just 
the kind of experience that an advertising or business manager 
of a periodical should have. 

55. The advertising manager or the business manager 
directs much of the soliciting work in about the way that an 
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editor directs the work of his reporters The morning mail 
may contain a request for advertising rates from a local 
business man or from a firm within easy reach, or a telephone 
inquiry or some other hint may come in. The manager in such 
a case will assign a solicitor to the job of handling the inquiry 
skilfulfy 

It is a common practice among solicitors to examine care- 
fully all competing publications to find out what space regular 
advertisers are using, as well as to take note of new advertise- 
ments. But the aggressive solicitor does not depend for his 
"leads" on what he sees in other newspapers or upon those 
that the manager gives him. Through business acquaintances 
and by keen observation he gathers hints as to what business 
concerns might possibly be prevailed on to do some advertising 
in his paper. Sometimes it may be necessary to make a dozen 
or more tactfully arranged calls in order to induce some timid 
business concern to start an advertising campaign. 

56. Usually the manager will have a card system or an 
envelope system and will require a regular report from the 
solicitor. Some newspapers require their advertising solicitors 
to make a report at the end of each day, showing the calls 
made, the result of such calls, and the amount of advertising 
inserted that day by their customers. It is a good plan for the 
solicitor to keep a careful private record of all his work. Fig. 9 
shows an envelope form that may be carried conveniently in 
the pocket. The chief advantage of the envelope system 
is that clippings and memoranda may be placed within the 
envelope. Fig. 10 shows a good example of a solicitor's card. 

57. When a solicitor gets into good relations with an 
advertiser, it is the general practice to have that solicitor 
attend regularly to the interests of that advertiser. The num- 
ber of advertisers that one solicitor will look after depends 
on the amount of attention that the advertisers will require. 
Ordinarily, a solicitor will have twenty to thirty advertisers 
on his list, some of whom use space only irregularly and on 
whom very frequent calls would bring no result. 
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58. It often happens that just as much skilful soliciting is 
required to get an advertiser to use the space contracted for as 
was required to get the contract. An advertiser, for example, 
will contract to use $250 worth of space in a certain news- 
paper during 12 months. Afterwards, he may lose his enthu- 
siasm about that newspaper and prefer to do most of his 
advertising in another paper; or he may grow conservative 
about advertising and use little or no space in any paper. A 
newspaper cannot very well undertake to sue a firm for the 
failure to use space. About all that can be done ordinarily 



S. Roland Hall 



The BALTIMORE NEWS 



is to compel the payment of short-time rates for the imount 
of space used. Therefore, getting an advertiser to use space 
is rather a matter of tact than of force, 

59. When a solicitor secures a contract it is put before 
the advertising manager or the business manager for approval. 
Unless given special authority, a solicitor has no right to 
change card rates nor to promise to give, free of charge, 
positions that are charged for at extra rates. 

Regular advertisers usually make their contracts once a 
year and at that time fix on a rate that will prevail on all 
advertising done during the 12 months. Until the contract 
expires there is no question about rates. The matters to be 
looked after are confined to seeing that the advertiser uses 
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his space and gets the position and service agreed on. Con- 
tracts are not always renewed with ease if the publisher 
demands a higher rate on the renewal. 

60. Copy secured by the solicitor from regular adver- 
tisers does not have to be put before the advertising manager 
or the business manager unless it involves some special 
question. Such copy, together with the necessary directions, 
is merely turned in at the counter to the advertising clerk. 

In many cities a number of firms who use large space 
regularly, maintain their own messenger service, leaving 
little or nothing for the solicitor of the paper to do except 
to call now and then, keep on good terms, and act as adjuster 
of little differences. 

The new advertiser is ordinarily the oije that requires most 
attention. Carelessly handled, he may beome discouraged and 
discontinue advertising. Handled skilfully, he may become 
an enthusiastic user of large space. 

A good service department can be of great assistance to 
the solicitor in developing new advertisers, for as a rule the 
skilful solicitor is not at his best as a copy-writer and he needs 
the cooperation of a writer. 

61. Geiieral Field. — National advertisers and adver- 
■ tisers who are aiming to cover only a part of the national 

territory, often make free use of newspapers. Publishers are 
eager to secure this general advertising because it makes a 
valuable addition to the home patronage. But the national 
advertiser is a little more independent than the home adver- 
tiser. The large retail store is practically forced to use the 
leading daily papers of its city ; there are no other mediums 
that will cover the field so effectively. But the national 
advertiser can use the magazines. He may not be aiming 
to cover all of the country anyhow, and if the newspapers of 
one territory are too independent, he may spend his money 
elsewhere with perhaps just as good results. 

62. Some newspapers follow the practice of sending out 
the best solicitor on the home-office staff to interview national 
or general advertisers. The usual method, however, is to 
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have representation in New York and in Chicago — the two 
great American advertising centers. Sometimes arrangements 
are made for representation in other cities. If a newspaper 
is one of very large interests, it may prefer to have a "special 
representative" in both New York and Chicago to attend to 
its interests solely. By far the greater number of newspapers, 
however, are represented in combination with other papers; 
that is, a New York special representative (sometimes called 
merely a "special" or a "special agency") will represent from 
two to twelve different newspapers and cover all territory east 
of Pittsburgh, while another special representative will repre- 
sent the same papers in Chicago and cover all territory west of 
Pittsburgh. 

A strong paper, if represented in combination with others, 
will preferably be associated with papers of about the same 
class. Four strong afternoon papers, for example, make a 
good combination, for the special representative will be able 
.to argue consistently for the use of afternoon papers in all 
of his solicitations. The paper of only moderate strength 
cannot always choose its associates, but may be fortunate to 
secure the services of a reliable special representative, though 
he may already be representing seven or eight papers. 

Solicitors spend most of their time calling on advertisers 
or the advertising agencies that control the accounts of general 
advertisers. It is necessary for them to travel considerably. 

63. A great deal of this soliciting work is done on 
commission, and some solicitors prefer the commission arrange- 
ment. Some publishers, however, believe that the straight- 
salary .arrangement is better, because it does not tempt the 
special representative to offer to give advertisers a part of 
his commission. The special representative's commission 
should not be confounded with the commission granted by 
publishers to recognized advertising agencies, for the special 
representative, though his organization may be called a 
"special agency," is not an advertising agency, bnt a solicitor. 

Whether the salary agreed on is to cover all expenses 
incurred by the special representative, or whether he is to 
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have an expense allowance in addition to his salary, is a 
matter to be decided by him and the publisher. If the 
publisher is to pay the representative's expenses, it will be 
necessary occasionally for expense money to be advanced ; 
and of course the conscientious representative will keep careful 
record of all expenditures, submitting an itemized account 
at the end of each trip. 

64. Necessarily, there is much correspondence between 
the special representative and the home offices of the news- 
papers he represents, as well as between the special represen- 
tative and the advertisers and agency nien tHat control general 
advertising. Some of the most successful representatives in 
a city like New York employ four or five men for outside 
work, as well as a lai^e office staff. It is common for the 
special representative to be entrusted with the work of 
preparing such circular literature and advertisements as will 
likely impress general advertisers with the value of the 
newspaper, 

65. The solicitor in the local field has a big advantage 
in that the business men of the community are familiar with 
the newspaper he represents. The general advertiser will 
not ordinarily be so familiar, for his work is done with hun- 
dreds of newspapers. He is more independent about rates 
and special positions, and demands the best at the lowest 
prices. Consequently, the special representative does not 
always have easy work. A great deal of advertising from 
general advertisers is accepted by newspapers at cut rates or 
with promise of full position without extra charge. This is 
not true, however, of a select group of very prosperous papers. 

66. As nearly all experienced general advertisers place 
their business through agencies, the special representative 
has to use care, in his interviews with advertisers, not to 
antagonize the advertising agency. Tlie agency and the 
advertiser may have had conference after conference and 
finally decided on certain territory and the use of certain 
newspapers. The special representative of a newspaper that 
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was not put on the list of papers to be used may hear a little 
late of the Itkehhood of the advertising going out, but he gets 
on the scene and puts up a strong aipiment for the use of 
his paper. Possibly he may be so convincing in his talk that 
the advertiser will give his agency a formal order to use the 
representative's paper; or he may be able only to make the 
advertiser doubtful as to the judgment of the advertising 
agent. 

If the special representative succeeds only in getting his 
paper added to the list, there is not so much danger of trouble, 
for the advertising agency will then merely get a little more 
commission. The greatest friction occurs when the special 
representative attacks the advertising agency's judgment 
and prevails on the advertiser to take certain mediums oS 
the list and substitute others. It follows, therefore, that it 
is to the special representative's interests to see the adver- 
tising agency first as far as possible. If he can go early, 
while plans are being formed, and get his paper on the list, 
the chance for discord is practically removed. 

The special representative has good opportunity to build 
up relations with advertising agencies, for in his calls on new 
advertisers he may be able to turn new accounts toward an 
agency. When he does such work, the agency cannot with 
good grace refuse to give the special representative all the 
consideration" he is entitled to. 



SOLICITING FOR MAGAZINBiS 

67. With the magazines there is no such thing as local 
advertising. All advertising is on the same basis. Of 
course, in a city such as New York or Chicago there may 
be enough advertising patronage for a prominent advertising 
magazine to keep several men working most of their time in 
the local field, but the advertising is solicited and paid for on 
the same basis that out-of-town business is handled. 

Much of the information that is given on preceding pages 
with reference to the work of the special representative of 
the newspaper applies also to the magazine representative. 
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68. The most prominent magazines are usually repre- 
sented singly by a strong man in the eastern field and by 
a strong man in the western field. In the case of a magazine 
of very large interests, the staff in each of these sections may 
number two to four or five men. As much national adver- 
tising is placed from New England, it is the practice of some 
magazines to have a Boston representative; others have a 
Philadelphia representative. The magazines whose advertis- 
ing interests are small are usually represented in combination 
with other magazines, and the effort is made, as in the case 
of newspapers, to get associates that strengthen each other. 
For example, there are combinations of religious publications; 
and in case the representative of such a combination inter- 
views an advertiser who wishes to try a campaign in religious 
publications, he may be able to secure an order for each 
publication on his list. Such groups of papers frequently 
make combination rates. 

69. The magazine representative keeps in touch as much 
as possible with all general advertisers and all advertising 
agencies. The earlier he gets information as to the plans of 
advertisers, the better are his chances to get orders for his 
employer. He therefore makes it a point to spend some time 
at clubs where he is thrown in contact with advertisers and 
other representatives. He endeavors to cultivate a broad 
acquaintance. He takes account of the happenings reported 
in the magazines devoted to the art of advertising and 
observes closely the advertising pages of many publications 
that carry general advertising. In his search for new busi- 
ness in the various cities that he covers he necessarily makes 
many fruitless calls. However, some of the calls that appear 
to be fruitless at first bear fruit later. 



SOI.ICITINO FOR TRADE AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 

70. So far as the work of the solicitor goes, the situation 
with respect to trade and technical publications is little 
different from that of the general magazines. Trade and 
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technical publications, however, appeal to a particular class 
of people, which fact gives the publishers a' strong hold on 
a certain class of advertising. It is true that such goods as 
electric motors of popular sizes may be advertised success- 
fully in general magazines, but there are not many publica- 
tions that manufacturers of pneumatic riveting hammers or 
coal cutters can use to advantage, and the solicitors for such 
publications have strong argument. 

71. Many trade and technical publications have such a 
hold on their advertising patronage that they refuse to grant 
commissions to advertising agencies, and thus their repre- 
sentatives work almost entirely apart from the agencies. 

There is a great opportunity tor service-department work 
in the offices of trade and technical publications. 

Whether the solicitor for such a publicafion will have his 
headquarters at the office of puTjlication or will work from 
one of the lai^e advertising centers will depend on how 
centrally the publisher's office is located and the extent of 
his interests. 

Like newspapers and general magazines, trade and technical 
publications are sometimes represented singly and sometimes 
in combination with other publications. 



BOUCITIRO rOR STRBiBT-CAR ADVERTISING COHPANIBS 

73. Street-car space is sold locally in lai^e cities in much 
the same manner that newspaper space is sold. The general 
conditions are well covered in the Section on Street-Car 
Advertising. . In large cities, the firm or individual that 
controls the space usually maintains a service department or 
has connection with a central service department, so that 
attractive copy may be prepared and car cards printed for an 
advertiser who cares for such assistance. 

73. As pointed out in Street-Car Advertising, the various 
men and firms interested in street-car advertising have beeri 
drawn together to a large extent so as to standardize methods 
and make it possible for a national advertiser to deal with 
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one OMieenL One central omceni now states that h cmtrols 
three- fourths of the street-car space in America so far as 
general advertising is concerned. This codccth has an 
unusually efficient sernce department as well as a very strong 
staff of solicitors for work on general advertisers. The 
results of this standardization have been noteworthy. 

A comparatively recent aiUHnmccment was that of a policy 
against short-time contracts. The street-car men believe 
that a short-contract campaign, such as one for 3 months, 
is likely to be disappointiDg to the advertiser and to injure 
the opportunity for making him a permanent user of street- 
car space. So far as the authority of the central oi^niza- 
tion bete referred to extends, no contracts will be made to 
run for less than 6 months. 

74. As general advertisers place their street-car adver- 
tising through the advertising agencies to a considerable 
extent, the street-car advertising solicitor must in his aggres- 
sive work aim to work in harmony with the advertising agency. 

Incidentally, it may be added that the work done by the 
promoters of street-car advertising in educating the adver- 
tising public up to the real value of street-car space afifords 
a fine example to publishers. 



SOLICITING FOR OVTDOOR-ADTBRTI9RIG COHPANIBS 

75. The solicitor for the outdoor-advertising company 
may sell only space, or he may sell complete metal signs, 
electric signs, or painted boards and include in his prices not 
only the cost of the space but the tost of the design and 
the erecting work. As is pointed out in the Section on 
Outdoor Advertising, the bill boards for poster work are 
largely controlled by the Poster Advertising Association and 
there are many cities in which are located independent outdoor- 
ndvertising concerns that sell metal signs, painted boards, and 
electric signs. 
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SOLICITING FOR PROGRAMS, DIRBCTORIBS, SOVTBNIR BOOKS, 
AND MISCELLANEIOI'S MBDIUMS 

76. There are no peculiar conditions to be met in selling 
advertising space in programs, directories, almanacs, time 
tables, souvenir books, theater curtains, and other mediums. 
It is but the truth to remark that often the space in such 
mediums is charged for at a rate out of proportion to the real 
value, but this indictment is also true of' some periodical 
publications ; and undoubtedly some of the mediums that fall 
under this heading can be used advantageously by advertisers 
of certain classes. 

A baseball program or score card, or a monthly publication 
issued by a large Y. M. C. A,, may, at the price asked, be 
a costly medium for most advertisers, but a dealer in prod- 
ucts that appeal particularly to baseball enthusiasts or to 
Y. M. C. A. adherents may get good value for his money. 
Obviously, the proper course for the solicitor is to study out 
such special arguments and to approach those advertisers 
to whom the arguments will appeal most strongly. 



•rALITIBil OF SVCCBSSFVI. SOLICITORS AND OTHER PERSONAL 
MATTBRS PERTAINING TO THBH 

77. Strong: Character. — Enduring success in soliciting 
requires strong character. The man who is merely brilliant 
and who works at top speed for a while may make an unusual 
record; but unless he has or develops the solid qualities that 
men admire, he is not likely to "wear well." Sometimes 
men are suprised to learn of the good records made year 
after year by solicitors who do not seem to be men of especially 
attractive personality or of brilliant qualifications. The 
secret usually is that these solicitors possess good, honest 
qualities that in time attract and hold the esteem of other men. 

78. Good Personality. — Personality is hard to define, 
but it plays an important part in the work of the solicitor. 
The personality of some men is attractive to a large number 
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of those with whom they do business. The personality of 
other men seems to repel a good pro'portion of the persons 
they have to meet. Few persons want to do business with 
the man who carries a grouchy expression constantly and 
who is a constant growler about conditions in general. The 
man who is so timid as to fear to have a decided opinion about 
anything soon loses respect, while the "know-it-all" is not 
long in arousing contempt and secret amusement. 

It is hardly possible for a man to alter the features of his 
face, but it is generally conceded that the face is a very good 
index of the mental man, and that the man of good ideals 
who holds to good ideals constantly will be read .by others as 
such a man, no matter if nature has not favored him with a 
particularly attractive countenance. 

79. Man is an imitator. The small, boy consciously and 
unconsciously imitates his father and his older brothers, if 
he has any ; and older men imitate more than tiiey are usually 
aware of. It is not advised that a man should attempt to 
mimic another. Such perfonnances may be all right on the 
stage, but not in business life. Nevertheless, every solicitor 
should have his ideals. He knows men who possess admirable 
qualities that he would like to possess. It is right and proper 
that these ideals should be kept in mind constantly, and there 
is no question about a man's gradually drawing closer to his 
ideals. For example, a solicitor may have the fault of saying 
many silly, irrelevant things. He may know another man who 
is fluent enough, but whose comments seem always to be made 
at the right time and in the right place and always to the point. 
By holding the ideal of this other man before him, the solicitor 
possessing the fault will in time learn to bridle his weakness 
even if he never conquers it entirely. 

80. The young solicitor should analyze himself and make 
up an inventory of his strong points and his weaknesses. 
Let him ask others for their frank opinions. There may exist 
faults apparent to others, but unknown to himself. He may, 
for example, have the habit of slouching when he walks or 
when he sits down. He may have the common but unfortunate 
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habit of monopolizing conversation — of breaking in rudely 
on others. 

It is one step in the right direction to see a weakness. The 
next is to uproot it. The best way to uproot a weakness is 
to cultivate a strong quality that will take the place of the 
poor one. It is a common weakness of men to be discouraged 
over failures. If, however, a man will use his failures merely 
-for the lessons they contain — and all failures afford valuable 
lessons — he can look forward in imagination to his next task 
and see himself working with greater confidence and greater 
chance tor success. The following illustrates well how a 
failure was the means of helping a solicitor: An advertising 
solicitor was once asked by an advertiser how many sub- 
scribers his magazine had in Canada. The advertiser was 
particularly interested in Canada. The solicitor had to 
confess his ignorance, and because of his ignorance he lost his 
opportunity to get business during that interview. But the 
temporary failure taught the solicitor a lesson. Nevermore, 
he resolved to himself, would he be ignorant of the distribution 
of the circulation of his publication ; and he lived up to his 
resolution. 

81. Sincerity. — Sincerity is, of course, included in a 
strong character. The insincere man usually betrays himself. 
No matter how much -he may protest hts interest and good- 
will, if sincerity is lacking, the shrewd observer is cognizant of 
the fact. The sincere solicitor takes a real interest in persons 
with whom he deals. He shows his interest by remembering 
his customers and sending items of information thai he thinks 
may be of value. 

A number of years ago the solicitor for a well-known fann 
magazine called on an inexperienced mail-order advertiser 
who bad asked for rates. To the astonishment of the adver- 
tiser, the solicitor said frankly that he did not believe the 
farm paper was the right medium for the advertiser to use. 
There are still many publishers who would say that the 
solicitor was unbusinesslike — that he should have secured 
the order anyhow, though he may have believed that the 
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advertiser was throwing his money away. But that solicitor 
was already doing a successful business ; he had a reputation 
for being square and he did not care to jeopardize it. In 
the years that have elapsed since this incident that solicitor 
has grown in power ; he has kept his friends ; he has apparently 
gained rather than lost by being straightforward. 

82. Persistence. — The solicitor must learn to be per- 
sistent without at the same time naming and antagonizing. 
Some advertisers can be won only after constant besieging 
of the most strategic sort. A newspaper solicitor, for example, 
who had worked for months on a high-class retail advertiser 
concluded one day to go in and tell that advertiser that he 
believed he could arrange for space for him on the editorial 
page — the newspaper sold very little space on its editorial 
page — if he would make a contract. He prepared a good 
talk on the advantage of using the editorial page, and he won 
his order. 

The thing to do after a fruitless interview is to analyze the 
situation and find out why the interview was unsuccessful, 
and then go prepared to do better next time. Sometimes 
an advertiser will be found to be in bad humor; usually it is 
not persistence of the right sort to work on him at such times. 

83. Hopefulness. — A few failures will make some 
men so despondent that they are not fit to go on with their 
calls. Other men take a philosophic view of their work, and 
when a call is fruitless look forward hopefully to the next 
one. No solicitor need expect to do business with all the 
people he works on ; he must expect to meet with rebuffs. 
But if he is a master of himself and conducts himself credit- 
ably, he comes out of every situation a winner in that he has 
earned a new experience though he may not have secured an 
order. Some one has remarked truly that tliere are two kinds 
of compensation — what we earn and what we learn. 

84. Courage. — Timidity can be overcome. One of the 
most successful special representatives says that when he first 
began soliciting worlt, after a number of years as an inside 
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man, he would at times walk up and down in front of a store, 
hesitating to go in and ask for business even when he believed 
there was a good chance of getting it. He forced himself to 
overcome that man-fearing spirit. The solicitor needs only 
to remember that any other man is only a man like himself. 
The worst that an advertiser can do is to give a gruff answer, 
and that never really hurts any one except possibly the man 
who gives it. The solicitor must keep in mind that some 
advertisers talk in a contrary way simply to disconcert the 
solicitor and to get rid of him; therefore, when the solicitor 
allows himself to be insulted, he is simply pleasii^ the other 
man. A well-known minister of great tact and power says 
he follows the rule of never allowing any man to insult him. 
He says if the other man does not mean to insult, he is broad 
enough to overlook the incident, while if a man really tries 
to hurt his feelings he simply will not give the offender the 
satisfaction of knowing that he accomplished his purpose. 

The solicitor, like other men, finally discovers that he never 
has to cross a great many of the bridges he has possibly 
dreaded crossing. Some of the men that he shrinks most 
from approaching prove, in the interview, to be the easiest 
to do business with, 

85. Self-Control. — In dealing with a man who is 
insulting in his remarks, it does no good to fly into a rage 
and abuse him. It is often advisable for a man to preserve 
his self-respect, but this should be' done in a dignified, manly 
way rather than by descending to the methods of the street- 
brawler. 

A national advertiser who was constantly in a state of 
partial intoxication once endeavored to insult a newspaper 
solicitor by declaring that he did not know him, had never 
advertised in his paper — the solicitor had called to renew a 
contract that expired the following week — and wound up by 
asking why the solicitor came around bothering him, declaring 
that he didn't want to be annoyed but would do business with 
the paper direct if he ever wanted to advertise in its columns, 
and so on. 
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The solicitor heard him through, merely looking his man 
straight in the eye and keeping back hot replies. Fiijally, 
when the advertiser had ceased his ire-arousing talk, the 
solicitor asked: "Have you finished?" 

The solicitor went on firmly, stepping inside the little office 
gate to show the big man that he was not in the least intimi- 
dated: "I have come here on a business errand. You 
don't have to do business with my paper unless you want to ; 
we don't have to carry your advertising; we can get along 
without it; but you will have to talk to me like a business 

He spoke without anger, but with considerable firmness, 
and he forced the other man to discuss the renewal in a 
businesslike way. This solicitor secured not only a renewal 
but an apology, and he went off, feeling that he had won a 
victory, whereas a sensitive, hot-tempered man would merely 
have raised a general row and accomplished nothing. 

86. Tact. — A magazine solicitor once went into the office 
of an advertising agency, and, talking to the man who had 
made up the list of publications for the advertising of a home 
fire-extinguisher, spoke contemptuously of certain magazines 
included. "Cheap trash," he declared, "why not use a 
magazine like mine, when practically every subscriber wc 
have owns a home?" He really had excellent argument, but 
he spoke without humor and his ill-spirited criticism on the 
agency man's judgment did no good. The agency man, with 
good self-control, remarked with a little touch of humor on 
the other man's "righteous indignation," but he did not 
change his list. In a case like this, if the solicitor of the 
higher class of magazine had concealed his ill will and pro- 
ceeded in an earnest, forceful way to show the agency man 
how the list of publications could be improved, he would 
likely have gained his point. 

87. A newspaper solicitor whose paper was already carry- 
ing small single-column advertisements of a savings bank 
noticed that the same bank was running a series of double- 
column advertisements in a rival paper. He rushed to see 
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the man who controlled the advertising, who was, by the way, 
a man of considerahle experience in 6nancial advertising. 
"Say, old man," he began, with a familiarity that was out 
of place with the man he was talking to, "why can't we have 

that big copy you are running with the ?" 

This was a poor way to begin his argument for the bigger 
copy, and he proceeded to be still less tactful by turning over 
the pages of his paper, referring to the space of the bank as 
"dinky," and comparing it With the advertisements that 
other banks were using in the newspaper. When he went 
further and began, with much "cocksureness," to tell the 
advertising man that quadrupling the space would give about 
eight times as much force, the advertising man began to grow 
sarcastic and asked if a half page would be better, if a full 
page would be still better, if two full pages would pay still 
more proportionately, and finally ran the. solicitor's argument 
out to absurdity. The interview wound up in a controversy, 
and that solicitor afterwards had a hard time in his efforts to 
do business with that bank's advertising man. His lack of 
tact proved costly. 

88. Take, as another example, the method of a solicitor 
(or an outdoor-advertising company. The advertiser doubted, 
as many advertisers do, that outdoor advertising really had 
any value for his business. 

"Don't you think that the theaters of this city do a good 
business?" he was asked. 

He admitted that they did do a good business, and then 
he was obliged to admit the fact that the theaters were pro- 
moted in that city mostly by outdoor advertising — that he 
was more often apprised of the features of the theaters by 
the bill boards than by any other method. He felt obliged to 
admit, too, that a good poster would darry about all that he 
could remember about various well-known products. The 
solicitor wound up by submitting interesting statistics from 
several thousand persons, showing that they traded at cer- 
tain stores more because of a general impression of that store 
than by reason of particular offerings of merchandise. 
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This solicitor won by tactful reasoning — by appeals to the 
other man's good judgment — rather than by controversy. 

89. Energy. — The person who imagines that the suc- 
cessful advertising solicitor lives a life of ease should not take 
up the work. True, the solicitor is more independent than 
the office man and can manage his time largely to suit him- 
self, but he must lay out his time to the best advantage if he 
is to make it count for something. The solicitor who is 
not alert to pick up information and quick to act on it will 
probably be late in his dealings with men about to place 
advertising; and he will have a much harder fight to get busi- 
ness than the man who is on the ground early. Then, too, 
in order to have a fair chance to land a contract, a man often 
has to put in hard work investigating a certain situation 
and going well prepared, A bit of information may make it 
necessarj- for the enterprising solicitor to take a midnight train 
and a long drive early the following morning, in order to get 
an interview with his man at the right time. Sometimes 
when he is thoroughly tired, it may be necessary to brace up 
and be at his best for a few hours more in order to do justice 
to his employer in an important deal. At times there may 
be half a dozen important calls to make before the departure 
of a train that the solicitor feels he should take in order to 
attend to important matters elsewhere. In such cases, he 
must be thoroughly in control of himself in order to do his 
work properly. But the work grows attractive. Men have 
gone into soliciting work, feeling at first that it was too much 
of a strain, and have grown in power quickly. 

00. Enthusiasm. — Enthusiasm is contagious. The man 
who studies the thing he is selling until he is brimful of 
enthusiasm about it will convince many men by his obvious 
confidence in his statements. There are many publications 
that are mere names to an advertiser until an aggressive 
solicitor comes along bubbling over with the spirit and power 
of his publication. He gives that publication individuality. 
The advertiser begins to feel that lie knows the newspaper oi 
the magazine and is then in the right state of mind to con- 
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sider it favorably. Publishers can give facts and arguments 
in tetters and printed matter, but this sort of work is never 
so efTective as the same information conveyed through a man 
of good personality frho thoroughly believes in his work and 
who endeavors to give his patrons a square deal. 

91. Ability to Talk. — The successful solicitor must 
be able to talk well, but at the same time he must know 
enough not to talk too much. Confidence is gained by proper 
consideration of the other man taking part in the conversa- 
tion. Mere chattering does not win orders. There must be a 
real message behind the talk. The man who believes in his 
work and primes himself with an enthusiastic knowledge of 
it is not likely to have serious difficulty in talking interest- 
ingly and convincingly. 

92. Ability to Use Good English. — Use good, 
strong, expressive English, but avoid gross exaggerations, 
profanity, and vulgar talk. If a solicitor says "them things" 
for "those things," "hain't" for "aren't," "ain't worth nothing" 
for "isn't worth anything," some of the persons he talks to 
will not be favorably impressed. 

A little review of English will enable any one to weed 
many of the faults from his speech. 

93. Ability to Listen Well.— There are more good 
talkers than good listeners. The solicitor should give close 
attention to what the other man has to say. This will not 
only be taken as a compliment, but will really give the 
solicitor a chance to direct his own reply properly. It is easy 
enough to tell when a man is really listening keenly and 
courteously and when he is merely pretending to pay atten- 
tion. When an advertiser is given a fair chance to express 
himself, he will likely give some hint as to the proper argument 
for the solicitor to use. 

94. The Question of Entertainment. — In past years 
the favorite method of a great many solicitors has been to 
invite the advertiser to luncheon or to the theater, and to 
endeavor to give him such a good time that he would give 
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an order as a matter of friendship. This kind of soliciting is 
going out of practii^. There are occasions, however, when 
it is good policy for the solicitor to ask an advertiser or an 
acquaintance to dinner or to join him in some entertainment. 
But there are advertisers who resent such favors, who look 
on every invitation to a dinner as a part of the solicitor's 
scheming, and who insist on doing all their advertising busi- 
ness on a severely plain business basis. It is a part of the 
solicitor's job to size up his man and see whether or not an 
invitation to a meal will be taken in the proper spirit. When 
the invitation is given with genuine cordiality, it is less likely 
to be misinterpreted. 

95. The Favorable First Impression. — First impres- 
sions are usually strong. The solicitor should leave nothing 
undone that will help to make a favorable impression. Dirty 
finger nails, bad-appearing teeth, hands yellow with cigarette 
stain, the habit of picking the nose, coughing without turn- 
ing the face aside, picking the teeth, spitting on the floor, 
"dirty" jokes, etc. are more than likely to prejudice ^ople. 

It is better not to take a seat in an easy chair, and it 
is never advisable to take the chair of the man on whom 
you are calling. To sit while the prospect stands places the 
solicitor at a disadvantage, and vice versa. Before entering 
an office on a wet day, the shoes should be cleaned or the 
overshoes removed. No one likes to have the office rug or 
floor tracked with mud. 

There is not space in this Section to discuss fully the 
problem of studying men ; however, the advertising solicitor, 
like other solicitors, must train himself to observe keenly 
and to adapt himself quickly to conditions. The expression 
and the handshake affords hints as to whether *he business 
man may be dealt with in a cordial manner or whether the 
solicitor had better refrain from cordiality and state his claims 
in a dignified manner. 

96. Personal Appearance. — Although clothes do not 
make the man, it is well for the advertising solicitor to be 
as well dressed as possible. This does not mean that it is 
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necessary for a man to be dressed expensively. In fact, 
overexpensive clothing may make the advertiser as critical 
as he would be of shabby clothes. No man, however, should 
go around habitually in baggy, spotted clothes when trousers 
can be pressed for 25 cents or less and a suit cleaned at a 
moderate price. On the other hand, it is a mistake to dress 
loudly and be put down as a ^ude or a sporti The solicitor 
should merely aim to appear as an earnest, well-bred, neatly 
dressed man. 

When the solicitor goes out feeling that he is prepared to 
make a favorable impression, he has added power. When 
he goes out with several days' growth of beard and with 
soiled cuffs and collar, he cannot help being conscious of his 
poor appearance, and that consciousness detracts from his 
power. 

97. Courtesy. — Courtesy is one of the greatest assets 
that a solicitor can have. It costs nothing to be polite, 
A man who walks into a place with his hat on when custom 
demands that it should be removed, or that shows himself 
ignorant or neglectful of the rights and comforts of others, 
will be put down as a boor. Says the president of the great 
Chemical Bank, of New York, "If I could speak twenty 
languages, I should preach courtesy in them all." 

A man may be very aggressive, and yet show his good 
breeding by polite manner and speech. Some of the most 
successful salesmen and solicitors attribute their success partly 
to their care to be polite and considerate with stenographers, 
telephone operators, clerks, and even office boys. 

At the same time, it a solicitor is waiting to see an adver- 
tiser and he passes through the outer office, the solicitor 
should not allow an extreme feeling of courtesy to keep him 
tn^ni taking, the opportunity to get the attention of his man. 
The successful solicitor must be ever alert and aggressive. 
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HINTS OS COMDrcTIMO A CANVAIS 

98. Oettlng an Interview. — Some of the men who 
control the buying of advertising space are hard to reach, but 
as a rule both advertisers and agency men are committed to the 
general poHcy of giving the responsible solicitor at least a brief 
hearing. 

Nevertheless, it is true that unless the man with adver- 
tising patronage to give out is approached early in the forming 
of his plans, when he may be eager to get data on mediums, 
he will be in a negative or a neutral state of mind. He knows, 
from the very nature of the solicitor's errand, that the 
solicitor is on hand for the purpose of getting some of the 
advertiser's money ; and while he may be impelled by courtesy 
or some other reason to give a hearing, he is more or less 
antagonistic to the solicitor's solicitation. 

99. The best way to penetrate this armor of conserva- 
tism, or negativeness, is for the solicitor first to know his 
medium thoroughly, and then prepare, before calling on an 
advertiser, to show him how he can use the medium profitably. 
The weakness of a great many solicitors is that they trust 
too much to their personality and their ability to meet 
questions as they arise. That the solicitor "needs the 
business" is of no interest to the advertiser; and busy men 
are growing less and less inclined to give up their time to 
solicitors who have nothing in their favor but attractive 
personality, a little general information about advertising, 
and persistence. "Show me how your medium can be made 
to pay me," represents the advertiser's attitude. If a solicitor 
is fortunate enough to be able to tell the advertiser of the 
successful experience of another advertiser of similar goods, 
in the use of the publication, he has much in his favor. 

There is a solicitor for a technical publication who not only 
makes full use of the service bureau maintained by his 
employer, but keeps in touch with the editorial staff, so that 
he may learn of the tendencies or possibilities in the buying 
world. Thus, when he goes to interview a manufacturer, he 
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is in a position to talk intelligently and to give some good 
bints. 

100. The soiicitOF for a teachers' magazine that is read 
widely by both country- and city teachers goes into mail-order 
advertisers' ofHces along in the spring months and reminds 
them that the teachers' publication is reaching thousands of 
intelligent persons whose school work will soon be at an end 
for the season — that is, that it is then a good time to secure 
people for summer work. This argument is a strong one to 
bring to bear on advertisers looking for representatives, and 
with such an opening the solicitor gets a full hearing. 

101. The solicitor tor a ministers' magazine once went 
into the office of a correspondence school of shorthand and 
opened his canvass by asking why the school did not endeavor 
to sell to ministers a short course that would enable them to 
economize in time and labor in their note-making. The idea 
proved attractive ; it was new ; and the solicitor followed up 
his introduction by saying that the publisher had in the home 
office a man who had written much matter that appealed 
strongly to ministers. Wouldn't the advertiser allow that 
man to submit an advertisement that he believed would bring 
good results from the readers of the magazine? The solicitor 
went off with a catalog in his pocket and a tentative order 
for a quarter page. The writer in the oilice, instead of 
preparing a quarter page, prepared a very attractive full 
page and the solicitor came around with a good proof. An 
order was secured for the whole page, and the page brought 
such good results that several more page orders were secured. 
Furthermore, on seeing the advertisement, a solicitor for 
another ministers' magazine called and secured an order, too. 

This incident illustrates not only how good suggestions 
secure a hearing but also the creative work that may be done 
by the observant, planning solicitor. It furthermore shows 
the value of a good, all-around knowledge of advertising to 
a solicitor. He may not always tind it tactful to offer to 
write copy or to suggest plans; sometimes it would be poor 
tactics to do so ; but occasionally such service is a great help. 
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Even the ability to give a good criticism of an advertisement 
is worth something. Such a solicitor has a better chance 
than others to secure an interview and is much less likely to 
hear at the close of the interview that old standing excuse, 
"Very sorry, but the appropriation is now entirely exhausted." 

102. Presentine the Merits of the Medltun. — No 

hard-and-fast rules can be laid down for the presenting of the 
features of an advertising medium. What the solicitor should 
say depends on what thorough investigation and study of the 
medium shows to be true, and also on what the solicitor feels 
it would be judicious to tell a given advertiser. Some adver- 
tisers have to make use of so many mediums that they cannot 
be thoroughly familiar with the merits of all. When the 
solicitor's information is pertinent, it is welcomed. To find the 
"talking points" of his medium, the solicitor should analyze it 
just as he would analyze any other article or service to be sold. 
If possible, he should, in all his canvasses, have a strong lead- 
ing argument that is likely to interest and influence the adver- 
tiser. 

All points with reference to a medium fall into two general 
divisions : quantity of circulation and quality of circHlation. 

103. Quantity of Circulation. — On the subject of 
quantity, the solicitor may bring out the power of the publica- 
tion in national advertising or in its particular territory ; 
the fact that the medium is indispensable ; the distribution 
of the large circulation; proof of the large circulation; offers 
to make circulation figures part of the contract and to refund 
a part of the price paid if the circulation falls below a certain 
figure ; probable further growth of the circulation in the near 
future ; and so on. It is generally true that the mediums 
of large circulation sell their space at a lower price per thou- 
sand than do mediums of small circulation. Consequently. 
the solicitor for a medium of large circulation has tlie oppor- 
tunity to show the advertiser how many extra thousands of 
readers his advertisements will have at no cost. This point 
is important, because it seems to be the tendency, with new 
advertisers particularly, to compare the price per page or per 
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line without due regard to tlie number of thousands of persons 
reached. 

104. Qnalitr of Cironlatfon. — The solicitor has broad 
ground to cover in dealing with the character and grade of 
circulation. Among the topics that may come up are: 
Occupation of readers ; age ; habits ; buying power ; what they 
now buy and what they might buy ; confidence of readers ; 
attractiveness of the publication's pages; length of time the 
publication is kept; under what conditions it is read; experi- 
ences of other advertisers in the publication; length of time 
Certain advertisers have been using space; and tabulated 
answers from subscribers on certain points. It may require 
some time to get a comprehensive lot of answers from thou- 
sands of subscribers on certain questions, but such investiga- 
tions sometimes throw much light on important matters. 
Farm journals have, by such methods, shown "doubting 
Thomases" the proportion of farmers that buy high-grade 
watches, automobiles, etc. ; and such methods as these also 
inspired some of the most notable textile advertising 
campaigns. 
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ADVERTISING LETTERS 



LETTER CONSTRUCTION 



INTRODUCTION 

1. What an Advertising Letter- Is. — ^Any letter, per- 
sonally dictated, sent singly or in hundred lots, a printed fonn 
filled in and intended to look like a personal letter, or obviously 
mailed as a circular, is an advertising letter, so long as it is 
designed either directly or indirectly to influence sales. The 
individual, personally dictated letter should be ccanposed with 
the same thought and have the same business-getting appeal 
as the circular letter intended to go to a hiuidred or a thousand 
people at one time. Every letter sent out by a business organi- 
zation should be an advertisement for that oi^anization. It 
is the silent salesman. If it be badly planned, hastily written, 
poorly phrased, it represents the firm that mails it as being 
poorly managed, inefficient. 

The simple letter acknowle<^ng an order must be written 
with the same care as the circular letter mailed to all of the 
prospective buyers. Good letter writing does not stop with 
well-written form letters. Every letter must be good, for each 
has a duty to perform, to help make the company better known, 
better liked. 

2. What a Letter Will Do. — The business-getting pos- 
sibilities of a letter are unlimited. Any business man may use 
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letters and use them profitably. For a post^e stamp the cus- 
tomer located in the ^rtbermost comer of the United States 
may be visited by mail. The letter pays no hotel bills, needs no 
railroad ticket, waits outside of no man's t^ce b^ging tar 
admittance. For twenty dollars it may call on a thousand 
posdble customefs. The calls may all be made in one day or 
be scattered over a period of weeks. Knowing the man to be 
reached, a letter makes the most direct and economical route. 
And because of the remarkable possibilities of the wdl-written 
letter, increasing numbers of business men are realizing its 
importance. 

3. Increasing Demand for Good Letter Writers. — ^A 

field of unlimited opportunity lies before the student of the 
science of business correspondence. Advertisers are constantly 
demanding experienced correspondents, men and women who 
can take the inquiries i;reated by advertisements and turn them 
into sales. The following pages describe the different kinds 
of letters and explain how to write them. There was a time 
when business men would depend on chance in the composition 
of a good advertising letter. Now this is all changed. Tests 
carried on by expert letter writers have broi^ht to light cer- 
tain fundamental principles that govern the writing of all 
advertising letters. These principles must be stadJed, remem- 
bered, becMne so much a part of the student's understanding 
that he instinctively knows a good letter from a poor one. Just 
as the architect carefully plans the structure from foundation 
to roof, so must the letter writer plan a good advertising letter. 
The letter mast be carefully phrased and yet, first of all, it must 
be natural. That is one of the real secrets in writing good let- 
ters. If the seller writes naturally^and this means writing 
much as he would talk to the prospective customer — the letter 
will have a sincere tone that is bound to impress the reader 
favorably. Let the writer not try to copy another's style, 
but write natiirally, and he will develop a style that is all his 
own. 
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PRINCIPLES OP WBITING ADVERTISING LETTERS 



PBINCIPLS 1— KNOW THB PRODUCT. KNOW THE PEOPLB 

4. Investigation Necessary. — Strange as it might first 
appear, the successful letter writer doesn't begin with pen and 
paper to write a business-getting advertisii^ letter. He does 
not attempt even to dictate a personal letter to the customer or 
prospective customer until he has carefully obeyed the first rule 
in making letters win — and this rule is to know his product and 
know his people. Therefore, the first essential in writing a 
good letter is knowing thoroughly the article to be sold. Every 
detail of its manufacture from raw material to finished product 
should be known. The writer must know his product so well, 
believe in it so surely, that his enthusiasm in its goodness is 
bound to impress the customer. 

It is not sufficient to know the product merely ; the people 
to whom it is to be sold must be known as well, If possible, 
the prospective or regular customers should be studied first 
hand. This does not mean to call on all of them but to go out 
and get acquainted, in a general way, with the characteristic 
types of possible customers. 

If a letter or series of letters to machinists is called for, a 
visit to a machine shop with the view of getting acquainted with 
the men and learning their views of the product to be sold will 
hdp greatly. It is necessary to find out what their objections 
are, if any, their problems, habits, and way of thinking. Then, 
back in the office, though it be a thousand miles away, the letter 
writer can plan a letter to machinists that they will read and 
understand. And the same rule would hold true in writing 
letters to any other class. 

In selling to women, many large firms go so far as to send men 
out to make a house-to-house canvass and to get the views of 
women in all stations of life, leam their problems and their 
hopes. Farmers are seen on their farms, and their methods 
of thinking investigated. To do this successfully, the prospect 
must be known through personal contact and each dass must 
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be appealed to in a different way. The small-town merchant 
has problems that his big-city brother knows nothing about. 
The letter that would appeal to one would go over the head 
of another. Where a writer lacks imaginative power, he should 
go even further than the personal visits with possible and 
regular customers. A scrap book containing clippings from 
various publications, giving items and showing scenes repre- 
sentative of the surroundings and characteristics of possible 
customers, will assist. If selling to farmers, there should be 
illustrations and items descriptive of the farm, the farm home, 
and farmers' gatherings; or if selling to small-town merchants, 
views and articles about their stores and the kind of people who 
do business with these stores. This enables the letter writer to 
put himself in the place of the men to whom he is writing, to 
understand and sympathize with their problems and ambitions. 
Many writers believe that home surroundings have, possibly, 
the strongest influence of all. An appeal to the home life often 
touches a responsive heart chord that makes a world of difference 
in the pulling power of the letter. 

5> Personal Ambition. — Personal ambition is a powerful 
line of appeal both to men and women for many propositions. 
Some prospects are interested in anything that will elevate 
their social standing. Some are ambitious for the future of 
their children ; some to have pretty homes. All men and women 
are, at heart, ambitious. The business man eagerly looks for 
anything that will increase his business. The merchant is 
eager for anythii^ that will lead people to think well of his 
store. The husband is ambitious to please the wife; the wife 
interested in anything that will make the home more pleasant 
for the husband. There are hundreds of different appeals 
possible, depending on what the letter is trying to sell. The 
seller must learn for himself what is likely to appeal most 
strongly to his possible customer, in brief, whether he must 
appeal to the heart or the brain or both. 

6. The Customer's Problems. — ^The problems of the 
manufacturer must be studied from a different angle than those 
of the con.<!umer; the problems of the merchant are different 
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fnwn the problems of his customers. The manufacturer, for 
instance, is interested in anything that will enable him to turn 
out more work in less time at lower cxfst. The merchant is 
interested in holding his present trade and getting new cus- 
tomers. The consumer is interested in buying what he needs 
at a price he can afford to pay. These are just a few of the 
problems; one must understand what the conditions and dr- 
fumstances of the possible customer are, so as to show him 
convincingly how the article for sale will help him. 

7. Competition. — Here, for instance, is a fundamental 
appeal that might be used to possible customers : The manu< 
facturer faces competition; will the product help him meet it? 
The merchant faces competition ; will what is offered help him 
solve this troublesome problem? The employe faces com- 
petition — other men may be after his position. What is there in 
the proposition that will make him a better workman and aid 
him in getting ahead of the other fellow ? Learn if the possible 
customer faces competition of any sort; then show him how 
the product will help win over competition. 

8. Financial Means. — ^The size of his pocketbook is an 
important consideration in writing to the possible customer; for 
it must be remembered that the small manufacturer, the small 
merchant, the small business man, the low-salaried employe, 
cannot buy in the same way, the same things, in the same quan- 
tities, as the company or man of larger financial means. To try 
to sell a small-salaried man a very expensive automobile would 
be a waste of time and postage. Yet something like this is often 
tried. To make the proposition attractive, it must be put within 
the reach of the possible customer. If he cannot pay cash, the 
writer must be prepared to offer credit. The product might be 
sold on instalments, or liberal credit, where it could not possibly 
be sold for cash. The conditions or terms of the selling policy 
must be in accord with the possible customer's bank account. 

9. Tlmtng Delivery of Letters So They Will Receive 
Moet Attention. — In studying the habits of the customer or 
prospective customer, the time and place where he receives the 
letter should be considered. A great deal of postage is wasted 
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in writing letters that arrive at an inopportune time. A letter 
to a merchant, reaching him on Satiorday, his busiest day, 
would not b^in to have the favorable reception that it would 
were it timed to reach him in the middle of the week. The 
letter reaching a business executive on Monday, kis busiest 
day, cannot possibly receive the attention the same letter would 
receive if mailed to reach him Tuesday. In the summer time 
the same executive might consider Saturday his busiest day, 
for that is the day when he is rushed to complete his work by 
noon so that he may go away and rest over the week end. In 
the case of employes of large corporations who are paid either 
monthly or twice a month, a collection letter calling for the 
immediate payment of a bill is waste effort if received long 
brfore pay day. The busy machinist, kept steadily at his 
planer, cannot find time to read during working hours, yet 
the ei^ineer of the power plant often has spare moments when 
he could read all the literature sent to him. 



PRINCIPLE a— START THE LSTTEB RIGHT 

10. The Opening. — The second rule in the writing of 
advertising letters is to start the letter right. Tests have shown 
that practically every one will scan the first few sentences of a 
letter provided the letter is properly gotten up and the reading 
made easy. It is human nature to be curious to know what 
the writer has to say. If, however, the opening is not right, 
if it fails to attract attention and arouse interest in what fol- 
lows, the rest of the letter, no matter how good it may be, will 
probably never be seen. 

An important thing to be grasped at the very start is the 
big difference between the real meaning of the so-called you 
attitude, and the mere use of the word you. Statements that 
are either already better known by the reader than by the 
writer, or little sermonic paragraphs that make the reader feel 
like one who is being taught his lesson in school, will have the 
wrong kind of you attitude. It is much more effective to try 
to give the reader in the first paragraph some real news or a 
particular bit of information associated with the reader's sense 
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of self-interest than a general self-evident statement that merely 
contains the word you. Contrast these two opening paragraphs : 

A tame, cfeneral vDw aoDea] i' fou Judc* paopi* br tb* oiothas 
that doesil't grip. "•»' '"■■■ ■"">■» ""* BO do oth.r.. 

Newsy and pointed, and 2. Fl»» rMirs >co I ■•• in lino for 
the TKiu intpri«!t orirw **•• 1"^ "'' ■■■t"t«nt BurOr in ay 

me jod inieresi gnps. do»rt»nt. but I loot out to > liia 

■bl* Bui--Dn* who spoilt tvloo ki 
■uch ao I did In ordor to koop up > 
■ood porional ■ppokruico. 

11. Wliat to Avoid . — Trying to attract attention in the 
opening lines by mere freakishness or something that is not 
pertinent should be avoided. The writer might win attention 
by, figuratively speaking, standing on his head, but if when . 
he got on his feet, he tried to make the sale, the prospect might 
say that he was not doing business with circus downs. The 
prospect's interest might be aroused but his respect would be 
lost. Any opening sentence that secures attention under false 
cdors, to the disappointment of the reader later on, will htirt 
more than if he never read the letter. Here, for instance, is a 
specimen of opening sentence that has no connection with the 
subject matter: 

Do*r sir: 

OarBuiy »ld to B*lalua--*tt !■ only ■ acrkp of 

But If you vlilt our Annual Clotblnt Bala you will 
find that you can oavo Bor* than a aerap of papor. 

This specimen is weak because the first line bears absolutely 
no relationship to the sale of clothing; it is foolish to attempt 
such a roundabout way of attracting attention. The follow- 
ing opening would be tmdesirable also: 

The possible custraner is offended or antagonized at the very 
start by being told he does not know something; although it 
may be true, it is not tactful. It is another instanceof the wrong 
kind of you attitude described in Art. 10. 

12. Another thing to avoid in the opening sentence is an 
insincere attempt to make the letter seem personal. Here is 



Mr. Jonta laid t 
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The above letter was so poorly printed, the name so badly 
matched in on the typewriter, that anybody could tell it was 
sent to a number of names and that Mr. Jones never said such 
a thing. The letter writer should avoid familiarity. Trying 
to fool the possible customer doesn't pay. 

No letter should be weakened by a hackneyed start like the 
following : 



No one would talk that way. 
more likely say 



a you. knd te »11 or 



It is not natiiral. One would 






13. Opening Appeals. — The chart. Fig. 1, shows three 
general appeals on which to base the opening of selling letters. 
These appeals can all be classified under the main head Personal 




Interest ; that is. something that interests the person addressed — 
not the product to be sold nor the company selling it, for these 
do not interest the possible customer ; rather, he is interested 
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in what can be done for him. Some vital need should be touched 
upon, some obstacle or tangle that is worrying him, some weak 
spot that he wants to remedy, some cherished ambition. 

Any of these appeals may be used according to the class and 
character of the people and according to the needs of the par- 
ticular sales problem. 

14. Beginning with the desire -for- gain appeal, it will 
be of value to note how the following poorly worded and com- 
monplace paragraph has been changed not only to attract 
the attention of the reader but to give him a good reason why 
he siiould read the whole letter : 

The poor opening — ^A 

D»t.T sir: 

IB »r* aandlnc you undtr lapkrat* covsr our catslacu* 
of book! for prlnt«rB. • ■ • 

An interesting opening — -B 

D»»r Blr; 

Vould an additional $i ■ ■••k addad to your aalory 
b* «orth > littla txtra tfrorl on your p*rt? 

The poor opening A violates the most important rule in start- 
ing a letter by opening with remarks about the writer and what 
he has to sell. This does not interest the possible customer — ■ 
at least not in the beginning. In opening B, the writer attrac- 
tively tells what the books will do for the purchaser — he sells 
service. He does not use the word we nor our, but rather starts 
off with something that the prospect is likely to be very much 
interested in — increased salary. 

In opening C, the writer is again guilty of talking about his 
company, his company's campaigns, his own interests — things 
of little interest to the merchant. 

The poor opening — C 



The opening as it should be — D 
Euppoi* I coald. vlthout any risk on your part, ahoa you a 

«W by «hlch your atora could bscona tha laadar In.. . 

ttndaratand ■•, I ■■ not aaklna you to rlak on* panny unlaae 
tha Idaa appaala to you aa a kaan bualnaaa Ban — and avan 
tban I guarantaa. • * ■ 

In the corrected opening D. the interests of the possible buyer 
are put first; the best part of the proposition is shown in its 
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most attractive form. The appeal of greater reputation is 
applied here. See Fig. 1. 

15. In using the 8oiuethlng>tor>noth]ng appeal, the 

student should be careful that it does more than arouse mere 
curiosity. The appeal must be worked tactfully or it will result 
only in loss. When offering something free in connection with 
some other purchase, there should be some qualifying state- 
ment such as "as described below" (see opening F), so that the 
reader will not proceed to the second paragraph under a false 
impression. 

The deceptive opening — E 

This la poiltlvily rour last chknc* to gat tb* CoBplata 

Bvanlnc'B Bntarlalnaant outfit fro* Of coat. 

The opening as it should be — F 
Thii ii poiitlvalj' your laat chanca to gat tba Coaplat* 
Bvanlnc'a Bntartalimant outfit of 25 racorda fraa. ■■ 

daacribad balos. 

16. In the following fear-of-loss appeal, onnpetition is 
made use of. This is a good appeal to certain classes of business 
men or their employes. The following letter went to manu- 
facturers: 

The poor opening— G 

Va t>*E to announc* to tha trad* tha opining of our naa plant 
(#51 Bhlcti Bill ba davotad axclualvaly to tba Banufaetura of 
Ra* Carbon Btaalita la naw aubatituta for ataal for cartaln 

The opening as it should be — H 

Tau hava haard. Of couria. that itaal la going up. Thla 
■aana that If you Incraaaa tha prlc* on rour product rou 
glva cOHpatltora a chanca with Infarlor but lo>ar-prlcad 
product*. Tau lino* bo* bard it t* to (*t hlghar prlcaa 
undar praaant condltlona. If you don't ralaa prlcaa you loaa 

tha uaa tf our naa Carbon Staallt* — 
In Specimen H the writer shows an intelligent understanding 
of the conditions the manufacturer has to face and what is 
likely to happen if he raises his prices. Having pictured the 
chance of loss to the manufacturer, the writer then brings in 
the use of his product as a means of escaping loss of profits. 

17. Self-esteem, the last of the three general appeals, is 
occasionally used in follow-up work or collection letters. This 
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must not be overused, and when used mtist be handled with 
exceptional tact. People respond to the desire to be fair, the 
de^re to reciprocate for business courtesies and self-pride if 
this is not put to them too boldly. 

In Spedmen I is an example of the courtesy appeal used as 
a last resort to get attention. The reader is made to agree that 
courtesy pays. 

Specimen I 

a cr<»t< cood-vlll. 



18> In using the prlde-ln-self appeal, in Specimen J, 
the recipient is made to feel that he owes an apolf^y for not 
answering, and yet this is done without offending the prospect. 

Specimen J 

I r«sllc* hOK vary buiy yon muat b* &nd I aiaura rou th&t 



19. The following are various successful opening paragraphs 
and sentences. A study of their phrasing will show that Prin- 
ciple I, studying the possible customer, and Principle 2, starting 
the letter right, have both been carefully used. 



Tcur om autoBobll*. your faally (njaytni *11 th* 
■una of Ufa. you. youraalf, llvlnc battar--lan' t It 
i laarninf hon to obtain all tbti? 



20. What the Opening Paragraph Should Do. 

Remember that the opening paragraph must not only attract 
attention, but must create in the mind of the one addressed 
a desire for the goods, or a desire to do what is asked. There 
must be a summing up, in the first few lines, of some striking 
thing that either the product will do for the possible buyer, 
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or some striking thing that wiil happen if he does what is asked. 
If possible, the meal of the whole proposition should be put in 
the opening lines, as the examples given indicate. The first 
pars^aph is not aimed merely to attract attention but it must 
prepare the prospect for what is to follow; the opening should 
be natural and as near like talking to the prospect as the written 
word can be. It should be particularly remembered that a 
good opening paragraph cannot be written unless the propo- 
sition and the personal characteristics of the people addressed 
are well understood. 

One successful writer of advertising letters adopts this policy 
in writing opening lines : He sits back in his chair and imagines 
that the man to whom he is writing is hurrying by to catch 
a train; he has only a chance to say six words to attract the 
hurrying man's attention; what will those six words be so that 
the man will stop and want to hear more? When he has found 
an answer to that question, he finds that he has summed up his 
whole proposition in a very striking way. If he were trying to 
interest a man in insurance, a very hard thing to sell, he would 
not say, "You ought to have insurance." But knowing what 
insurance does for a man, he would call out something like this : 
"If you dropped dead this minute, what would happen to your 
wife and kiddies?" That would immediately make the man 
stop and think. It would do more than attract his attention. 
It would make him see how easy, after all, it is for his wife 
and children to be left without a home, without support. 

The letter writer must not consider what he likes best for the 
first few lines of the letter, but keep everlastingly in mind that 
which most forcefully gains the reader's vital interest. 



PBINCIPLE S~THE BODY OP THE LEITBB 

21. The Letter's Backbone. — ^After gaining a thorough 
understanding of the people to whom letters are to be sent, and 
mastering the art of starting the letter off in a manner that will 

arouse immediate and permanent interest, the writer is ready 
to consider the body of the letter — commonly spoken of among 
expert letter writers as the letter's backbone. This part of the 
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letter contains the two important factors, the description of 
the product and the argument why the prospect should do as 
asked. While the opening of a letter may attract attention, 
the description and argument concerning the product must 
be written to sustain the interest aroused and create con- 
fidence; othei-wise, the letter fails. 

22. Descriptlon.-^Where the prospect is thoroughly 
acquainted with the product, description is, of course, unneces- 
sary. If, for instance, the prospect has the article before him, 
either on trial or free examination, or if, as in the case of insur- 
ance, he knows exactly what is presented for sale, description 
becomes unnecessary and argument takes the leading part. 
The writer must avoid, in his description of his product, boast- 
fvd claims of superiority, superlative adjectives, exaggerations, 
bald assertions, too vague and general, or catalog-like facts 
with no life or graphic picturing. The product should be 
described from the viewpoint of the buyer; tell uihat it will do — 
not merely what it is. In an effort to sell an automobile the 
letter should not only describe the kind of steel used, the kind 
of axles, ball bearings, bore and stroke of engine, leather uphol- 
stery and other mechanical or equipment details. These 
details would be given, perhaps, but the writer should jirst tell 
about the smooth-riding qualities of the car, its snappy appear- 
ance, how the whole family can be taken out at one time, how 
easily it goes over the hills. The pleasure the possible cus- 
tomer would get out of the car would be the most effective 
story. In selling to dealers too much description should not 
be given of the product itself but rather to the number of cus- 
tomers it will bring into the store of that dealer. If manu- 
facturers are approached to buy machinery, they are not so 
much interested in what kind of steel is used in its manufacture. 
valuable as that point is, as they are in whether the machinery 
will help them turn out more work in less time at lower cost. 
The writer must get the facts that interest the buyer first. 
People nowadays are not usually interested in the company, 
the store, the factory, unless that vitally affects the product, 
as the Sunshine factory affects Sunshine Biscuits. They want 
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to know how much they will be benefited by buying. After 
an explanation of what the product means to the buyer, should 
come the argument why the prospect should buy of the firm 
in question. 

23. Argument. — ^After the prospect is interested in the 
product comes the work of making him buy. The argument 
must be sound, convincing, there must be proof that the product 
is what is claimed, satisfying reasons why the prospect should 
buy now — instead of waiting until later — in fact, the argu- 
ment must be such as would convince the letter writer were 
he in the buyer's place. If other people have used the product 
with satisfaction, the letter should say so. A few names of 
such people should be given. If space permits, excerpts from 
their testimonial letters are valuable; these are facts that 
impress the possible customer. He is naturally influenced by 
what others say of the product. Above all things the ai^ument 
must be sincere, rarely if ever bombastic. Enthusiasm is all 
right, but over-enthusiasm pounds insincere. The letter writer 
should imagine himself sitting right opposite the possible cus- 
tomer, looking him straight in the eyes and giving him the 
argument point for point, crisp and direct. A salesman, so 
placed, would not shout or make foolish claims; he would, do 
his best to be sincere in his argument. A letter should be 
written with the same ideas in mind. 

24. Proposition. — Part of the argument is the propo- 
sition made to the buyer. This must be attractive. If it is 
thought that the prospect will not pay in advance, the product 
may be sent on trial, or for examination. If it is likely cash 
cannot be gotten, the easy-payment plan may be made attrac- 
tive. Practically every buyer wants to be assured or guar- 
anteed satisfaction. If price is mentioned, it should come 
usually after description and argument. In most cases the pros- 
pect must be interested in the commodity before prices are 
talked to him. Knowing the people is essential before deciding 
on the kind of offer to make. The average prospect is reluctant 
to buy anything. Things are not bought nowadays — they are 
sold. Few are eager to buy, to part with money, until the 
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product becomes so attractive, the argument so sincere and con- 
vincing, the proposition so alluring that the buyer cannot resist. 

25. Piobable Objections Anticipated. — Much of the 
success in writing a good letter depends on anticipating, as 
far as possible, the probable objections of the prospective 
buyer. In selling goods through salesmen it is possible for the 
salesman — st^ding before the customer— to answer the cus- 
tomer's objections as they come up. A letter cannot do this. 
If the writer studies his people he may come close to what they 
are likely to think of the commodity and word his proposition 
accordingly. Mechanics earning $20 a week could hardly buy 
a piano for $450 cash. Their objections should be met with an 
offer to sell the piano on easy payments. If the price of a 
ccmunodity is higher than others, superior satisfaction must be 
proved. The hesitating buyer must be shown a good reason 
why be should act at once. In selling to a farmer, an argu- 
ment that the clothes were the latest style on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, might not interest him at all. He might think 
the suits were "dude" clothes, whereas he wants sranething 
that looks sensible, wears well and feels comfortable. For that 
matter, a city man, full of common sense, would laugh if any one 
attempted to sell him dothes merely because dudes wore them. 
There are some people in the cities who want the latest in every- 
thing, no matter what the appearance or quality; they want 
to be in style. There are people in the country who feel the 
same way. There are other people who want good wearing 
apparel, nothing freakish, good quality and fit. The analysis 
for selling ideas catmot be made a mere matter of locality; the 
writer must go deeper to find the proposition that will strike 
the responsive chord. 

26. Methods of Stating the Proposition.— The follow- 
ing letters give poor and good ways of stating the proposition. 
Letter 1 was sent by a manufacturer, selling gas engines, to 
dealers who were asked to act as agents. Study of the dealers 
in this field shows that they receive request after request to 
buy. If they bought all the products tendered to them, they 
would be bankrupt. As keen business men they buy nothing 
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unless they think it will sell — and easily. They expect the manu- 
facturer to help them do the sellii^. In Letter 1 the manufac- 
turer is willing to help the dealer, but he expects the dealer 
to take most of the chances; and as the dealer has bought 
goods before, on the doubtful chance of selling them through 
advertising, he wants more than a promise of advertising sup- 
port before he buys. Letter 2 anticipates the possible objec- 
tions of the dealer. The liberal second paragraph should be 
noted. The whole proixjsition seems very fair. 





Letter 1— Poor Example 




Ai our daalar 

th.t -ban th» 
ulvartiBlni^ 
tha ■&!•. Tb 


'faraara. "ho hiT» bsan attrac 
call on »ou. you will ba In a 
prica of Hodel F la (70. 

Letter 2— Good Example 


our anclnaa bo 


■a don't »k our datlin to buy our loods u 
fait tha daund. But w* r**liia tb«t th* d 

!«!oniI!'t"oS?''ZdiS? tl B 1 nE*° 'eo'hSM 'iJ'Ift 


til th.y hava 
t <a do. 


h»vt althar Bold tha analna, wint to kaap It, or you can 
rsturn It to ua and n will diiaolvi tha agBney. 


«a are both o 

lSo"»t°ouf*. 
raturntna our 


n trial. If with our vary affaetlva advartlBl 
a doisn fa™»r» to co»a into your atora and 

nclna. wa will pay tha coat of aandinc «nd 
yodsl F Bncina. If out of twalva far«(ra you 



Here is another letter, this time direct to consumer, and aimed 
to sell a talking machine. The letter comes from the mer- 
chant. In Letter 3 the dealer devotes a lot of space to insincere- 
api>earing claims. In Letter 4 the proposition is much more 
attractively worded. In Letter 3 the price would frighten away 
most interested prospects. The poor way of offering free records 
would hardly attract. In Letter 4 the easy-pajinent idea is 
shown clearly. It is used as an argument to close the sale. 
The free records are given a name Complete Evening's Enter- 
tainment and that helps- make the records seem more desirable. 
Letter 3— Poor Example 

Tha line Talklnc Hachine la tha graataBt In tha world. Ita 
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Letter 4 — Good Example 

Ro n»il to Sit kround nitliiily on lonf •vanlnta wondarlnc 
hn ta pBSB th* tin* kvu*! Put On m racord fron th* 19 
Coaplata Bronlni'i Entartalnssnt llBt-->hich v* furnish 
fras'-and anjor that c«.tchy 'Bam Bob Bay* Kith orchxtra, 
or pull th! ta.bla to an* slda and hava a dallihtful avanlnc 
of danclni. If tha mood li for tho iwoat. raatful old aonia 
Ilka 'Sllvar Thraafa Asoni tha Cold.* or a cood laugh at 
-Cohan on tha Talaphona.* you nay hava It all tn thla 
Coaplata Bvanlni's BntartalnBant--all at a turn of tha 
crank wfaUa you are alttlni back In your aaay ohalrr 
Juat fS brinci tba Rlni to your haaa and the raat ean ba 
tald in eanvanlant aanthly piysanta , By nakini tba firat 
payaant 919. you sat tha fraa Conplate Kvanlnfa Sntor- 
talnaent Raearda. 19 of thas, Tou alll hardly niai tha 
aaill aonthly suhb. and the aRjcymant to rou and youra will 
rapay yan a hundrsd tlnaa for naklnc tho inraatnant. 
■• faal that you kno* King aualltr--that probably ao>a of 
your frlendB. aho hava owned Elnga for aone tlse. hava told 
of the Becbanloal excallance of thla Instruaant, but tha 
booklet ia ancloaad for your full satisfaction. Ve guarantaa 
ta keep the aaehlne In order altho' that (uarantaa Is alaost 
■uperfluous Inaamch as the King rarely gate, out of order. 



PRINCIPLE i 

27. The Close. — Practically every advertising letter will 
call for some action from the recipient. There are, of course, 
letters mailed for educational purposes, merely to educate the 
prospect to appreciate the product or service, and these call 
for no reply. The average advertising letter, however, calls 
for either an order or further inquiry. It depends largely on 
vhat is said in the closing paragraphs, and how it is said, 
whether the letter is going to win or fail. Great skill should 
therefore be used in selecting the words of the closing para- 
graph. The writer should usually avoid the participial form 
of closing. Such closings as "Hoping to hear from you, we 
remain," "Thanking you in advance for a prompt response," 
and "Trusting this will answer your inquiry," are worn out and 
weak. 

28. No matter how good the letter's opening, description, 
argument, or proposition, unless the prospect can be led to do 
as you want him to, all your efforts are wasted. The method 
of leading him should be as simple as possible, but the thing 
for him to do should be perfectly clear. He should not be left 
to think out a way to get more information, pr order goods, 
or have the salesman call. All this should be arranged for 

ILT lSi-3 
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him. The easier it is for buyers to reply, the more replies will 
be received. The following letter-closing A, for instance, is 
from a letter asking for certain information. The writer closes 
his letter poorly. 

Letter A 

Tour proBpt r«*pon(a ulll b* >iipr*e1kt«<l. 
It fails to show the prospect how to reply. Letter-closing B 
gives a definite suggestion about writing for information. 
Everything is made easy that the request may be promptly 
complied with. 

Letter B 
Kindly bkvi 

Letter C is another example of poor closing, for not only is it a 
weak form of English, but it tells the prospect nothing — Cleaves 
everything up to the buyer, who, being too busy to bother about 
getting more information, may dismiss the whole proposition. 

Letter C 
t« bops to h*ar froa yea taon and r«a«ln. 

Here is a better way the letter could have closed . It gets some 
action from the prospect — shows him some easy way of reply- 
ing without committing him to any order. 
Letter D 

Just itnd ui k lilt af vfaat rou would Ilk* to turn Into caib 
■nd l*t u> BoMlt ■uittatlona. Tbara 1* no obarga or cbllu- 
tlon an your part, frita It on th« back of thli lattor if 
you prafor. v»d put It in tb* ancloaad raturn anvalopa. 
Vrlta to ua uiyvay. 

29. Often it is not possible to secure an order with the first 
letter. It may be necessary to get the prospect to request a 
catalog, booklet, circular, or some other data because a letter 
can not give information enough to produce the sale. With the 
catalog or other data in the hands of the prospect, a future 
letter may clinch the order. Letters may have to call several . 
times just as salesmen do. 

30. A tactless close like the following rubs the pro^iect 
the wrcmg way. It is all right to be persuasive, but over-per- 
suasiveness antagonizes. A salesman wouldn't think of saying 
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to a buyer, "If you don't order now you won't be able to sleep 
nights." That would be silly. Yet the following forms are 
just as bad. 

Letter E 

Tou will alia th* opportunity of a llfotlBO If you do not 
■cc*pt thti cffar. 

Or this: 

B*<rp Blnnto rou daliy irltinc no, yon >r« logins >onar. 

Next in weakness to the tactless close is the begging type of 
appeal. Such closing sentences as shown in Letter F arouse a 
feeling akin to contempt in the mind of the average buyer. 

Letter F 
Von't 70a pl**a( *nia*r tbla lattar today? 

alll fill out the 

31 . The right type of closing is the one that not only shows 
the prospect what he is to do but suggests that he will profit 
by so doing. The close should be clean-cut, dignified — as much 
like the writer would talk to the prospective customer as the 
written word can be made. Often one may write exactly as 
he would talk. Such closings are : 

inalosad card a 
vhatavar. Uall It TODAI. 
Juat nrkp a dollar bill In tbla lattar. at 

on tbla lattar will toll 

It'a vary lBPortant--on aacand tboucht. It would ba alsar 
to aall It ritht ■way-DOW'-vblla you bav* the lattar bafora 

Thara la no raaaon ahy you ahould not act noa. Tour natural 

!>roushly--hoa vary thor- 
naad of your aachlna ahop. 

— ., .1 ralr anou£b. lan't It? 

To auBina barore dacidlns? Tban return blank TODAT. 

Closing sentences should be planned so that it appears easy 
and simple to comply with requests — not "sign and fill out the 
enclosed card"; but rather, "merelj* put your name on the 
enclosed." The word "sign" suggests an obligation; people 
s^ checks, notes, contracts. Little things like these cotmt 
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much. Of course, in exceptional cases a test might show that 
making a reply very easy might bring numbers of unprofitable 
replies. Some classes of people maJce it a practice to send for 
anything offered free. The great average will, however, show 
the easy reply to be advisable. 



CLASSES or ADVERTISING LinTERS 



LETTEBS THAT GET BCBINESS DIRECT FROM CONSUMERS 

32. The different kinds of letters that fall within the 
classification of advertising letters will next be taken up. Each 
kind of letter demands individual treatment in its composition. 
The letter that is intended to get business direct by mail, on 
the first appeal, must be composed from an entirely different 
viewpoint than the letter that is intended merely to arouse 
curiosity and induce the prospect to write for catalog- 

33. Letters to consumers might roughly be divided into 
two classes. One class is that referring to products where 
the profits are sufficient to warrant the sending of a number of 
letters, catalogs, extensive follow-up, personally dictated let- 
ters, etc. In such cases enough money is made on each order, 
or on repeat orders, to warrant quite an expensive letter cam- 
paign. But there is another class where the profits on the prod- 
uct are so small that only a very few letters may be sent, and 
these as economically as possible. Before writing the letters, 
the writer must decide exactly how much he can afford to pay 
for an order or an inquiry, and be guided accordingly. The 
length of the letter depends on whether a sale is expected with 
the first letter or whether the letter is planned merely to arouse 
enough interest to get the prospect to write for more informa- 
tion. When the letter is to get an order, it should have all the 
information that any prospect might expect before ordering, 
even if it is necessary to make the letter fairly long. If the 
prospect is really interested, he will read it all. If he is not 
interested in the goods, the short letter would not help. If the 
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letter is merely to arouse enough interest so that the prospect 
writes for further particulars, any length will do so long as the 
letter achieves its aim. 

34. Following is an example of the kind of letter sent out 
by merchants to their customers and possible customers. It 
is very poorly phrased, has little or no human interest, and lacks 
individuality : 

IXar sir: 
Lacks interest, Wornout , •• i>«8 to ■nnonne* th* opinlni 



Here is the same letter written so that it not only grips the 
interest of the possible customer immediately, but makes the 
invitation sound so friendly and so persuasive that one wants 
to come in and shake hands with the writer. Remember, 
though, that each of these letters was personally typewritten 
and signed. The letter writer is cautioned against overdoing 
this personal appeal in his letters. 



Hayb* K itor* for >tn IS In 
■ pkrtleulBrl]' convsnlant plac« for 
yeu to do your buylni. 

But aTan If It'i ■ trlfl* off 
your ba*t, I think you'll b* Intar- 
•atad In knoalng about It bacauaa 
tt'a iplck and span naa--bricbt and 
InvKlni alth corraot hiLbardaahary of 
tb« battir kind. 

Sincere and friendly. ^^^^^ Jn-^JJ^; !f;s';f ti'LhlS^^i"; 

aura- lova of folka. 



The "friendly touch" ., y I """ 
earned still further and yet rlii aaay^a 
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35. Here is an excellent specimen of a letter used to sell an 
electric iron. The openii^ creates interest and the whole 
arouses curiosity. This letter calls for a direct return and was 
sent only to those who had previously expressed some interest 
in electric ironing. This type of letter must be used with great 
discretion; it is a form of letter writing that has been overused 
and often badly handled. 



D»r lUdu: 






Kr WEIGHT la six pounilB. 






IIT COBPLKXIOH ji nlck«l--hHhly polUhifl. 




Hr TBIPEEUTURB. uhll* »v»n. !■ v*r 
long M you naid aa. 


. -ar.. 


ana 


lUr CAPACITT. for haat. la «ra»t. 






(uaranU*d ror»v»r. 


truott 


bl. a 


Mr HOSE la aliihtly blunt, to pravant tba 


taa 


Hr HAHDLB la curvaa to fit your ha 
coafortabla. 


a-. it 


> a 



>ya cool and 

Hy KBTAL STAKD and DSTACHABLI CORD AHD PLUQ always accoapany 

I can aaoa yon aany atapa batwaan tha atav* and tha ironlns 

1 vork In any rooa having an alactrle fiitura. 

Hy PLAC8 la right by your ilda'-lat aa coaa and visit you. 

I know «• shall ba wara frlanda and yat cool anas. 

Drop aa a lin* today on tb( anclosad poatal card and I alll 

Vary truly yours, 



P. B. 

For 



1 brothsr. th* Tra 



boon coapanlo 

36. Here is a fine example of a good advertising letter that 
soHcits trial orders by mail direct from consumers. This letter 
was written by one of the successful students of the I.C.S. 
who is now a prominent advertising and sales manager. 

Daar Sir: 

<n a local bstsssn Fhlladalphla 



Starts out in an interesting 
Stoiy-likc way. 

Creates confidence by giv- 
ing actual details. 



aaa half 



Reads interestingly and 
brings out a fact that the 
reader may not know. 



I said to ths baggaga-aan; 'Poaa tbla 
happan oftan?' "SaarlT avary day." ha 
rspllad. 'aa carry tlraa alth arappara 
looaa, torn. -and rubbar aipoaad.' 
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broiidc«.>t over th* lBTid--lBP*rr 
pretactad aiKlnat llBht, dirt. 

Plain Krftft p>par--avan of ■ SO 
bB>ia--«OII'T atand tha strain o 
■hipping. But 30-pounil Kraft'- 
foroad with yarn and watererool 
•ill do tha trlok to parfactlor 
Taat tha atranith of aaapla anc 
Wrap It tUhtly around your wri 



Specific suggestion of what 



SGra* and othara. Tha post card la 
r your coDvanKnca. 

Vary truly youra. 

The preceding example has an attractive way of arousing inter- 
est. Yet the opening has something to do with the argument — 
it is not there merely to attract attention but to hold it. The 
writer places his arguments before the prospective buyer in 
a conversational tone. He draws a striking picture of what 
may be happening to the customer's tires. This is an excellent 
type of conversational composition used by many writers to 
make their arguments read smoothly and interestingly. It 
must, however, ring true. To base the letter on something that 
never happened is likely to do a great deal of harm. 

37, In the following example it is again seen how the writer 
makes the mistake not only of placing his own interests first 
but of writing the letter in such an uninteresting way that it 
is likely to be thrown into the waste basket half read. 



■ forty yaara. Vhan our 

a ha llttla thoucht that tba 



■nparlorlty of our (ooda, 
tini your rapty, na raaai 
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Following is the same letter changed so that it possesses the 
sales punch that wins business. The opening is attractively 
based on the desire for gain, yet this opening is supported by 
good arguments that follow. The entire letter reads smoothly 
and right to the point. 

D**r Sir: 

n*r* la &R oriJlnary prto* list th&t la »a vtluabl* to 
you aa ■ hundrad-dollir «nclosur«--B prica Llat thcl sill 
cpan your »y» to pr&ctlcally > hundrsd-dollikr lavlna on 

Tou knov tha aneraoua buyins and ■■Itlna axpansa In 
tha dlanond ■ark(t--an aipansa ■• taav* raducsd to a BinlBiui 
by a flnaly orcanlzad ayBtoc of buying. 

Thi* slvas you diaaonds at thi lo»Bt poaalbla rigura, 



38. The Letter to Produce Immediate Sales. — ^The 
letter intended to sell goods without further correspondence 
must be built up with the utmost care. ■ The reader must be 
carried right along from the moment his attention has been 
aroused in the opening par^raph to the description of the 
product, its use, argument why he should buy, the selling plan, 
the proposition, and the strong close. Every detail must be 
decided upon, even to the method of mailing the remittance. 
Or if the proposition includes a trial offer, the proper blank or 
return post card must be inserted. This sort of letter is the 
hardest to write and will not be successful unless it conforms to 
every one of the four principles given in previous sections. The 
following is a good example of such a letter : 

Daar Hadaa: 

■ouldn't it ba fina If you could buy your ooffaa 
dlract rroB tha laportar-^fraahly roaatad — and at tha Whola- 

Foat Dakaa thia vary thlni poealbla. Tha prloa you noa pay 

and than or tha ratall irocar: vary often the cofraa haa 

aava ONB-THISD by dealing direct with ua, for the lUFORTSt- 
dlrect-to-YOg plan ellalnatae thaaa two naadleaa profl ta and 
axpenaaa and slvaa you FRBGH ROASTED coffea. 



factlv balanced 'DELICIOUS BLEND.' Tha aoney that aaa ■ 
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IMPOnTBE-direct- 


to -TOO a 


th» wholavali p 


DMllia •iD<ina<ii or pr 




. FBBBH ROAETBD 


He risk for you to uk 




Why not allolnn 


nats7 Our Parcsl Poa 


t Bl«n i 


th« logis.l way 




» praii 


t roundabout ■» 






first ordara bu 


d*p*nd on'our cuitomar 


oriUrl 


K again and acal 



of dla- 



Don't bothar art tins a lattar--you auy ba busy. 
Karaly put jrour addroaa on tha anvalopa. ancloaa ranit 
(capar aonajr. aonar ardar. draft, or ataapa--Tha 
ara aafa), nail It In our Addrasaad Bnvalopa ~~' 
'DELICIOUS BLBHIi' will go to you PRBSII fron 
r«turn nail. If it dnaa not Burpaaa tba 39^ to JDf oor 
' asnd It back to ua and «• will 



and tha 



iiaadiataly ratarn your aonay. 

4 Iba. for »1-- Laga than U for aacb dallcioua cup. 

Flaaaa put your addraaa on tha anvalopa not ahlla yeu 
haVB tha Battar In Bind, and Juat lat ua naka you thla trial 
■hlpaant. Basaabar- -aonay back If you ara not HORG than 
olaaaMi. That*B fair ■nDUBh'-BUraly . lan't it? 
Toura for aarvlca. 

Band it ahola or ground. 

39. The Letter to Produce an Inquiry. — This kind of 

letter is easy to write, for it needs only to arouse curiosity; it 

calls for no order. But even this letter must be worked up so 

that all the real prospects in the field are attracted to write 

for more information. There must be a strong reason why the 

possible customer should ask for more details. Most letters 

fail in that they do not put up a strong enough argument why 

the prospect should get more information. To say merely, 

"Send for more details" does not mean anything unless a very 

good reason is given why this should be done. The following 

letter contains a good closing: 

Daar Bir: 



Yoo can't taalp baing proud of that Btudabakar. Wa 


know that froa akparlanea. B 


ut wa know, to 




had aoaathlng to rallava you 


from worrying 


bout buapa a 


chDCkholaa. aoaalhing to taka 


all tha -kick 




•pringa, you would ba proudar 


of it atill. 




Tha Btudabakar ownar wl 






navar bothara to aak. -How ar 




Ha knowa ha 


EDlna to rlda in Bonfort on a 






Bartin Racoll Abaorbara 


auPBly tha al 


elng half of 


parfact aprlng auapanalon. T 






ably good aprlnia. Thay ara 


larfactly abla 


tS'laki^oarl' 


hay a?a abla 


aaaa tha aprlnga ao Eantly ba 






roada ara robbad of all thair 






Raad tha aneloiad lalta 


froB Mr. »al 


h. Balow ara 




ly Btudabakar 




aouippad with Hartlna . Aak < 












plaaauraand'eowfort you hava 


baan Blaalng. 


Wa Bhall ba 


glad to aall you full particu 


ara if you wl 


1 aiaply put 


naao on the ancloaad card and 




worth do ins 


today. 
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40. The Letter to Bring Back Customers Who Have 
Stopped Buytng. — It must be remembered that letters direct 
to consumers are mailed for various purposes. A letter may be 
sent to former customers who have not been doing business 
with the firm of late. Following is an example of such a letter, 
written by an optician to former patrons. It acts strongly as 
a reminder and yet is written so tactfully that it will not arouse 
a f eelirtg of resentment : 

D»r Kudu: 

Tou alll prabkblir racall tb^t tha Uit tlni 
rour »y» knd pr«*crlb*a glaBBas for you. I tald 
b* nacaaaarv to bava tbam lookad aftar kgi-ln 't t 
>nd ay racerda of your caa* do not ahoa that you 
no doubt It haa allppad your BOBary. Tou kno* ho 
It la 10 corraot mya troubla If It iB nsglactad. 
■Ill ba no cbarsa for tti* axaainatlon, if you att 
rlBht aaay. and tf you naad a Chang* in sl'Baaa I 

Euppoaa you talaphona 



41. A letter to bring back former customers must be written 
in a smooth, natural way that makes the customer see the fair- 
ness of asking why he no longer deals with the company. A 
great deal of business is lost through not ascertaining why cus- 
tomers quit. A good customer may have some little complaint 
that can be settled in ten minutes, but he will not bother to write 
about it; he simply stops trading with the particular company. 
To bring this customer back into the family means careful work. 
A personal letter must be written to him recalling some of the 
things he has bought, some of the little favors that have been 
done for him. Such a letter must have a most friendly, personal 
touch. The following was personally signed and typewritten: 

Doar Sir: 

In looklni ovar our raoords n notlc* that to far 
thla aaaaan m hava not had tha plaaaurs of aarvinc you. 
■aa thara any llttla dlaaatlafactlon In tba laat purchaaa 
nad* of ua? Tf you had dlaplaaaad a frland unlnbantl anally, 
you would liko to have k chanca to axplaln. ■ouldn't you? 
That la oxactly tha nay wa faol. 

Tour ralallona with us bave always baan vary p 
Tou Bay racolloct tbo tin* wa arrangad that apodal 
for (ba suit you raturnad. v* Ilk* to da thoaa thin 
bacauB* it pay* In tba *nd to hava our frland* coapl 
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Suppoi* tb*n, that 70U drop In >nd se* us nixt 

. — . ..._-,... .-J „^ for ^h, wrltar. Jua 

irn pOBtftl card in th* B>1 
indvr to call. It !■ Ba«y 
Illy ruah of buainoaa and 



42. The letter that is intended to bring business from 
dealers or jobbers differs from the letters sent direct to con- 
sumers; for where the latter want to know about the product 
because they are going to use it, the dealers are interested in 
the product bnly as a means of bringing them more profits, more 
customers, more business. 

A letter written to a dealer or a jobber must convince him, 
first of all, that the goods are going to make more money for 
his organization. Later, quality, etc. may be taken up, but 
the most important thing in the mind of the dealer is, "Will 
these goods sell easily; how much will I make on them; do my 
customers want these goods; what are the reasons why I should 
put them in stock?" 

Dealers and jobbers ^et a great deal of literature requesting 
that they put in new lines and goods. The success of a letter, 
therefore, depends on what sort of proposition can be made 
to the dealer; that is, how attractively the writer can dress his 
arguments for buying these particular goods. It should be 
remembered that the dealer is likely to be prejudiced in favor 
of the goods he already carries. 

43. Something Free With Pirst Ord«r. — One method of 
interesting the dealer or jobber is to offer him something free 
with his first order. Of course, whatever is offered must have 
some connection with the product itself, such as a special stand 
for cigars to go to the dealer ordering a certain quantity of 
tobacco supplies; a fixture to display the goods on the dealer's 
counter, offered with first gross order; a moving advertising 
sign of the product for window display, to attract customers 
into the store; a special window display of the goods all set up 
and ready to be installed in the dealer's window; a number of 
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small samples to be given away to customers. In fact the 
something-with-first-order idea may be used in any number of ' 
cases; and the letter showing intention to help the dealer to 
sell the goods, when backed up with a specific scheme like one 
of the above, is bound to interest the progressive merchant. 
Free offers should not be made to cover poor quality, however. 

44. Guarantee of Satisfaction. — The letter writer must 
be prepared to guarantee that the dealer's customers will be 
satisfied with the goods or money will be refunded. This makes 
the dealer think that the writer has confidence in the product; 
and this gives him confidence also. Here is a paragraph taken 
from a successful letter illustrating this point : 

ll*B«bBr--lf > Blngla on> of yaur euBtomara !■ not Bar* tbftn 
pltkaad alth Hot-A-Ba«a hoslary kftar thirty Otra' iiaar, you 
can aiUiir nplaca tha hOBa. at our aipana*. or you can Blva 
hla hlB aonay back and dsduct it froB tha aaount of tha nait 
ordar--or wa atll rBfund. 
That'B a fair offar with no atrlnga to it. Tour cuitOBari 

GUAHANTSE and Not-A-Baaa wlll'aall battar than any othar 
boi* on your ihalvai. 

45. Presents for Customers. — ^Another way to make a 
letter effective is to offer to the dealer a limited number of little 
gifts, with a certain sized order, to be given the consumer with 
each purchase of the manufacturer's product. Of course, the 
gift must have some connection with the goods. Here is a 
good example : 

>itad In tha offar that Jackaon ft C 



labaab. Ohio, uaad 
bnilnasi *00 par oan 


aacura 12S naa account 


'■nS::.:'"' 


Wa ■111 ilva a 
tboaa n*wly patantai 

InJ th"l!oS-8olaa 


handy 

?:P!h 


littla Bhlnlng Dutflt--Ona of 
a that havs mad* such a blE hit 

Tha Ci?"l"^»nclOBSrati"!hoS 
B llttlB outfit haa provad. 


'. .„fVT. 

and childran. 


'■Airthat''ii 


? 'tS. SfrHr'SoM 
nacaaiary ie that 


iLS^s-L 


Our naa 


papar 


"^v 


»at-car advartlil 


t. billboarda 



•to. Bill naaa ivory-i>oi»a enoaa ma aoit lainao-or ariicia 
and atll aaan practically no sffort for you? 

46. Guaranteeing Sales.— The most effective appeal to 
the dealer or jobber is to guarantee him sales. Here is a letter 
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that has been used, with slight changes, for the last eight years 
and has always pulled a good return from dealers : 

Mr. Batth: 



W. mnum* th.t. ■ 




uccBiaful bualna 




opin to any Plan that ■ 




rinf paopla to your Btoro at no 


ooit to ycuri>lf. 








Our aucciBBfully 


trlBd 


caapBlEn ia 


•xtandsd to daalors hav 


na 


hB boat buBlnasB 


in'tbalr 


vlclnlly. Th. followln 


I Pl 


n Kill tharafora 


without doubt. 


BDlBOBt ItBBlf to rour 


bUBl 


atB Judoant aa 


a ■onav-Hkar 


roriaHi 








w. .Ill land TDu, 


fro 


or oharga. SOQ, 


1000. or aa aaAy 


BB 7011 TiBBd, or our uni 




tory booklatB. ■ 


th your na>a 


prlntBd 00 front pags. 


Wo 


ncloBB BannLa. 




ThBBO booklsta yo 


dlfl 


trlbuts BBOnI th 


■ achool childran 


to tBkB how, dUlribut 


•m ni your n»arhy = 


ualoiiiBra. ato. A 






m for a trlflB. 


ThBBs attrac- 








■By-nhlch. by th» nBy, 








Hound to brine ii»ny nB* 


OUB 






of courBO. Bddtd preati 






B wall aa 










W* offBr to pay y 


u r r dUlrlbutiBB thoBO booklBH as 






ordar and «wll 


Band you ona 










IHEEE ixiri if'thB'ofds 






ThlB ma;na''in 


»Bh profilB-.thrBB dollBrB 


lan't It aorth 


ssttlna 




ico7 


Return tha anc 


loaad card 



LETTERS THAT DBVBLOP LEADS FOB SALBSHEN 

47. Paving the Way for the Salesman. ^-There is 
another type of letter that is intended to create only enough 
interest to induce the prospective customer to return a card. 
blank, etc. for further details. When such an inquiry is 
received — these being called "leads" by salesmen — the inquiry 
is turned over to the dealer, agent, or salesman, and the sale is 
closed by personal interview. These letters differ from others 
in that they are not supposed to get business by mail; they 
merely act as advance agents to leam what people are inter- 
ested, and then pass the matter on to some local agent, dealer, 
salesman, as the case maybe, and let this agent follow up the 
interested prospect. In composing such a letter, therefore, 
the object is merely to arouse a certain amount of genuine inter- 
est, but not to tell too much about the proposition — let the 
agent talk terms, etc. In other words, anything that can be 
better explained at a personal interview is left out of the letter 
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and, instead, the writer spends his efforts in awakening interest 
and in getting the prospect to indicate that he is interested. 

48> Suppose the article to be sold is an office appliance, 
something that costs about $50 and is needed in every business 
man's office. Now the time of a high-salaried salesman should 
not be wasted in canvassing all the offices and learning whether 
they were interested or not, so a good letter should be written 
to the business concerns telling them how much money the new 
appliance will save them. A letter along the following lines, not 
telling too much, and yet enough to arouse interest, should be 



IXin-t Itt ■ dollar ba ■■Ttad ihll* tha n 


r lasta: r 
tha tiknk 


Our Htm Booklat -Offie. Laaka and Whara t 
Id b* on your daak. It pslnta out claarly 
baan found In othar onanliittona. Haiba 


Loeata 1 



jBBas H. Gtillnan. Froldant of tha Fourth National 
Bank, aatd, 'I think your llttla book baa aavad ot (2300 ao 
far--ona Fifa alana--Faa* 2S--aboalng us ahara «■ Bar* 

If you aant to know nhat Praatdant Sttllaan found on 
Faae 25 that Bavad hit bank ovar tlOOO. put rour naaa on tha 
•ncloaad blank-gat tha bDOklat--laDk It Ovor and you alll 
undoubtadlr a(raa that thara ara aoaa laaks in your buslnaaa 

The foregoing letter opens the way for the salesman by getting 
those interested in money-saving office machinery to write 
for a booklet that not only describes the machine but shows 
page after page on how it has saved money for the buyer. 
Nothing is said about a salesman's calling, for this would kill 
the letter's chances; many people object to havii^ a salesman 
call, and it is generally best not to play this up too strongly. 
Note how specific reference is made to page 25 of the book and 
how Curiosity is aroused in what is on that page. Note, too, 
the clever way the Stillman name is broi^ht into the letter. 
This letter going, as it did, to banks, naturally had to have some 
such testimonial to give it standing in the eyes of other bankers. 
Had the manufacturer talked too much about the machine, 
rather than what the machine would do, he would not have 
obtained half the returns that rewarded his first letter. 
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49. Selling Service. — In the following letter the sales- 
man is not spoken of as a seller of goods, but rather as an expert 
whose business it is to come into the prt^ressive business man's 
office and show him how to save dollars. This is known as 
selling service — selling what the product will do, rather than 
what it is. 



lit houaas. H* hi>B don* work 
Oarinvnt ABHoclatta, DppanhUB ft 
LOlbsri. ttc. Tou knoa th*B. 

W* Buigsit th&t you 1st Hr.^JonaB c*ll on rau and orfar 

taka than: if tbar ara not a>tlB 
oonBldsr thaa. In altbar casa 1 
Jonaa ia paid br thla eoapanv to 
faOturarB baa to aara dollars. 

Saturn tha ancloaad poat card and aaa JUBt ahat h* can do. 

In this letter the whole scheme has been to get the prospect 
to let Mr. Jones call. When he called he would study the prob- 
lems of the prospective buyer and then show just how the 
machine he was selling would fit into those problems and save 
the cloak-and-suit manufacturer money. If the letter had 
read "let our salesman call and show you" it would have pulled 
probably 25 per cent, less return, because, as remarked before, 
it is not a good idea to make the possible buyer feel that he is 
placing himself under obligations. The average person feels 
that when he invites a salesman to call he must buy. He fears 
that he will be bothered with calls, etc. To get away from this 
idea, the above letter talked more about service — in fact, the 
goods were not mentioned at all. 

A very good plan is to study the methods of various business 
organizations that have salesmen dose sales through interviews. 
This may best be done by writing to these firms and watching 
their methods, noting the style of letters received, how they 
encoiuage the visits of salesman, etc. 

50. Inquiries Must Be Followed "Up. — Quite often the 
advertising done by the manufacturer results in the receipt of 
numerous inquiries that must be referred to local dealers or 
agents to be followed up. It is a most important thing in such 
cases to see that the inquiries are properly followed up and not 
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neglected. A great deal of business is lost stmietimes through 
the lack of cooperation between the agent and the manufacturer 
in the proper handling of inquiries received in response to the 
latter's advertising. 

ANBWEBINO INQUIRIES RECEIVED FROM ADVEBTISEHBNTS 

51. One of the greatest weaknesses in advertising today- 
is the lack of proper attention given to letters that answer 
inquiries received from advertisements. They are not com- 
posed with the proper thought. The writer of the letter fails 
to study the peculiar conditions that may have induced the 
prospect to write for more details. Time has been spent in 
producing advertisements that will bring inquiries from inter- 
ested possible buyers, but often little or no thought is given to 
writing letters that will turn these inquiries into sales. 

52. An Inquiry Not a Sale. — ^The great mistake made by- 
many manufacturers is in thinking that when a person has 
answered an advertisement and inquired for further particulars, 
he is fully ready to buy ; that all one needs to do is to send a 
catalog, or descriptive circular, and the order will come back 
in the next mail. On the contrary, the answering of the adver- 
tisement is only the beginning of the transaction; the real selling 
must yet be done. 

53. The Right Kind of Letter. — The right kind of 
inquiry-answering letter is the one that continues where the 
advertisement left off. It is based on a careful study of the 
particular advertising appeal that first won the prospect's 
attention. If the key-note of the advertisement related to 
cutting down factory costs, for instance, the letter should con- 
tinue arguments along this line. 

54. Inquiries Cost Money. — Inquiries from advertise- 
ments are very costly, and waste due to weak answers is one 
of the worst evils advertisers contend -with. The mechanical 
handling of answers to inquiries is like throwing money into 
the fire. Unless inquiries are turned into orders, the large 
amount paid for advertising is useless expenditure. The suc- 
ci'ss of the campaign is then as much up to the letter writer 
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as it is to the originator of the copy. Any ordinary form letter 
will not do. If the case demands the use of forms, at least 
the forms should be arranged to meet the special inquiry, or 
fomi paragraphs should be constructed for insertion in needed 
places. If the occasion requires, a personally dictated answer 
should by all means be used. 

55. The following examples give good ideas of excellent, 
as well as weak, letters. 

In Letter A, nothing is done to learn what the prospect is 
interested in. Everything is put up to the possible buyer. 
The letter is weak, has no selling talk, and is a losing proposition 
for the firm that mails it. 

Letter A 
D*»r Sir: 

«■ Br* In racalpt of * 

raaufstad. ■• «r« aindlns yo_ 

lKt*Bt ginirtl Dktftlac In ablob w* havt 1 

ting thkt b4b* will ba found of Intoroit to you. 
The man who dictated that letter did not even take the trouble 
to look up the advertisement that brought the inquiry. If he 
had, he would have known that the advertisement referred to 
certain products made by his company, with booklets relating 
to them, and would not have sent a general catalog. That was 
a bad oversight. He should have written a letter on this order; 

Letter B 



Tsu can chack off aa Banjr beaklalB as yau Kould Ilka to 
racalva and rou Bill find th*D aor* tban mar* catalosa-- 

EuppOBa you raturn the card no* ahlla tha thouBht la 
tafor* yea-- ft? 

Such a personally dictated letter would draw out from the 
possible buyer the particular product in which he wiis especiidly 
interested. Knowing the wants of the prospective customer 
is half the battle of winning the sale. 

56. Letter C is another very poor specimen that lost a sale. 
Not only does the letter miss the opportunity of holding the 
'ILT isa-i 
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interest of the possible buyer but the New England branch 
never foliowed up the letter. Depending on agents to close sales 
does not always pay unless they are carefully watched and a 
record kept of whether w not they call on the prospect. 

Letter C 









TQur ragutBt of th« 1 


th hai bean rac 




■dTlB* tb>t rour r*auait ba 


baan rafarrad 


:o our Han Bnaland 












■a praparad to 


glv* our Inqulrlai and ord* 




ion. Ton will 


no doobt bear Trom tbra abo 


tly. 





The same letter rewritten as in Letter D shows how the 
inquiry could have been answered and the prospect inter- 
ested. Instead of leaving the prospect without any information 
whatever, as in the previous letter, Letter D was accompanied 
by a catalog. Note, too, the good sales punch, showing actual 
users of the product with whom the prospect is familiar. Fur- 
thermore, the address of the agent was furnished so that he 
could be sent for if he did not call. In this- way no possible 
chance of losing the order was taken. 

Letter D 
Hira la tha CLtaloi rou raauaatad. and I truat yon atll 



bulldlnsa (.a tha Rb> York Ekyacrapir, 

tha nav forty-atory bulldlnc balng. aractad by tha I 
National Bank, and tha Firth Avanua Via* Building. 



■orkaanahtp. 

Haaara. Brom ft Baaklna rapraaant our fira in Man Tork 
City. Thar ara conranlantly locatad at 42d 8traat and 
Broadaay. tha Valla Buildlni. I hava aakad than to cat in 
touch alth you at your convanianca. 

57. The Personally Dictated Reply. — If the product 

permits it — that is to say, if there is enough profit in the order 
to warrant the expense— it is wiser to dictate a personal reply 
in answer to every inquiry received in response to advertise- 
ments. This permits the correspondent to write a letter that 
will appeal to the particular prospect to whom it is addressed. 
The form or printed letter cannot do this. In dictating an 
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answer to an inquiry, the writer may make references to people 
in the locality where the prospect does business, who have used 
the product and like it. Or, better still, he may show just 
how this prospect especially can use the product so as to save 
money, make money, or increase business. It is advisable, 
thereftjre, where possible, to answer letters o£ inquiry per- 
sonally. The personal idea is then handled sincerely. 

58. The Printed Reply. — Where many inquiries are 
received every day and it is not practicable to employ the large 
number of letter writers that would be required to answer each 
with a personally dictated letter, a printed form letter is used, 
the inquirer's name being carefully filled in. In composing 
such a letter, great care must be taken to be sure that it covers 
the needs of all the prospects. The writer must think of his 
possible customers as in a group, must use an appeal that will 
interest them all, and should not attempt too personal an appeal 
in a letter that is obviously not personal. 

59. Referring to the Catalog. — If the letter is to refer 
to a catalog, by all means the writer should talk about the 
catalog in that letter; create interest in it; make the possible 
customer curious to examine it. If the letter does that, it goes a 
long way toward making a sale ; because once the prospect sees 
the catalt^ it is easier to sell him the product than if the letter 
pves so much of details and prices as to discourage the prospect 
from looking any further. Following are some good paragraphs 
taken from a very successful letter illustrating this point: 

F4C* 23 («•• CKtklaa) Bhow* you boo ona aan In your flald 
■■Tad iZ^OO In six months alth * . .. 

Or turn to pog* f2S and not* tha ■ .. ■ that Janrilnta 

Salth. praaldant of tha Standard Oil Aaaoclatai. laid -aavad 
ai Ua eoit tba flrit aonth.- 

Thaaa pbotoEraplia wara takan right on tha ground; ahOK tha 
tn aotual uaa and abat tha uaara think of It. 



IXTTEB8 THAT AID 8ALBSMEN 

60. In these days of keen competition, firms employing 
traveling salesmen often find it a wise plan to use letters con- 
taining special offers, expressions of good-wUl, etc. to keep in 
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touch with their customers between the salesmen's regular 
visits. In this way they are able to keep their products before 
their customers' minds and to counteract, to some extent, the 
undermining efforts of the salesmen of their competitors. 

61. Also, in certain lines it is often advisable to offer special 
seasonable goods or odd lots of products between salesmen's 
trips. In such cases the goods are offered by letter and each 
salesman is credited with the sales in his own territory. These 
letters are sent out as coming from the salesman himself and 
are s^ed with his name, but they are written by scnne one in 
the concern who makes a specialty of this sort of work. The 
following letter is one to be sent out by a jobber who has 
acquired a special line of dresses. It would not do to wait until 
the salesman made his semi-annual trip ; the goods might be out 
of fashion by that time. The following letter is therefore writ- 
ten and may bring in a good lot of business at very low cost: 

Hfra's &noth«r Hld-Saaion apaclal that «• plclfcd up 
through th* fallur* of Jiaat A **11b. Tcu knoB th*t bis 



It «ni uk* ■ c 

•apaclallv If yon miah 


rking toad 
It thrauah 


hit aa * Saturday Bpa 
• good alndow dlaplwr 


Ul 


„. ..'.r>s !n 


!?.''i:t;ji;« 


,ea ■ big profit 


IB. at pr 


c.a 


Think >hat 
non-t «at aiktn. 


thlB i 


*>aka 


Thta 


h* Bonay von can frn tbl 


Bnoloaaa f 
dra-lnca. but ph 
»t one* ahat aii 
Hld-Saaaon apacl 

appoint.^. 


na 11 
to Bra 


:HI 


lona and itrlaa. 


Thaaa ar 

nodala. 

la aiaaya 


dla 



flat tn aarlv and aaka your profit NOW. 



62. Here is another letter {personally dictated and signed) 
sent out by the salesman, showing how it is possible to get a 
customer to buy goods without the salesman's making another 
trip. 
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TMa* factarv ipaelkl* ara gDod aa nn--ill|htU' aailad, 
Int Mo earas aboot tbls Bhan ha can aava C2? Lat aa baar 
froB yon at onca In tba ancloaad ataapad anvalopa, for thay 
ara bound to lo fast at tbla priea. 

Teura for aora profita. 

63. Where there is possibility that the customer might 
buy before the salesman has a chance to make his call, it is a 
wise plan to write a letter something along the following lines: 

Daar Sir: 

Today aa racalvad a talagraB laaa ancloaad) froa our Hr. 
Allan aaylna: 

■Hold thraa caaaa of 'XXX apaclali in Baniral aliaa far 
Jannlnca. Aaaa. loaa, aa I aa aara ba'll nan! to look at 
tbaa at apaolal loa qnotattona.' 

Hr. Allan na tnfonMd that tha nnnanatly haavy ahlp- 
aant of thaaa XXX apaclals aoon tfroalaad (o aihaust tha 

anpplr. H» tbooabt of yon and >■ ha wtll aaa »Da an Iha 

19lb doabtlaaa roa alll t 

The letter signed by the President proved a big success, 

64. Another kind of letter is the one intended merely to 

maintain the good-will that exists between the customer and 

the finn and to build up prestige. The following is an excellent 

example: 

Daar Sir: 

Our Mr. Goldatain haa arlttan us about tha cordial 

your ordar #432. Thla aill hava mr paraonal attention. 

In hlB lattar ha rafarrad to tha axcsllant ailnaca 
diaplaya you orlflnitad. *a should lllii to paaa alona aOBo 

of your good Idaaa to othar booatarg. Vould 

you Bind havlnt Bona photographa takan of thaaa dlaplaya and 
aandlna tbaa to ua for publication In our houaa organ 'Our 

and yon can hava tha aork dona for aboot (S. 



65. These letters are all written to help the salesman as 
well as the firm. It pays to inaugurate a good system of writing 
letters by which it is possible to Ireep in touch with customers and 
retain their good-will and make each one feel that the house 
likes him and counts him as a friend. When it is considered 
that a dealer's account may be worth hundreds, if not thousands, 
of dollars a year to the firm, it will be plain that money used 
intelligently for this purpose is well spent. To accomplish their 
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purpose, such letters must not only tell the dealer something 
he wants to know, but their strongest characteristic must be a 
spirit of friendliness. 



HOW TO WRITE FOLLOW-UP LETTERS 

66. Before taking up the question of how to compose suc- 
cessfully a follow-up letter it will be wise to stop to consider 
just what a follow-up letter is and what it is intended to accom- 
plish. 

The follow-up letter is usually one of a series of letters, sent 
at certain intervals, and intended to sell goods. As an illustra- 
tion, let it be supposed that the manufacturer of a felt mattress 
receives an inquiry. On receipt of the inquiry, a catalog would 
be forwarded, and in the same mail would be sent an order 
blank and a good form letter emphasizing the merits of the 
mattress and endeavoring to close the order. If no order or no 
answer was received from the inquirer within 10 or 12 days 
(some advertisers allow a longer time to intervene), a second 
letter would probably be sent, and within 10 or 12 days more, 
probably a third letter would be forwarded. 

Follow-up letters are divided into three different classifica- 
tions, the continuous f<dlow-up, the campaign follow-up, and 
the wear-out follow-up, 

67. The continuous follow-up letter is used for keep- 
ing custtMners or prospective customers in touch with special 
sales, special offers, announcement of new products, educating 
customers or possible customers to the uses of the product, 
and various other purposes. There is no limit to the number 
of follow-up letters that may be written under this classifica- 
tion, for the letters have no connection with one another; they 
are like the regular visits of a traveling salesman or like the 
visits of an order taker. Retailers use these letters to keep 
their customers informed of specially priced and seasonable 
articles. Manufacturers send them to wholesalers and job- 
bers to keep them informed of new products. All kinds of 
business concerns may use these letters. 
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68> The campaign follow-up letter is entirely, different. 
This letter is aimed to get orders for some specific product. 
The manufacturer who has a new machine will select a list of 
possible customers, or present customers, and build a direct- 
by-mail campaign for the purpose of securing orders. He will 
have a series of three or more letters prepared for the purpose 
of interesting buyers in his machine. Generally, a feature of 
these letters is that the order must crane within a certain time 
to get scpme special inducement, or that the order will be filled 
only if received during a specified time. Just how many 
foUow-up letters there would be in a series depends entirely on 
the orders received from each letter. 

69. The wear-out follow-up letter is sent out so long 
as results justify the expenditure. The list of prospects is 
worked with letter after letter imtil the names either produce 
no returns at all or it is found that returns are not worth fur- 
ther working. The wear-out follow-up letter is a very common 
fcom of follow-up and its composition will be explained later. 

70. Having the knowledge of what the various kinds of 
foUow-up letters are, the question of how to write them will now 
be taken up. 

In the continuous follow-up letter the main point to remem- 
ber is that each letter, while it has no connection with the one 
preceding, must contain some real reason for its existence. It 
must present a message that will hiterest the man who 
receives it. It must be carefully written so as not to annoy 
by its pertinacity. 

71. In writing follow-up letters of any kind, the mistake 
must not be made of putting all the writer's best work into the 
first letter and letting the others merely beg for a reply or act 
only as reminders. Each letter must approach the prospect 
from a new angle. With well-written letters, it is entirely pos- 
sible to bring more replies with No. 3 of the series than with 
No. 1. 

72. Cbanglng the Offer. — If a $50 office appliance were 
to be sold, the first letter might talk of the merits of the machine 
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and offer to send it on receipt of $50, with a guarantee of money 
back if it failed to come up to expectations. This letter to 
1,000 prospects, for instance, might bring 20 orders. The second 
letter should not merely start something like this: 

> r*plr to our lm*t littar eaneamlni th* Oksll 



- Offlc. AppllM 

{the rest of the letter containing the same arguments as used 
in the first letter) . 

On the contrary, the second letter should ignore the fact 
that the prospect had not responded to the first and should 
start out with some point that will rearouse the interest of the • 
prospect. This would be a good opening for the second letter: 

E&v* th« prlc* of >n axtrk offlc* bor Mid tlOO • yaar 

(This letter would then go on and give new arguments why the 
prospect should order the appliance.) 

73. Moreover, in the second letter the proposition should be 
changed. Instead of offering the machine for J50, the offer 
would be to send the machine on the initial payment of only 
$10 and let the balance of $5 a month be paid out of the dollars 
saved by the appliance. This might bring in as many as 
50 orders. The third follow-up letter should present new argu- 
ments in a striking way and offer another proposition to the 
possible buyer. It would offer to send the appliance on free 
examination, no money down, payment of $10 to be made after 
machine has been found satisfactory and remaning payments 
to follow at the rate of $5 a month. This letter might bring 
more orders than either of the first two. 

Some might ask why the best letter is not sent first. The 
reason for this is that the successful letter writer never uses 
up all of his best selling points until the very last letter in the 
series. He tries to get all the orders possible under the most 
profitable plan. Then failing to interest people this way, he 
proceeds to offer them the same appliance on an instalment 
basis. This will interest a number, but there are people who 
refuse to send any money for products until they have exam- 
ined them. He reserves his last letter, therefore, to make the 
prospect his most liberal and attractive proposition. 
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The four principles of writing advertising letters, given in the 
early part of this Section, must be applied to the preparation 
of follow-up letters, if they are to be successful. Possible 
customers must be known, so that the proposition may be pre- 
sented to them in several ways, each more attractive than the 
one preceding. The truly successful follow-up letter grows 
better and stronger as it goes along. Compare the letters, for 
instance, to the calls of a good insurance agent. Each time the 
agent calls he has some new points to bring out why you should 
be insured. He appeals in many diiferent ways. That is what 
the strong follow-up letters must do. 

74< Finding New Angles of Approaching: the Fro6- 

pect. — The successful letter writer will be constantly on the 
outlook for new ways to approach prospects. He will remem- 
ber the different appeals given under Principle 1 and use many 
or all of them. Take, for instance, the sale of an automobile. 
An automobile might be offered to a business man as a con- 
venience to himself, an easy means of riding to and from his 
office, getting the fresh air, building up his health. That might 
be one appeal. Then the next letter might appeal to his busi- 
ness sense, show him how much more value he gets in the par- 
ticular car than in others at the same or higher prices. This 
would mean going into details concerning the mechanism, 
process of manufacture, etc. This appeal might succeed where 
the other appeal would fail — or the other might succeed where 
this would fail. But the next letter might forget both of these 
appeals and ask the prospect to buy the car for the use of his 
family — for the pleasure of those near and dear to him. He 
might not care for autoing himself and yet be perfectly willing 
to buy a car for the sake of his family. This for-the-sake-of- 
the-family appeal is much used to-day. 

These are just angles showing the many different ways to 
approach a possible buyer. The plan of changing the offer 
may not be used at all if the writer is successful in working 
out, in each of his follow-up letters, some good points why the 
buyer should gej in touch with the nearest dealer and buy this 
special car. 
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75. Things to Avoid. — In the composition of follow-up 
letters, the writer must not consider sending the letter unless 
it appeals to him that he is presenting his proposition &om 
either a new an^e, or in a very interesting way. The letter 
must never sound impertinent. Because no reply to the last 
letter is received, is no reason for sending a. follow-up that makes 
the prospects feel that the writer is offended or that he is insult- 
ing, or trying to scare them. They do not have to answer 
letters solicitii^ their business. AH arguments in the series of 
letters should be well presented, in logical order, and consistent. 
The writer shouldn't try to change the style of his letters in the 
belief that he is changing the arguments. Keep right to the 
main point ; try not to get familiar, or to adopt a beting atti- 
tude. It is well to leave the best selling argument until last 
if special offers are to be made. An attempt to write the series 
of letters at one time is inadvisable. The letters should be out- 
lined in a rough state until the returns come in from letter 
No. 1. The replies will often give ideas on what to put in the 
follow-up letters, especially as some prospects will bring up 
points that they believe are good reasons why they should not 
buy. For instance, a man might write in to say that he can- 
not afford to pay |50 for the article. This gives a good idea 
for follow-up letter No. 2, for if one man feels that way there 
are doubtless many others of like mind, and an offer of instal- 
ments would probably be very advantageous. Or a skilfiU 
new appeal and argument to meet the price obstacle might be 



76. Types of Continuous Follow-Up Letters. — The 

following letters, whicii would come under the classification 
of continuous follow-up, will give a still wider understanding 
of the variety in follow-up letters. The writer of these letters 
is a jobber in factory supplies: 

Letter A 

nlnk of Cl«v*lanil'i. 

this coBpuiy h*s baan ■ucipli'lna youra--or othar 
rovr nalghborhood-'far tb* lait tw*nty ya>ri--knd 
I proBptly, aarvlcaktilr, knd •conoaiollv. 
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n Eb1b> rilas. 



77. Here is the next letter sent out by the same writsr 
two months later. No reference is made to the first letter. 
In the continuous follow-up letter series, each letter is complete 
in itself, as already explained. 



Letter C 




GantlaBan: 

Tou probably hava ■ paraonal acq 
Juaaon, tha aanior p>rtn*r of tha F. 
Co-pany. 


3. Jamaaan Bfe. 


Bara la aoBathlnc ha told tha wr 
■It haa paid ua to do «11 our fa 

through Clavaland'a bacnuae of tba con 
you h«va ehargad dsaplta tha praaanl i 
Othor Jobtora h«ia booatad tha urlce o 

■or* than fair in tha Buttar.' 


itar yaatarday: 
ctory supEly buying 

t Clavaland'a haa baan 


Lat »■ BhOB ho« fair «• can ba t 


a yoD by quoting an 



78. The manufacturer should use continuous follow-up 
letters to keep in touch with his customers. The retailer should 
use letters of this style to promote sales. Banks may use let- 
ters of this kind to educate prospects to save their money by 
depositing in the saving departments. The continuous follow-up 
will prove a good business-getting aid to almost any business 
if the letters are written in an interesting way and give informa- 
tion o£ value to the possible buyer. In both of the preceding 
letters the writer has made a direct argument why he should 
get the business. Letter B enclosed a sjjccial price list of items 
carefully selected because ot their universal appeal. Letter C 
contained direct reference to one of the big business men in 
the locality where the prospect had his business. 

79. Types of Campaign Follow-Up Letters. — The 
campaign follow-up letter is the hardest to write, for it is used 
to develop a great deal of business in a certain limited period. 
The series must be well planned, full of enthusiasm and sincerity, 
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eadi letter being more interesting than the last. Probably 
one of the ' best appeals on which to build a series of 
campaign letters is to emphasize the time limit or special price 
idea. Assuming for purposes of illustration, that the manu- 
facturer of portable bungalows (small three-room, one-story 
houses that can be put up in one day by putting together the 
parts furnished by the manufacturer) wants to sell 1,000 bm^a- 
lows at $400 each. He gets in touch with a real estate man 
who owns a hundred acres of land near the ocean. The two 
cooperate and plan to sell the bimgalow and a small piece of 
ground at the price of $525 in small instalments. Here is the 
first letter of the series: 

Letter A 



XBAIBBUBQ HElGirrs la ml thin forty ■ 
CB--lt ts rlBht 

>Bant--|i>oa drink 



1 ts ritt. 

~»thlns--nlaa paopla- 



icloaad booklat) 



Will you parpilt our Hr. Jonaa to aaa you with aaiia. 
•to. «f tha proparty? Mo naad to buy noa. If you ara not 
raKdy. but It would pay you to tilia, without ooit, a SO-day 
Option on tha battar plota naar tha Ocaan. 

Sand back tha card tonight--lt la ataapad for your 

Vary truly youra, 

80. In the second letter — mailed after the 30-day option 
has expired — the writer uses the appeal of lost opportunity. 
Everybody dislikes losing a good bargain. Note how the 
writer makes the prospect hurry along with an order. 

Letter B 

That plot aa arota you about 30 dava a|0 la now worth 

ISO nora than yo ' " *'" '• " — 

Jans a Walling ya 

on the 30-day op — _ 

laaa than 4S50. 

Thla alBply shoaa you, Hr. Brown. 
HBIGRTE ia ■olnE forward by loapa and bo 
to ba ona of tha noat popular ahora raao 
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n IDBAL BUNCAIO*--rlEht n*ar 
tv* ■ 30-dU' option on by alaply 
ng Hr. Jon** t« Cftll. Tn» first 



• tb« ttaouabt 1* bafor* y 
Vtrx truly 70ura. 



81. In the third letter, which goes forward June 15, the 
writer changes his offer to include furnishings for bungalow, 
as it is now late for summer sales and the idea is to dose up all 
the prospects by an offer that will show that they are either 
interested or not worth writing to further. 



Letter C 






■n IDBAL BUHOALOV 
on sill ••• by tb» 
T KBMIBBUBG HBtORTS 



Sach of tha 40 la farntabed end raady for laaadlata 
-Panoy. Aa yau knon, tha «th*r bunaaloaa «ff*r*d to ro 
a not furntahad. Thaaa IDEALS wara furnlahad for rant 
dortns ths aaaaon for $190 and will ba rsntad at thia prl 
unlaaa aa haar fron ybu by tb< ZOth Indlcatlns that yon 
■ant ons of thaa for your o*n uaa. 

Tha prlca, daapita tba sitra furniahlnaa. aill ba n 
hlcbar than we flrat riaurad--|S29 payabla ISO now, IM 
July IStb. and fSO Auauat IStb alth tha balanca at |20 a 



9 buy with paople 



PAT OF THIS SaABOH'B EALg, 
Vary truly youra 



82. Wear-Out Follow-Up Letters. — In composing a 
series of follow-up letters of the wear-out variety it must be 
kept in mind that the purpose behind each letter is to present 
the same proposition, but to present it in as many different 
ways, from as many different angles, as possible. The propo- 
rtion in the following case is that of a publisher selling a set 
of books for mechanics who want to increase their knowledge 
of modem machine-shop practice. 

Letter No. 1 tells of the set of books and what they will do 
for the man who buys them, how they will increase his salary, 
make him a better-informed mechanic, help him in his fight 
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for success. The offer is then made to send the books on 
receipt of initial payment of |1. 

Letter No. S follows up No, 1 by saying in the first paragraph, 
"Just return the enclosed post card— that is all you need do." 
This letter offers to send the books for free examination — an 
interesting offer and an improvement over the first letter, which 
called for $1. 

Letter No. S offers a small reprint from the first book in the 
set. This is a forty-pa^ booklet showing the main chapters 
from the book "Small Tools." It appeals to those interested 
and is used to bring out the real prospects from the "dead ones." 

Letter No. 4 repeats in stronger terms the offer of free booklet, 
shows the prominent owners of large plants who have recom- 
mended the set of books to their mechanics, etc. 

Letter No. 5 offers a special reduction in price of the set of 
books with the same privileges of free examination and free 
booklet. It offers everything presented in Letters 2 and 3, 
and in addition a reduced price good for one month. 

Letter Ne 9 extends the offer of reduction for ten days — a 
last chance to get the books at the special price and with all 
privileges previously offered. 

In each of the foregoing letters, the proposition of a set of 
books remains the same but the offer is constantly changed. 
In this way the real prospects are reached in one way or another, 

83. The real secret of successful follow-up letters in the 
wear-out or the campaign class is to approach constantly the 
prospect from a new angle, to better the proposition, to make 
the offer seem more attractive, to anticipate the possible objec- 
tions of the prospect and meet them with' new letters. Avoid 
complaining to the prospect because he has not answered your 
previous letters. Rather make him answer by forcing him to 
see the merits of your offer through letters that are increasingly 
effective. 
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THE HGCHANICS OF THE ADVERTISING LETTER 

84. The foregoing pages have made plain the importance 
of: (1) studying the product, and the habits and character- 
istics of possible customers; (2) starting the letter right; 
(3) putting in the body of the letter the necessary persuasive- 
ness to ciinch the interest of the buyer; (4) closing the letter 
so that it induces the prospect to act at once. Next comes the 
work of putting the letter on paper — to have it typed exactly 
as it is to go to the prospect. This is called the mechanics 
of the advertising letter — the manner of salutation, arrange- 
ment of paragraphs, the spacing and other details affecting 
the presentation of the message. 

85. The Dating. — Little need be said of the dating. The 
name of the city is considered a part of the letterhead, not a 
part of the dating, in modem business letters. September 15, 
1916, is the preferred form. Rd, nd, and th are out of place 
in the date, and the style 9/15/16 is avoided by good letter 
writers. The date of a business letter is best placed near the 
upper right-hand comer. 

86. Salutation. — By salutation is meant the form of 
addressing the prospect. Most business letters use the form 
Dear Sir, or Dear Madam, or Gentlemen. Some writers have 
declared that it is unnecessary to use any salutation at all. 
They say that it saves time not to do so. One might also say 
that it saves time not to say Good Morning to a friend, but the 
time spent in being polite is hardly wasted, and for thai: reason 
there should be some salutation at the head of the letter. If 
the business relation of the company or personal acquaintance . 
with the person addressed warrants the use of a more familiar 
address, it is permissible to use the form My dear Sir, My dear 
Madam. Or if the acquaintance is even closer, the address 
Dear Mr. Jones, or My dear Mr. Jones, or My dear Mrs. Jones, 
or Dear Mrs. Jones can be employed. Addressing friends, one 
would use the form My dear Jones. Caution should be exer- 
cised against using these less formal salutations unless the 
relationship permits of the familiar address. 
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87. Arrangement of Paragraphs. — ^Paragraphing should 
be done with the idea of making the letter more readable. The 
arrangement of paragraphs in any letter depends on the length 
of the letter and the personal taste of the writer. With the 
three forms given in Pigs. 2, 3, and 4 each company uses a dif- 
ferent arrangement ; one uses plenty of white space and indents 
its paragraphs. Another carries the first word of each paragraph 
right out to the left side. The third permits of the use of less 
white space by increasing the lei^th of each line. Much 
depends on the length of the letter, not only as to the arrange- 
ment of paragraphs but whether the letter is to be single- or 
double-spaced; that is, whether there will be one or two spaces 
between each line. As a rule, when a letter page is full of type- 
written matter set in a wide measure, the use of three, four, or 
even five paragraphs will add to the attractiveness and read- 
ability of the letter, especially if it is single-spaced. 

88. Typewriter Type. — ^There are two general forms of 
typewriter type used. Pica and Elite, equivalent to 12 point 
and 10 point, respectively. 

This is Pica type 
This is Elite type 
Where the letter is not very long it is advisable to use pica 
type, but where the letter is rather lengthy, it is preferable to 
use Elite type for the reason that with it just one-third more 
words can be put into any given space. Long letters can be 
made very readable, and to appear much shorter, with the use 
of Elite type. This is a point worth remembering, for the 
appearance of any letter has much to do with its success. 

89. Th© Typewritten Letter. — If the amount of busi- 
ness warrants the cost it will pay to have each advertising 
letter typewritten separately. The progress made in printing 
typewritten letters- by the thousand, however, and . making 
them look like the real personally typewritten commimication, 
has advanced to such a degree that most of the advertising 
letters now used are prepared in this way; these are called 
facsimile letters, Jorm letters, printed letters, circular letters. 
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Note the paragraph arrangement 
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90. Facsimile, or form, letters are printed by various 
processes. Some letters are prepared on a machine called the 
Multigraph, some are printed on the machine called the Printo- 
graph, others are printed on regular printing presses, and 
others on duplicating machines. There are many concerns 
m airin g a business of doing this work at low prices. Some busi- 
ness oi^anizations that have enough work to keep a machine 
busy have their own equipment, but the greatw nimiber of 
business men find it cheaper to have their work done outside. 

91. Arranglnff Form-Letter Copy for Printing. — The 

principles that apply to the arrangement of business letters in 
general also apply to form letters; that is, there should not be 
so much matter furnished that the letter will appear crowded. 
This is a common fault of form letters. In preparing the copy, 
the letter should be tj-pewritten carefully on a letterhead of the 
kind that is to be used in printing, in order to be sure that 
the matter balances well. Care should also be taken to have 
a blank mai^in of at least | inch, preferably more, at both the 
left side and the right side of the sheet. If the names and 
addresses are to be inserted afterwards, enough blank space 
should be left at the top of the body matter of the letter for that 
purpose, as in Fig. 5. If the matter is to be set single-spaced, 
. or solid, as it is termed in printing, as shown in Fig. 2, a blank 
space of one line should be left between paragraphs. A great 
many form letters are printed without this blank space between 
paragraphs, thus giving a crowded appearance, much unlike 
good typewriting, which these letters are supposed to imitate. 

92. Fllllng-In Work.— The filling in of the name and 
address of the prospect at top of the letter is called filling-in 
work. This work, if done by trained people, is so cleverly 
matched as to defy detection. Unless a name is matched in so 
carefully as to seem the same color as the body of the letter, 
it is better not to fill in the name at all. A poorly filled-in letter 
is an insult to the prospect's intelligence. It is possible to 
have this work done right and it costs no more to have it done 
that way than carelessly. 
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In P^;. 5 is shown a good example of a form letter just as the 
printer would deliver it to a customer. This letter is printed 
with ink from set type, the typewriter effect being procured by 
a thin cloth that is spread over the type during the printing. 
With a proper ribbon on the typewriter, dates, names, and 
addresses can be inserted in letters of this Idnd so well that a 
great many persons will not notice that part is printed and part 
is typewritten. 

Where letters are produced by the "ribbon" process — a 
process in which printing is done by means of an inked ribbon, 
so as to give exactly the effect produced by the type of a type- 
writer striking through a ribbon — it is customary for the printer 
to furnish the customer with a strip of the ribbon used in print- 
ing the job. This strip can then be put on the typewriter and, 
by careful operating, the names and addresses can be inserted 
in the same shade as the body matter of the letters. 

It is not always easy to match well with a typewriter the form 
letters produced by stencil processes, and it is almost impos- 
able to match those printed direct from set type with no inter- 
vening thin cloth or ribbon. 

93. As form letters are sent out in great quantities by 
advertisers, persons that receive much mail get so many form 
letters that they recognize them as such unless the similarity 
to original typewriting is unusually good; but even if they do, 
a neat form letter with the name and address of the person care- 
fully inserted has a personal feature about it that is lacking in 
all other forms of printed matter, and is therefore more likely 
to be read. There are thousands that do not receive a great 
deal of mail and cannot distinguish that part of the letter is 
printed. Such persons receive such a communication as one 
written especially to them. 

In order to give a personal tone to the form letter and add 
spedal data to fit special cases, blank spaces may be left in 
the body of the printed letter so that matters of a persona] 
nature may be inserted. This personal matter may include 
the person's name or the name of an acquaintance of his. As 
an illustration, theifirst line of the letter shown in Fig. 5 could 
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be omitted in the printing, and then, when the name and addiess 
is inserted, a special line could be inserted by the typewriter 
operator as follows: "We leam from Mr. William Jones, of 
your town, that you intend to take up the study of Spanish 
about September 1." This plan gives a personal feature to 
fonn letters. 

94. Still another plan is to have a letter consist of two 
sheets, the first one being printed and the other wholly type- 
written. In this case, space is left at the top of the first sheet 
for inserting the name and address, while the necessary personal 
features are covered by the matter written on the second sheet. 

A common method is to have the printer leave space some- 
where in the body of the letter, so that the name of the person 
addressed, that of a retailer, or that of some other person may 
be inserted by means of a typewriter. Suppose, for instance, 
that the form letter treats of a new brand of coffee and it is 
desired to refer in some way to the local grocer. The best way 
to do this would be to leave a blank space near the end of a line 
so that the name of the grocer would look as if it belonged there, 
no matter whether it were short or long. A letter of this kind 
could start something like this: "Acting on the suggestion 
of our local agent ." The object in all 

letters of this kind is to use enough words to bring the blank 
space for a name near the end of a line, where it will be con- 
venient for the inserting of the name, and at the same time not 
detract from the appearance of the letter. Using a ptrson's 
name lends a desirable conversational tone to the letter. There 
is a difference in typewriter type according to make of machine, 
which must be considered in ordering letters printed. 

95. Signatures. — Some writers favor a personally written 
signature; they claim that better results are obtained than if 
a cut of the signature itself is used and printed. This is a 
question for individual testing. Modem printing science has 
made it possible to produce printed signatures that look almost 
as though they were done by hand. If the signature is well 
done, it will certainly be found more economical to have it 
printed than to sign each letter by hand. 
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The original of this was on ivory stock, printed in two colors — black, with delicate 

green for the badtground. The reduced reproduction 

gives a fair idea of the effect 
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96. Len^b of a Letter. — Several times, in this Section, 
mention has been made of the length of a letter. The writer 
must not get the idea that a long letter is better than a short 
letter or that a short letter is better than a long letter. There 
is no set rule. If written interestingly, the prospect might read 
a letter though it were two pages long. If not written inter- 
estingly, the prospect might not read three lines of the letter. 
Long letters are not good if a short letter can tell the whole 
story well. Short letters are ineffective if they leave out some- 
thing the prospect wants to know. The advertiser should 
write naturally, say all he has to say interestingly, then go over 
the letter and cut out any superfluous phrases; let short, terse 
sentences take the place of lengthy, involved phrases; make 
the whole letter live and full of real interest and enthusiasm. 

97. Stationery for Letters. — For most classes of letters 
well-designed and well-printed letterheads on good stock should 
be used. There is a growing tendency toward specially designed 
letterheads. 

One noted letter writer goes so far as to refuse to accept 
commissions for the writing of letters for which he does not 
design the letterhead. He tells how a manufactui;er of baby 
carriages secured a remarkably good letter to go to happy 
mothers of new-bom babes. He tried out the letter on his 
factory letterhead to 2,000 names and secured a return of 
If per cent. Then 2,000 were sent out printed on a sepia- 
tinted stock covered with laughing, naked infants done in soft 
undertones all over its surface, and in the last inch at the bot- 
tom other babies riding gayly in the manufacturer's go-carts. 

These letters produced to the extent of 8i per cent, because 
of the sentiment aroused by the unusual letterhead combined 
with copy in line with the design. The nature of the business 
and of the special appeal will, of course, determine whether the 
expense is worth while. Most lines of business could have an 
occasional specially designed letterhead. Fig. 6 shows a letter 
and specially designed letterhead aimed to sell Florida land to 
denizens of the colder North. 
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HOUSE PUBLICATIONS 

PURI»OSES, FORMS, AND METHODS 



INTRODUCTION 

1. A house publication, or house organ, is a magazine or 
bulletin published by a business house and sent to dealers, 
customers, or employes, to promote good-will, increase sales, 
induce better salesmanship, or develop better profits. 

House publications are distinct from publications issued as 
independent enterprises and for which a subscription price is 
charged. Some house publications, or house organs, as they 
are known in the advertising world, charge subscription prices 
to certain readers under special circumstances. Occasionally 
house publications are later converted into magazines. System, 
"the Magazine of Business," now published in Chicago and sold 
by yearly subscription, was at first the house publication of a 
firm making filing devices. 

There are approximately one thousand house oi^ns pub- 
lished in the United States and Canada alone. Many house 
organs are discontinued every year, and the idea commonly 
prevails that the death rate among house publications is high. 
However, if the field and the objects for which they are pub- 
lished are considered, the death rate, or discontinuance, is much 
less than in some other forms of advertising. The fact is that 
house publications form such a prominent advertising medium 
that their discontinuance causes more comment than the discon- 
tinuance of blotters, enclosures, or almost any other form of 
direct advertising. 
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The first American house publication was Benjamin Frank- 
lin's Poor Richard's Almanac, a publication advertising Benja- 
min Franklin's print shop, and now known as a classic. A 
similar house publication used by a firm of electrical contractors 
is known today as Poor Richard's New Almanac. 

2. The results from a house publication may be direct or 
indirect. Good-will cannot be measured in dollars and cents, 
but the good-will value of some trade-marks is worth millions 
of dollars. 

The sales manager of a Chicago firm made up a list of 209 
concerns whose business could not be secured by his salesmen. 
These prospects' names were put on the mailing list, and every 
issue of this firm's sixteen-page house publication for a year 
was sent to them. At the end of a year 136 of the 209 prospects 
had become customers and their business had amounted to 
over $200,000. A large proportion of this result was undoubt- 
edly due to the house organ. 

A large Philadelphia concern issued a sixteen-page booklet 
entitled The History of the Houghton Line, which carried as 
its subtitle "The Book That Built a Million-Dollar Business." 
The booklet tells in detail how this firm, after trying all other 
forms of advertising, finally solved its publicity problem by 
issuing a house publication, which started with 300 copies and 
9 years later circulated among nearly 100,000 readers. This 
firm uses no other form of advertising now, and publishes the 
following indorsement in the booklet : "In 9 years the Line is 
credited with having earned over a half million dollars in 
profits. It has reduced the cost of obtaining inquiries through 
advertising 90 per cent" 

Not all house publications are so successful. Owing to the 
cost of editing, printing, and mailing, the method of advertising 
by means of a first-class house publication is expensive, and 
requires close attention to the plan in order to be profitable. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF HOUSE PUBLICATIONS 

3. From the standpoint of the reader of the house publica- 
tion, and his viewpoint is a most important one to consider. 




:«««S«Slll:SSSi 



house publications are divided into four rather well-defined 
classes : (1 ) Salesmen's or agents' ; (2) dealers' ; (3) 
employes' or internal; and (4) consumers' or users'. 
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From the standpoint of the publisher, house publications may 
be broadly classified as ( 1 ) those going to people who sell, such 
as salesmen, f^nts, dealers, and so on, and (2) those going 
to people who buy, customers of the house, in other words. 



Most house publications are issued monthly ; some going to 
salesmen and agents are issued weekly, and a few are pub- 
lished quarterly; some advertisers unwis.ely send out house 
publications "now and then." 
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Most house publications are edited by the advertising or 
sales department, though in most cases, particularly in house 
publications goit^ to employes, there is a special department 
of publication. 

4. House Publications for Salesmen and Agents. 

Tlie I.CS. Messenger, Fig. 1, issued by the International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania; The Pro- 
tectograph Weekly 
Bulletin, Fig. 2, issued 
by the Todd Protec- 
tograph Company, 
Rochester, New 
York ; The Agents 
News. Fig. 3, issued 
by the Imperial Life 
Assurance Company, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, are good ex- 
amples of house pub- 
hcations intended to 
assist salesmen and 
agents. These repro- 
ductions, as well as 
nearly all the others 
in this Section, are 
reduced from the 
original size. 

The Larkitt Idea, 
^'"•^ Fig. 4, published by 

the Larkin Company, Buffalo, New York, is issued with the 
idea of making an agent of every customer that will consent 
to become one, so this publication goes to both agents and 
consumers. 

The house publication issued in behalf of salesmen and 
agents affords a most convenient method of sending out impor- 
tant and interesting information about goods, the methods of 
manufacturing, the policy of the firm, changes in prices and 
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discounts, changes in the plan of selling goods, successful 
selling schemes, salesmanship talk, advertising news, etc. It 
also affords opportunity to publish details of contests that most 
large selling organizations arrange among their salesmen and 
agents, the names and relative standing of the contestants at 
various stages of the contest, the working plans of the success- 
ful ones, etc A publication of this kind should be an attractive 
bulletin of information from the manufacturer to those dis- 
tributing his product. If conducted by practical writers and 



FIGHT FOR HUNDRED CLUB HONORS 



lARRDKTONH 
OOSERMI 



printed and illustrated well, it becomes an invaluable part of a 
sales organization. Though important information is usually 
given in personal communications, concerns that employ many 
salesmen or agents find in the house publication an economical 
means of imparting valuable information to those on the "firing 
line" of commercial battles. 

A house publication going to salesmen only need not be 
expensive, but may be produced on a duplicating machine. 

The Addressograph-er, published by a- firm manufacturing 
an addressing machine, is another salesman's house publica- 
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tion; it devotes almost one page to the standing of salesmen. 
A part of the front cover is shown in Fig. S, and it is marked 
"R^ular Edition." A separate house publication for users is 



I.C.S. UESSENCER 



IMPORTANT ISmSS, RULINGS, AND NOIKES 



S^^rsSMi-t-SS-i.^ 


















also called The Addressograpk-er, but it is marked "User's 
Edition," The N. B. C, Fig. 6, goes only to salesmen, agencies, 
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and distributing branches of all kinds, but one page is usually 
devoted to employe news and is for home-office distribution. 

5. Use of Honse Publications In Educating Sales- 
men. — The particular number of the I.CS. Messenger shown 
in Fig. 7 is used to educate salesmen. In this number represen- 
tatives and students working to enroll others are shown how to 
sell the course in Traffic Management, Instruction in regard to 
certain circular letters previously issued is also given. 

The Prolectograph Weekly Bulletin, Fig. 2, carries several 
articles for the education of salesmen. One is "A Modem 
Black Art," telling of a moving-picture film produced by the 
Protectograph firm showing how checks may be raised when 
not protected. "Trading Out Other Machines" is another 
article. "They 'Forgot' to Protect It," illustrated with a raised 
check itself, is a telling piece of sales work. In another article 
appears: "Blowing Price Objection to Pieces." This publi- 
cation averages about 20 to 24 pages weekly, size 6 in. by 8i in., 
and has been published for years, yet each issue shows good 
selling helps. 

Many salesmen complain that the house publications issued 
by their firms set forth impracticable plans. Tliis criticism is 
undoubtedly well founded, for it is true that the preparation of 
house publications is occasionally left to some one with ability 
to write well, but with either no experience in doing what he 
tries to help others to do, or else the lack of ability to present 
sound ideas to others. Probably no firm can afford to put its 
best salesman at work on a house publication, but if an active 
part in the preparation of the magazine cannot be taken by an 
experienced salesman who can write well enough to give intel- 
ligent and practical suggestions, the person in charge of getting 
out the house publication should secure for publication the 
experiences, plans, and ideas of successful salesmen and agents. 
In this way, the publication can be made a clearing house of 
good plans and a bulletin of fresh selling points ; it should serve 
to induce the less successful salesman to profit by the methods 
of others. It is sometimes advisable to offer premiums or cash 
prizes for accounts of successful plans from salesmen. 
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The average salesman cannot tell the story of his sales in a 
way that will Carry a strong su^estion to others. It is fre- 
quently necessary to take his story and rewrite it, giving full 
credit to him. 

The house organ affords great opportunity to keep up enthu- 
siasm and a feeling of cooperation among salesmen and agents. 
It does not take the place of letters sent direct to salesmen, but 
it covers a broad field and is a strong link between the firm 
and the representatives in the sales field. The term agents has 
reference to those men who are really agents and act on salary 
or commission for a firm ; it has no reference to firms who rep- 
resent certain lines as agents, but who are, in strict terms, 
dealers and nothing else. 

6. House PubUcattons for Dealers.— ^fee/ Filings, 
Fig. 8, published by the Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, New York, is a valuable house publication that 
has been the means of largely increasing distribution among 
dealers and increasing sales through dealers. This monthly 
publication, size 5i in. by 9 in., sixteen pages, not only exploits 
Art Metal furniture and files and shows the retailer what the 
company is doing in the way of aggressive advertising, but it 
gives excellent selling plans for retailers, practical ideas for 
window displays, etc. A series of bookkeeping-system articles 
for stationers and printers was published, and detailed articles 
on the processes of manufacture and explicit explanation of the 
selling points of the lines have appeared. 

Articles that will help to gain and retain the interest of 
dealers, whether purely educational or helpful in the direct 
selling of the line, are published, although the main purpose of 
this publication is to keep the advertiser's line before the 
dealers. Fig. 9 shows an article on the subject of lighting 
store windows, which appeared in Steel Pilings; this article 
attracted considerable interest, but it would not sell the firm's 
product either directly or indirectly. 

7. The Stewart Lever, Fig. 10, is another form of house 
publication to go to dealers. It has a circulation of 100,000 
copies, it is said, and uses expensive offset-process covers. 
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One issue contained 32 pages, 8} in. by 11| in., and a cover. 
Fiction was included and many illustrations were used. The 
purpose of this publication is to sell a long line of products 
to the automobile dealer and garage man and to give the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation an opportunity to 
describe and illustrate in detail its products to the trade. This 
can be done more effectively by means of a house publication 
than in a catalog, and the cost is perhaps less than if the story 
were told through high-priced magazines, though this form of 
advertising is also used. 

Ginger, Fig. 11, used by Stone-Ordean-Wells Company, of 
Duluth, Minnesota, wholesale grocers, is an excellent example 
of another class of house publications for the dealer. Each 
issue contains from 36 to 40 pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Several pages 
are usually devoted to a special feature article and some to 
fiction. Original jokes are used throughout No attempt is 
made to teach the dealer to do anything and yet the sales from 
it are surprisingly large. The text refers frequenUy to Stone- 
Ordean-Wells Company, but not always. There are straight 
advertising pages in the publication as in a magazine, some of 
these for the advertiser's own company and some for other 
firms. 

8. In a house publication for dealers, it is usual to try to 
help the dealer. A series of general advertising lessons may 
be run, model general advertisements shown, and cuts of adver- 
tisements offered free to those applying for them. Other ways 
of getting closer cooperation from the dealer are through offer- 
ing circular literature with the house publication, by showing 
good window displays, giving aid in store management, and 
telling about special campaigns. 

Concerns that do a large business through dealers realize 
that although the periodicals they send out are called house 
publications, there must not be too much house flavor to them, 
and they must publish interesting matter that makes for more 
and better business and larger profits for the retailer in order 
to command attention. Such publications do not bring trace- 
able results, but they produce immediately, exerting general 
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influence over future business and giving salesmen of the 
dealer considerable assistance. 

The Shur-on Chronicle, Fig. 12, published by E. Kirstein 
Sons Company, manufacturers of opticians' supplies, illus- 
trates how this house keeps the trade advised of some of its 
new designs in eje-glass mounting, etc. By making the 
announcement of these new styles in the house publication 
first, the company is able to key the results of its house publi- 
cation to a certain degree. 

House publications do not take the place of trade-paper 
advertising, but, they do a work that cannot be done by trade 
papers. 

9. House Publications tor Employes. — According to 

one business economist of the day, the problem of the near 
future will not be one of making money but of "making men." 
Nearly all large firms appreciate this problem, and in their 
attempt to meet it, they are turning for help first to the house 
publication. The house magazine for employes, or what is 
termed the internal hotise publication, does not refer to the 
publication that goes to road salesmen. It has reference to 
the publication that goes to workers, clerks, and employes many 
of whom are non-productive rather than actually productive 
in the dollars-and-cents return basis. The sales people for a 
department store, for instance, receive a house publication of 
the internal, or employe, variety and not of the road salesmen's, 
or agents', variety. The object of such a publication is to 
increase the efficiency of the recipient or to create good-will 
for the firm. An excellent example of such a house publication 
is the Wells Fargo Messenger, Fig. 13, issued to increase the 
cooperation of Fargo men and women everywhere, and having 
the effect of bringing messengers in the Far West in close 
touch with those who deliver products to magnificent New 
York houses. This publication contains fiction, and it is alive 
with Fargo news. The issue illustrated is known as the Denver 
Number. The front and back covers are both utilized to show 
the mile-high city against the Pike's Peak background, and 
naturally the opening article is "Denver, the Beautiful." 
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ARMCO BULLETIN 

PaUlakat b Ik* liituwu sf -AKMCO KEN" sndv Ot Si*Mm af Uh 
Opuattsc Diputnamt at 

The American Rolling Mill Company. 

AMma tU aamuniilationi to Iki VIm Pmldot Is chuf* at Iht 
Opantliii DlTiilan. 
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Think! Annco Men and Women 
Think of Safety. 



, ,,, n acddintiv both aeriow and minor, 

which b>T« been the remit either of abBolnte ckraleeuMU or fail- 
ure to luep constantly In mtod ^ thouzht of lafi^. 

We have repeatadir caDed your attention to ttw fact that 
■II Om MJe^ dencee we can Install, all the rule* we can fonnu- 
latfc an ttie ntCelj (ten* we can poet. aO the Conunltteea we 
anioint win have but little effect nnlcse we can prevail upon 

an to take a personal interest in your own safety and that of your 

One of our Buperlntendents, who U an scdent "Safety Flnt" 
man Id apealdnc of a recent Hrloua accident said : "I preach and 
prwDc* safety constantly, and I bdleve that this ^ant ha* a bet- 
tar record In this department than any other idant can show, 
but Id spite of all that the organiiation haa don* and la dolns 
•Joiut safeV line*, and In spite of all that I can do, men win gtt 
reckks* and after they suffer the eonsequencea even Uiey tbmn- 
adves can't tell why th^ took chancai — there's only one answer. 



When I sat down to write this appeal, to Annco men and 
women, to think more of aafeQr, I immediately began to rsallie 
that whatever I might say tnisht possibly be construed as the 
thoughts of one who was DocessBrily invjudioed. The flnal 
responiibUity for safety In the work* bang placed upon me by 
the General Management, some might Uiiidc I was tning to get 
from under my own h>ad by pladiur H upon the shoiildera of the 
more than five thousand vrariiers in onr planta. It occurred to 
me tha that the best w«y to bring this meesage to you would be 
to hav* The Bulletin be the spokeamaa for a man whose lite work 
is Safety, whose heart and soul are in the work, who ii InterMted 
-n no particular plant, no particular Individual nor set of indivld- 
lals and whose dr""— '- " ^.-..... 

That man U 
State of Ohio. 
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Other articles in the issue are "Behind the Trenches 'Some- 
where in France'," giving the experiences of Wells Fargo men 
in their London, Liverpool, and Paris offices, then serving their 
colors on European battlefields; "A Constructive Business 
Regime"; "Speaking of Our New Pension System"; "Oakland 
Plays Up the Safety Trunk" ; "Handling a Honeymoon Car" ; 
"Our Agent at Pearsall"; "It Was Only a Cat, but—"; 
"Brightening His Comer at Bolivar, Mo," ; and so on. 

Another use of the employe house publication is to drive 
home the necessity for care in handling tools, etc. as a part of 
the safety-first movement, Armco Bulletin, Fig. 14, published 
by the Ajnerican Rolling Milt Company, illustrates this point. 

Nearly att the public service, telephone, telegraph, and rail- 
road companies publish house magazines, some of them quite 
pretenlious, and many sell advertising space in their publica- 
lions. Sunset was originally the house magazine of the 
Southern Pacific Company but is now a magazine published by 
others. 

Many large manuiacnirers publish employe, or internal, 
house publications, and there is a growing field for this class 
of house periodicals in order to cement more closely the rela- 
tion of the worker and the boss. 

10. Houae Publications for Consumers or Users. 

WTien the magazine is one intended for the consumer or user, 
the matter published in it must be of a somewhat different 
character from that of a publication intended for salesmen, 
agents, dealers, or employes. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Company, Qeveland, Ohio, on 
receipt of an inquiry about an automobile, immediately places 
the inquirer's' name on the list to receive its house publication. 
The Auto Era, Fig. 15. This firm believes that the reading of 
interesting matter about automobile trips and automobiles, and 
particularly about the Winton machine, wilt eventually influ- 
ence the inquirer to purchase a machine and to select the 
Winton. 

Automobile companies are frequent users of the consumer 
house publication. The Packard, Fig. 16, size 9 in. by 12 in.. 
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is one of the most elaborate house publications going to auto- 
mobile users and prospective users. 

By means of the house publication to users, automobile com- 
panies find it possible to induce users to help, directly and 
indirectly, to sell cars, and since the average purchase price is 
rather high, this form of advertising is on the increase. Auto- 
mobile firms are not the only ones that publish user, or con- 
sumer, house oi^ans. The consumer class covers a wider 
range than any of the other three classes for the simple reason 
that people in all the other three classes may be l<^cal recipi- 
ents of consumer, or user, house publications. 

The employe of the factory may be a logical prospect for a 
low-priced motor car, and so he is put on the house-publication 
list of an automobile company. The dealer who handles the 
product of this factory may be in the market for a complete set 
of store-lighting fixtures, for instance, and so be put on the list 
to receive the house organ of a lighting-fixtures company, while 
the salesman or agent for this same factorj' is very likely to 
be put on the mailing list of a house publication issued by a 
tailor, for instance, or any firm that sells articles for which 
there is a general demand. 

11. Gesundkeit, Fig. 17, is an example of a consumer 
house publication used to further the sales of Euclid Sunburst 
and other beverages, and is one that pays its own way by the 
direct sales it creates. 

When house organs are sent to prospective consumers, it is 
even more important than with publications sent to salesmen, 
agents, dealers, and employes, that the matter published be of 
an interesting character. The prospective consumer does not 
have the same interest in the affairs of the manufacturer that 
the agent, salesman, dealer, or employe would have, and the 
publication must be of -such a character as to command atten- 
tion and create interest. 

12. An unusual example of the user, or consumer, house 
organ is The Main Track. Fig. 18, issued by Main, Squires & 
Company, a firm of certified public accountants who are audi- 
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tors, systematizers, and experts in business efficiency. This 

house publication is issued by a professional organization with 

nothing to sell but service. ■ 

In order to conform to a high standard of professional ethics. 



"0 mention is made in The Main Track of the clients served 
''y this company. Consequently, the subject matter must be 
pven over to general articles dealing with the value and neces- 
^'ty of adequate methods of accounting, the desirability of 
ILTl6z-n 
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■ regular auditors, and the possibility of efficiency methods and 
system in the conduct of a business or organization. 

In order to lighten what otherwise would be a heavy type of ' 
house publication, marginal cartoons. Fig. 18, are used to illus- 
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W« Follow The Hain Track 

lO TO Ihc wall and look at the mail of (he United 
Stales. 

The most importaDt feature to the man of a 
eoiffinercial mipd ii the intricate net work of railroads 
that cover almost every section with the intricacy of a 
spider's web. 

Innumerable junction points are 
presented to the eye. The variety of 
routes offered between two remote 
points is bewildering. 

It need doI be impressed upon the 
mind of the experienced traveler 
liiat the shortest distance between 
two points is not by any degree of 
certainly the quickest, the most com- 
fortable or the most dependable 



wide detours to insure low grades and fast running. 

A parallel condition exists in business manage- 
ment. The most abbreviated "short-cut" methods are 
not the most entclenl — nor do they ^ve Che most Ml- 
isfactory results. Between hopelessly involved red 
tape and reckless abbreviation of metliod, there is a 
salisfaction and efllciency — and this is the method that 
we seek out and put in practical working order. 

Abstract theories are not the basis of our work. We 
deal with calabliahed fact and sound experience. We 



Roulint, to tome people. 



Fic. 18 

trate the articles, and each issue contains at least one) and 
possibly two, articles written in the form of a story or a fable 
bringing out the essential business points in a striking and 
interesting manner. 
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Two r^;ular departments serve to break the monotony of 
The Main Track. One page is devoted to "Editorial Observa- 
tions," making comments on current events of a financial 
nature, and the other, "Flag Stations," is a page devoted to 
epigrams in which the railroad terminology is largely used on 
account of the name of the publication. The Main Track was 
chosen as the name for this house publication because it allows 
the use of the name of the head of the company and suggests 
his firm, besides permittii^ the use of a number of railroad 
symbolisms, thus making it easier to aim the editorial contents 
of the publication. 

13. The Successful Store Keeper, Fig. 25, published by the 
Feil Manufacturing Company, Qeveland, Ohio, manufacturers 
of Salvet and several widely known brands of stock foods, 
backs up the general advertising of the firm, and by means of 
keyed postal cards enclosed with each issue, the returns are 
definitely measured. This publication is sent to dealers in 
stock foods, and in addition to specific information regarding 
the lines of the company, it contains articles of real merit 
showing dealers how to increase their sales not only in the Feil 
products, but any other lines they may handle. The Successful 
Store Keeper is an educational publication and the sales articles' 
it contains are largely responsible for the interest created by 
the magazine. The actual business created by each issue proves 
definitely that this house publication pays. The Feil Manu- 
facturing Company is a heavy user of advertising space in 
agricultural publications, and does a large volume of business 
all over the country. 

14. The Agents' News, which was illustrated in Fig. 3, as 
originally planned was merely to carry official and confidential 
information to the insurance company's agents. As it is now 
published, it fulfills not only this purpose, but it provides a 
fund of interesting miscellaneous information and contains a 
number of inspirational articles. The effect of the publication 
now is to increase enthusiasm among the agents and to lead 
them to greater efforts to increase sales. A portion of the book 
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is also given over to the reproduction of testimonial letters 
received from beneficiaries of the company. 

15. Consumer, or user, house organs may become text- 
books in effect. Fig. 19 shows two pages from Grits and 
Grinds, the consumer publication of the Norton Company. It 
is a technical paper published in the interest of the grinding 
industry for users of grinding wheels and grinding machines. 
Even the operator of the grinding machine is helped in his 
work by reading it. The matter published is strictly technical. 

16. Acker's Weekly, Fig. 20, is sent out to consumers by 
Finley Acker Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. It has - 
not only aided greatly in local business, but has built up con- 
siderable mail-order business. The publication is mailed to a 
well-chosen list and kept in supply at the store, where cus- 
tomers may ask for it. Orders are often made out direct from 
its pages, and results may be more or less accurately checked 
by these orders. Similar publications have used coupons 
including a special offer as a help in tracit^ results. 

17. A sort of syndicated store paper may be used by those 
who find local printing high and poor, or feel they cannot afford 
to run an entirely private paper. The Inland Storekeeper, 
New York, N. Y., publishes such a paper, giving in each 
case the individual title of each separate client and furnishing 
general matter for three pages, which are alike for all mer- 
chants ; the fourth page is left blank~for the local store's special 
advertising. 

PRELIMINARIES TO BE CONSIDERED BEFORE 
STARTING A HOUSE PUBLICATION 

18. Choosins a Name. — The selection of an appropriate 
name for a house publication is important, for it is depended on 
to arouse a. desire to look within. The title should be easy to 
pronounce, easy to remember, not flippant, and, if possible, sug- 
gest the business. 

Ginger, the name of a house publication for a wholesale 
grocer, was a good name originally, but it has been copied and 
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revamped until it has lost its force. Bulletin, Service, News, 
Weekly, and Monthly are commonplace. 

Names may be of four kinds : ( 1 ) The firm name added to 
a word like Bulletin or Facts, like Goodyear Tire News, pub- 
lished by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Canada; 
American Light, issued by American Gas Machine Company, 
makers of gas-lighting machines ; (2) fanciful, as Whooperup, 
issued by Baker Importing Company, coffee importers and 
roasters ; Paint-ology, issued by C. R. Cook Paint Company ; 
(3) clever without particular reference to the business, as Cad- 
mus. Cadence, issued by the Cadmus Press, printers ; Baer Facts, 
published by a firm of stationers named Baer ; and (4) sugges- 
tive of the business without too much of the firm name and a 
sort of "teaser" effect, as Hubbell's Individuality for a firm of 
printers who do work that has individuality; Drill Chips for 
the little magazine of a drill company; Pen Prophet for a 
fountain-pen house publication sent to dealers; The Yellow 
Strand for a rope company that brands its rope with a yellow 
strand. 

Most of the fi^st two classes of names are cdmmonplace, and 
usually the third and fourth classes should be striven for, 
though in the case of American Light tht titls of the 5xst class, 
is good. 

In choosing a name, it is important to consider who the 
readers are to be, what is desired of them, what the publication 
is for. Then a name should be striven for that will rival what 
is classed as the 100-per-cent. perfect name for a house organ 
— The Salt Seller, published by Diamond Crystal Salt Company 
for distribution among dealers. This title is not strained in 
effect, it is not overclever, it is not commonplace, it is of the 
teaser variety, and it rearouses interest almost every time the 
title is seen because it ts so appropriate and suggestive. 

If a name suggestive of the business and possessing a sort ■ 
of teaser effect cannot be hit upon, it is well to choose a name 
that is. clever without having particular reference to the busi- 
ness, for names of this sort have a way of Sticking in the 
memory, and that is what is desired in order to influence the 
reader to look for the next number. 
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The Larkin Idea is a well-selected title because it suggests 
not only the name of the company but also the Larkin plan of 
supplying the consumer direct through the customer-agent. 

19. Blze of Publication. — The size chosen for the pub- 
lication should be suited to the business and not merely the 
first size that comes to mind or that the printer su^ests, for the 
size that would be 
appropriate for a pub- 
lication issued by a 
button concern might 
not be at all good for 
a publication on mam- 
moth engines. The 
readers should be con- 
sidered also. Are 
they expected to carry 
the publication and 
read it on the street 
cars, in subway trains, 
or are they to read it 
at home? Is it de- 
sired to make an im- 
pression on those 
readers by the very 
size of the house pub- 
lication, or are they 
already interested and 
is it merely a matter 
Fic. 21 of giving them the 

publication ? The 
method of distribution should be considered also, for if a 
house publication is to be sent to workmen, it may be wise to 
enclose copies with their pay envelopes. 

Hundreds of house publications measured were found to 
range from Tozver Spirit, Fig. 21, size 2J in. by 41 in., slipped 
into the pay envelopes of a manufacturing firm, to War News, 
Fig. 22, 17 in. by 22 in. War News was published by a steel- 
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furniture company with the intention of impressing the recipi- 
ents with the bigness of the contest during which it was issued; 
and it was approximately full newspaper size and in newspaper 
style throughout. The average publication was found to be 
about 6 in. by 9 in. in size, which is approximately the' size used 
for Agents' News, Fig. 3 ; Stvet Filings, Fig. 8 ; Ginger, Fig, 1 1 ; 
Shur-on Chronicle, Fig. 12; Grits and Grinds, Fig. 19. Another 
popular size is SJ in. by 12 in., used for Fig. 23, which permits 
the reproduction of most magazine advertisements in full siae. 
The Little Cos, Fig. 23, issued by the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, is a striking example of what different conditions may 
require in a house organ from the standpoint of size. In the 
lower left-hand comer is shown an issue of Little Cos for Sep- 
tember, 1914, which in the original measured 3i in. by 5J in., 
and the other edition of Little Cos measures approximately 
SJ in. by 12 in. The Cosmopolitan Magazine changed from the 
standard size to what is known as the big, or Hat size, publica- 
tion; therefore, the size of the house organ was changed and 
out of all proportion — as indicated by the views of the old and 
the new shape in Fig. 23 — in order to drive home to advertis- 
ing men the change made in the regular edition of the Cosmo- 
politan, On the title page the announcement reads: "Little 
Cos in the BIG SIZE." 

20. Editorial Policy. — The editorial policy should be 
decided on when the starting of the house publication is first con- 
sidered. In order to command continued interest and to knit 
closer the relation between the reader and the publisher of the 
house organ, the publication should have distinctive charac- 
teristics. The publisher must take the readers into his con- 
fidence, as it were, and publish articles that bring out his policy^ 
and the details of the business in a mutual-interest style. The 
publication must have a definite aim, for no two classes of 
readers can be appealed to from the same viewpoint. The 
employe is interested in pay and the dealer in profit, and each 
looks at his object from a different angle. The salesman will 
heed appeals to pride that would not reach the average employe. 

Just as the successful salesman is remembered largely by 
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reason of his personality, so the successful house publication 
is remembered. The tone of the house publication of a digni- 
fied, conservative bank would not be appropriate for a house 
publication going to sporting-goods dealers. The ediUtrial 
policy of the house publication must be the policy of the house 
itself, and if the house is working along without a fixed policy, 
it and its house publication stand small chance of success. 
What are the results desired? What methods will be used to 
secure results? Answering these two questions and consider- 
ing the policy of the house sets roughly the editorial policy of 
the house publication. 

21. Cover Design. — ^The cover should be omsidered 

before starting the house publication. Is there to be a special 
cover design or cover stock, or will the policy be to make use 
of the first pi^e for the cover? Publications making use of the 
first page for the cover are termed self -enclosing publications. 
Steel Filings, Fig. 8, and the W. B. C, Fig. 6, are self-enclosing 
publications. The cover design is pn'nted in the same form and 
with the rest of the publication. 

Most self-enclosing publications use only one color on the 
cover, for to do otherwise means running the entire form, 8 or 
16 pi^es, through again for the extra color. 

Cover designs are divided into two classes, relevant and 
irrelevant, and both of these classes may be topical, or timely, 
or not. Relevant cover designs are pertinent to the business 
of the advertiser. Irrelevant cover designs do not refer, 
directly or indirectly, to the advertiser's business. Topical, 
or timely, covers refer to the season or the topic of the hour, 
and have news value. 

Fig. 24 shows three cover designs of Northern Furniture, 
the house publication of a furniture manufacturer, for the 
months of March, April, and May. The March cover, which 
is topical and relevant, is a woods scene showing the big trees — 
the raw material of the furniture — and the caption of the cover 
is "Spring Business." Looking at those monarchs of the forest, 
the reader gets the subconscious appeal that Northern Furni- 
ture is good furniture. 
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The April cover, which is topical and irrelevant, shows a 
rooster crowing, and the cover is marked "Easter Number," 
The title of the picture is "Something to Crow About," This 
cover could be as well applied to flying machines, furniture, or 
felt hats ; it is merely a general claim without sellii^ value. 

The May cover, which is relevant and not particularly top- 
ical, or timely, shows a beaver with a tree in the background 
almost ready to fall. The title of this picture is "An Early . 
American Woodworker." This cover could be used . any 
month of the year and tied up indirectly with the business just 
as well. 

By looking over the illustrations in this Section, it is possible 
to get a clear impression of what is open in the way of cover 
designs. Fig. 1 shows a topical, or timely, relevant cover. The 
successful salesman's picture is shown and his resounxfidnesa 
in getting in touch with prospepts. 

Fig. 2 shows a topical, irrelevant cover playing up the sham- 
rock in green for the March 16 issue of the Bulletin. 

Fig. 6 shows a relevant cover without a timely appeal, and 
yet, if the expense were justified, a cover design that lends 
itself admirably to the timely appeal. The little boy could be 
shown carrying his box of crackers under varying weather 
conditions, in all climes, and yet protecting the contents. 

Fig. 8 is particularly relevant and timely, tying up Lincoln, 
Washington, and the U. S. S. Pennsylvania and the product, 
Art Metal, as all being "The Nation's Defenders." The appeal 
is timely for the February cover, and it is relevant because the 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania is equipped throughout with Art Metal. 

22. Cost of Covers,^ — From the standpoint of cost, 
cover designs may be divided roughly into four classes: 
( 1 ) Expensive ; (2) semiexpensive ; (3) moderate-priced ; 
(4) economical. 

The Stewart Lever, Fig. 10, is an excellent example of the 
expensive offset-process cover; it could not be considered for 
the average house publication. 

The Acorn cover, Fig. 25, is a semiexpensive, irrelevant 
topical cover; several colors have been used. 
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The two issues of Kodakery, shown in Fig. 25, illustrate 
moderate-priced cover designs where the only change is the 
date of the issue and the rectangle in the center of the cover. 
The Eastman Company is enabled to use the same art work 
and drawings with each issue. Excellent effects may be secured 
at very moderate prices by the use of two colors as in the case 
of Hubbell's Individuality, also illustrated in Fig. 25. . 

The economical cover is the self-enclosing cover used by 
many publications where cost is an important consideration. 
Steel Filings, Fig. 8, and the N. B. C, Fig. 6, are good examples 
of the economical cover. 

Not all cover designs are illustrated, though many of them 
are.' Linotype Bulletin, Fig. 25, shows an all-type cover, which 
is relevant because it is composed on the linotj'pe. 

Aladdin's Magazine, Fig. 25, shows a design that covers both 
the back and front. This is a striking cover and dresses up 
the one-color house publication that goes inside. The white 
of the paper was made use of for the snow effect in this 
February issue. The chief expense in connection with this 
cover, aside from the fact that it had to run through the presses 
an extra time, was the cost of the plates. In the small panel on 
the back part of the cover (almost covered in the illustration 
by the Salvet catalog) appear the words, "Warmth. From 
coldest parts of Alaska, the bleak plains of Maine, the most 
northern points of the United States, Aladdin Houses are 
giving their owners the utmost in comfort in the coldest 
weather — and with a minimum of fuel. This is proof of the 
high standards of Aladdin construction." This makes a strong 
selling cover design, and yet does not detract from the pictorial 
beauty. Aladdin's Magazine cover is excellent ; it is relevant, 
topical, has sales value and beauty. 

23. Making the Cover Serve as a Wrapper. — Some 
firms use a part of the front or back cover of a self-enclosing 
publication as the mailing wrapper, fastening the book with the 
stamps if the permit is not used, and a clip when the permit is 
used, as in the case of The Fell Manufacturing Company pub- 
lication. Fig. 25. 
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24. Importance of Cover Dealgit.. — The cover design 
has been treated at length here because, unless this point is 
given consideration before starting the house publication, the 
result will probably be a month-to-month policy and the publi- 
cation will never arrive at its full v^lue. 

23. Methods of Distribution. — Many house publica- 
tions published for the beneht of salesmen and agents are sent 
to the various branch offices of the company by express and 
then distributed to the agents or salesmen by hand. Most 
house publications, however, are sent through the mail as third- 
class matter direct to the retailers or consumers for whom they 
are intended. Employe, or internal, house publications are 
distributed personally, either enclosed with or accompanying 
pay envelopes, or passed around- on publication days. 



EDITING THE HOUSE PUBLICATION 

26. Having decided to publish a house organ, chosen its 
name, determined its size and editorial policy, selected the 
cover and the method of distribution, the problem is just begun. 
Now comes the work of editing, the hardest of all, for what 
has already been done is merely getting ready for the publica- 
tion. The value of the house publication to the reader and the 
publisher depends on what it contains. 

27. Material for Ptibllcation^-The first task is to 
secure data for publication. One house-oi^n editor receives 
carbon copies of all correspondence sent out, and this gives him 
leads for many articles. The incoming orders and correspon- 
dence can of course be looked up after be has noted references 
to them in the letters going out. 

This plan may not be feasible in every case. If not, the 
editor should keep in touch with all departments and ask for 
reports of interesting incidents. He should read the trade 
journals carefully, clipping all interesting and suggestive items. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of successful editing, to para- 
phrase the well-known saying. The editor should be ever 
watchful of news items to keep up interest and be continually 
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on the alert to sense the readers' wishes. During a flurry in 
the news and trade publications about trade acceptances, for 
example, items will be read about these things when at other 
times similar items would not get a glance. 

Another source of valuable suggestions is the exchange list 
of house publications. Many house publications will exchange, 
and while articles cannot be lifted bodily from other magazines, 
they may offer excellent su^estions for new articles, rewritten 
articles, ideas on illustration, typography, layouts, and so on. 
In case anything is copied from another publication, due credit 
should be given, and it is -best to get permission to use the 
matter, especially jf it i? copyrighted. 

28. Filing the Data. — Having secured material of 
various kinds, the editor should file it in such a manner as to 
have it instantly available for use. A simple plan of filing 
should be used because a complicated one will require too much 
time, and the house-ot^an editor usually has little time to waste. 

A plan used by one editor is to have in the lai^e vertical 
letter-file drawer of his desk a series of filing folders, labeled 
as follows : 

Cover suggestions Cartoons 

Layouts Proofs of cuts ready for use 

Editorial pages Jokes 

Title pages Illustrations 

Raw-product stories Personals 

Epigrama From the firing line 

Window diplays Advertising 

Store arrangements Novel uses 

Profit- figuring and accounting 

These are followed by twelve folders bearing the names of 
months of the year, one for each issue. This editor publishes 
a house publication for dealers, and when he starts an issue he 
can look through his folder for that month and get the timely 
items ; then he can refer to the other folders and be sure to 
round out his issue. For instance, the folder for October has 
within it a reference to Edison Week, so that he will be 
reminded to feature his company's sales to Edison during that 
month, Edison having chosen his company's products after 
thorough tests. 
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As articles and suggestions are clipped, they are dropped into 
these filing folders and are ready when wanted. If an idea 
occurs to him for future use, a rough sketch and write-up of it 
is prepared and properly filed. 

Si9. Selection of Features, — In editing the house publi- 
cation, the class of readers aimed at must be kept in mind. 
Articles on any one line should not be overdone. While the 
readers of a dealer publication may be interested in one article 
on accounting every month, they would not care particularly to 
have accounting articles exclusively in every issue. Selecting 
timely items adds the value of the news feature to the appeal. 
The features played up strongly should be the ones that will 
lead as directly as possible to more sales, increased good-will, 
and better salesmanship. 

30. Thinffs to ATOld.— Jokes are all right intheir place, 
but, as a rule, this place is not in a house publication. If it is 
made a joke book, readers will treat it as one. A few well- 
chosen jokes will add to the attractiveness of a house publica- 
tion, but too many, and ill-chosen and inappropriate ones, will 
depreciate its sales value. 

Readers should not be preached to. If it is desired to point a 
moral, the stoiy could be written and associated with some 
person, named or not, as is the best policy. 

The overuse of superlatives should be shunned. If a product 
is described as the very bestj very greatest, the product of the 
very biggest and most efficient plant, it loses considerable value. 

Undue familiarity should be avoided. "Yea, bo I" and such 
slang phrases have no place in the house publication of an ordi- 
nary business house. 

31. Closing Date Essential. — A definite closing and 
publication date should be set and held to despite all interfer- 
ences. If a week is needed to publish, 10 days before mailing 
jate could be set as closing time. March publications should 
not be issued in April, and as third-class mail travels more 
slowly than first-class it should be mailed accordingly. 
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32. Details Should Be O. K.'d. — H any detailed or 
technical' descriptions are published, they should be O. K.'d 
by an expert ; otherwise, the publication may be made a laughing 
stock by the reader. 

MECHANICAL DETAILS ATTENDING 
PUBLICATION 

33. Typography. — The subject of typography has been 
treated in other Sections but a few references are made here 
to the typography of house publications. 

As a rule, nothing less than 8-point type should be used for 
the 6 inch by 9 inch publication^; 10-point or 11-point is fre- 
quently better, especially where the page is set in wide measure. 

The eye cannot grasp over about 20 picas of type in a column 
of &>point or 10-point type, so too wide a column should not 
be used. The Burroughs, published for the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company employes, is set in five columns each 9 picas 
wide. Fig. 26 shows the right and the wrong way of setting a 
page in a 6 inch by 9 inch house oi^n. One is a page of solid 
type set 29 picas wide in the original. It looks hard to read and 
it is. The other page is set in two columns, and although a 
smaller size of type is used, the matter is easy to read. The use 
of a half-tone cut in the center of the page breaks up the mass 
of type and adds to the attractiveness of the page. If nothing 
is available as an illustration, a panel rule box of special matter 
may be used in the center of the page. 

34. Illustrations and Ornaments. — Illustrations for 
a page should not overbalance the page arrangement. Figs. 27 
and 28 show excellent sizes and arrangement of illustrations 
in an issue of The Edison Monthly. In each figure the two 
pages face each other. The illustrations are well handled. On 
the right-hand page of Fig. 27 a poem was used to fill out at 
the end of the article. These illustrations show one way of 
using color in a publication, as the lules or borders around the 
illustrations are the only color spots on the inside of the two- 
color house organ. 
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The use of special running heads at the tops, and lines and 
designs at bottoms, of pages is an excellent way of adding to 
the attractiveness of a house publication. Fig. 29 shows a 
number of those now in use. Fig. 29 (a) shows head and foot 
design of The Kodak Salesman. Fig. 29 (&) gives the running- 
head designs of four other publications, and Fig. 29 (c) illus- 
trates a style of running type arrangement and illustration idea 
to be used at the bottom of a page. In this case it is merely 
the style of footing the page that is uniform. The material 
for each page bottom is different. The running heads in some 
publications are merely set up (from type), but those shown in 
Fig. 29 (ij), (b), and (c) are hand-lettered, some in one and 
some in two colors. The typography of the page should not 
be overburdened with ornamentations. 

35. Special Pasres. — The house publication will likely 
have at least two special pages, the editorial and the title page, 
thou^ sometimes these are combined in one page. Figs. 30, 
31, and 32 show several different editorial and tide pages now 
in use. Statler Salesmanship, Fig. 32, published by a hotel, 
combines the editorial and title page in one. 

36. Art Work and Color. — The matter of art work is 
so subject to personal opinion that no set rules can be laid 
down. Too much art work, as a rule, kills a house organ. Art 
work is very expensive, too, and fine set-ups can be secured 
with type, so a great deal of art work on the inside pages is 
not necessary. No-l^ary Vim, Fig. 30, uses a specially designed 
zinc etching for the running head. Fig. 33 illustrates a half- 
tone heading used for a special article with the title engraved 
on the half-tone. Art work is used, and in color, in the Edison 
Monthly, Figs. 27 and 28, as borders for the illustrations. As 
a rule, one color is sufficient for the inside pages of a house 
publication, and if two colors are used, the second should be 
used sparingly. 

37. Making the Dummy. — A dummy is necessary in 
making up a house pubhcation to insure that the articles and 
illustrations shall appear in their proper positions. Some 
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articles are of more importance than others, and a carefully 
prepared dummy enables the printer to put each in the position 
intended by the editor; also, if some article has to be left out 
for lack of space, the editor and not the printer will decide 
which it shall be. A dummy should always be sent to the 
printer with the copy, and in it the illustrations should be pasted 
in the places where they are to appear and also the headings, 
layout of the pages, etc., should be indicated. The manner of 
making a dummy for a printed booklet has been explained in 
the Sections on Catalogs, Booklets, and Folders. 

If the printer submits actual proofs of the matter, they can 
be used to paste up the dummy completely. In this event allow- 
ance should be made for the display heads and running heads at 
the tops of the pages and the pages should not be made too full. 
This method will enable the printer to submit revised proofs 
in p^e form. 

38. Setting Up Surplus Matter. — It is hard to esti- 
mate just how much matter will be required to fill the pages 
of a large house publication, and it is advisable to have a little 
more matter set than is likely to be used. Extra short items 
are especially useful because they can be used to fill small 
spaces at the ends of larger articles and thus prevent holding 
up the job for new matter or resetting a portion of it. The 
extra matter set can be carried over to another number and be 
used eventually. When one number of the publication is ready 
for the press, the printer should be instructed to put all the 
surplus matter on one galley and then take a proof of it on a 
paper of a different color. In this way it will be easy to keep 
the surplus matter separate from newly set matter. 

39. Copyrightins;. — The subject of copyrighting has been 
treated in another Section, but a point to be remembered is to 
print a copyright line if the publication is to be copyrighted. 
An instance of the copyright line will be found in Aladdin's 
Maga::iive, shown in Fig. 25. Notice of copyright must be 
placed on the title page or next following page. 

40. Addressing:. — When a house publication is to be 
sent by mail to a large list of people, it is advisable to use an 
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addressing machine for addressing the envelopes or mailing 
wrappers; where the list is small, pen-written or typewritten 
addresses are more economical. By using carbon sheets of 
different color, several wrappers may be addressed on the type- 
writer at one time and several months' supply of wrappers thus 
addressed at once. For instance, if a black record ribbon and 
a red and blue carbon sheet are used, the black-ribbon copy 
may be used for the first month, the red carbon copy for 
the second month, and the blue carbon copy for the third. The 
usual objection to making several carbon copies is that the 
wrappers may become mixed, and a reader may* thus receive 
several copies of one number of the house magazine. How- 
ever, the use of colored carbon sheets makes it easy for the 
typist to keep the wrappers for 1 month separate from those of 
another. 

41. Keeping Up tJie Mailing XileU — The publication 
may be 100-per-cent. perfect but it is only as efficient as the 
mailing list. In publishing a house magazine, it is necessary 
to keep a well-arranged subscription file in order that names 

' and addresses may be added to it when necessary. The various 
manufacturers of loose-leaf books, cards, and filing units can 
supply first-class ready-made subscription files. 

The making up of a mailing list of purchasers or probable 
purchasers and having the addresses kept up to date is a most 
important work. If the house publication is mentioned in all 
the advertisements used, and is offered free for a specified time, 
a great many good names will be secured. 

42. Mailing Envelopes. — Fig. 34 shows three different 
types of mailing envelopes in use. The one for Advertising 
Wisdom is used to keep the list accurate by the simple and easy 
comer notation to the postmaster. Ginger is mailed each 
month in a special envelope that calls attention to some par- 
ticular article included. The Whooperup is mailed in the same 
kind of envelope each month. 
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POSTAL MATTERS 



43. Rate of Postage. — In the United States, house pub- 
lications are classified as third-class matter. The postage rate 
for this class of mail is 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof, the minimum rate for one copy being 1 cent. It is 
impossible to obtain the second-class rate of 1 cent a pound for 
a house publication. In order to obtain the second-class rate, 
a publication must be independent of the other business inter- 
ests of those issuing it, and must have a reasonable list of sub- 
scribers that pay a fair subscription price. If a publication is 
given away as a premium, or if it is sent for such a low sub- 
scription price as would make it obvious that the publisher was 
giving it away, the post-office department will refuse to allow 
second-class rates. To secure second-class rates, the house 
publication must change its character altogether. 

Third-class mail matter will not be returned by postmasters 
unless return postage is paid. If a return card is printed in 
the comer of the wrapper, as shown in Fig. 34, it is the post- 
master's duty to notify the sender when third-class mail cannot 
be delivered. 

Before printing a house magazine, it is important to make 
up a dummy of the exact inside stock, the cover, etc., that are 
to be used, so that the weight and mailing expense may be 
determined. It is well, if possible, to weigh six or eight dum- 
mies and then hnd the average weight, for a little overweight 
may necessitate extra postage on each copy, which, for an 
edition of ten thousand, would amount to a large sum. 

44. MalllDK Under a Permit. — By making application 
to the postmaster of the town or city in which the house publi- 
cation is published, a permit can be obtained, allowing the pub- 
lisher of third-class matter to print a special wrapper with a 
label on it similar to that shown on the wrappers of Advertising 
Wisdom and Ginger in Fig. 34. When such wrappers are used, 
publications may be mailed without stamps being afibced, the 
amount of postage being paid to the postmaster in cash. The 
regulations regarding the size of such labels as that shown in 
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Fig. 34 are strict. Specimens that will serve as a guide may be 
secured from the local postmaster. 

45. Us« of Precanceled Stamps. — Another time-saving 
method of mailing, and preferred by many to the permit plan 
because it makes the mailing seem a little more personal and 
not prepared so far in advance, is the use of precanceled 
stamps. These can be secured from the local postmaster by 
signing certain requisitions. By the use of precanceled stamps, 
it is unnecessary to cancel stamps either by machine or by 
hand, thus saving time in the post office and also insuring mail 
leaving the local post office in good condition. 



SECURING ADVERTISING PATRONAGE 

46. When a house publication is sent to a large mailing 
list, the expense of printing and mailing may be reduced by 
publishing the advertisements of other manufacturers. Often 
the mailing list is of such -character as to make the house maga- 
zine a profitable medium for other advertisers without impair- 
ing its usefulness to the publisher to any great extent. 
Publishing the advertisements of others divides the interest 
and more nearly brings the publication into competition with 
the regular magazines. Those who have had experience frown 
upon the securing of advertising patronage for house publica- 
tions. There are exceptions to this rule, of course. The 
Stewart Lever, Fig. 10, carries advertisements of other firms 
and'adds to the attractiveness of the publication by doing so. 
Ginger, Fig. 11, also carries advertisements of other firms 
whose products are distributed by the publishers of dnger. 

It is not advisable, of course, to accept the advertising of 
direct competitors, nor should any advertising be inserted that 
would be likely to lessen the faith of readers in the magazine. 

The reason that the securing of advertising patronage is 
looked upon with disfavor is that, unfortunately, some firms 
maintain house organs principally for the purpose of getting 
advertising, which they solicit from firms from whom they buy 
goods, who give it for fear of losing the business. 
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TECHNICAL AND TRADE-PAPER 
ADVERTISING 



USE OF CLASS PAPERS IN ADVERTISING 



INTRODUCTION 

1, The field of trade and technical advertising, by means 
of journals reaching selected groups or classes of readers, is 
one of the most interesting and at the same time one of the 
least understood branches of advertising. These mediums 
furnish especially valuable means for promotion work because 
of the opportunities they offer to the small advertiser, and 
because of the great number of manufacturing concerns that 
can successfully advertise through them, as compared with the 
few that are in position to undertake general advertising. 

The excuse for the: existence of a business or vocational 
paper is that it shall serve its readers by presenting a kind of 
information to be had nowhere else ; and by devoting them- 
selves assiduously to this task and by improving the character 
and quality of the editorial matter presented, the technical or 
trade papers have won many readers, and hence have been able 
to furnish the medium for especially effective advertising. 

Because each paper in the trade and technical field has a 
circulation that, when compared with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers of the general magazines, seems small, and 
because the rate for advertising in papers of this class is rela- 
tively low, the advertiser and the advertising agent at first did 
not realize the importance of these mediums, and gave too 
little attention to the preparation of the copy used in them. 
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The mistake was occasionally made of publishing in trade 
papers the same kind of advertisement as that which was 
intended for the general public, thus missing entirely the spe- 
cial opportunity offered in these mediums to talk directly to the 
merchants handlii^ the goods, and to talk to them about the 
trade aspects of their distribution. But a better appreciation 
of the definite part that the trade paper plays in the entire 
advertising scheme is resulting in a more intelligent and a more 
profitable use of trade-paper space. 

The general appearance of the advertising sections of trade 
&nd technical papers has been greatly improved by the increased 
attention paid to copy and to pDpy changes. Formerly the 
predominating type of advertising in such papers was the card 
that simply gave the name and address and business of the 
advertiser. Now the typical advertisement in the trade or 
technical paper is a vigorous and well-designed presentation 
of special claims and advantages for the goods or product, 
with the result that the advertising is more interesting to the 
reader and more productive to the manufacturer. Changes 
of copy are made regularly, and the publisher, who formerly 
discouraged this because of the extra expense for additional 
composition, now urges his advertisers to chaise their adver- 
tisements frequently in order to increase the volume of their 
returns. 

2. Service Departments, — An important means of 
improving the appearance and effectiveness of the advertising 
in the trade and technical papers is the service departments 
that have been created by the leading publications of this class. 
These departments are charged with the duty of investigating 
the products to be advertised and of writing the copy for the 
manufacturer. One large publishing house adopted the sig- 
nificant title of "The-Make-It-Pay Department" for its service 
section, indicating that the object of the work is to make the 
advertising more productive. Obviously this is a good invest- 
ment for the publisher as well as for the advertiser. 

The establishment of service departments by publishers, the 
more general use of trade and technical papers by advertisers. 
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and the demand on the part of agencies for men capable of 
handling trade and technical accounts mean that the advertis- 
ing man who has mastered the fundamentals pertaining to this 
field, and who is familiar with mediums, will have little diffi- 
culty in finding a market for his services. 

3. Definition of Technical-Paper Advertising;. 

Technical papers are those appealing to readers in technical, 
industrial, or professional fields, and technical advertising is 
the advertising of products used by these readers. The dis- 
tinction usually made between technical- and trade-journal 
advertising is that technical-journal advertising pertains to 
goods used by the reader, while trade-journal advertising pro- 
motes products which the reader buys as a merchant, to sell 
again. This distinction is not absolute, for many papers par- 
take of both characteristics. For instance, a lumber journal 
may be devoted to the cutting and manufacturing of lumber 
and also to its sale. It might, therefore, carry technical 
advertising of logging and saw-mill machinery addressed to 
lumbermen who use such, and also it might carry lumber 
advertisements aimed at dealers who would buy the lumber 
for resale. However, the definition as given is close enough 
for most practical purposes and for an understanding of the 
special field of the technical papers. Good examples of tech- 
nical publications are the Engineering News-Record, devoted 
to civil engineering in all its phases; the National Builder, a 
journal for carpenters and builders; Hospital Management, 
which is published for hospital superintendents and others 
engaged in executive work in hospitals. It is worth noting, in 
this connection, that most of the professions, such as medicine, 
law, architecture, dentistry, etc., have their own vocational 
publications, these being generally classified as technical papers, 
and the advertising they carry as technical accounts. 

4. I>eflnition of Trade-Paper Advertising:. — A 

trade journal, as the term is ordinarily used, is one that covers 
the commercial or distributing factors of a given trade or 
industry. It is distinguished from the technical paper in that 
its readers are chiefly interested in buying goods for resale, 
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as merchants; hence, trade-paper advertising is composed 
principally of announcements regarding products that are 
handled or dealt in by the readers of the publication. As 
su^ested regarding technical papers, this definition is not 
exact and the term is rather loosely used, but it is well to make 
this distinction. 

Examples of trade papers are Men's Wear, which is read 
by merchants selling men's clothing, furnishings, etc, ; the Dry 
Goods Economist, which is devoted to dry goods and depart- 
ment stores; the Grand Rapids Furniture Record, a journal 
for furniture merchants ; the Jewelers' Circular Weekly, a 
trade paper for retail jewelers ; the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
the shoe dealer's trade journal ; and the Pharmaceutical Era, 
which is read by retail druggists. 

5. Publications That Combine Technical and 
Trade Features. — A large number of publications that are 
referred to occasionally both as trade and technical papers 
combine the functions of both classes, their readers being con- 
sumers or users of certain products or appliances that they 
advertise, and sellers or merchants of other products adver- 
tised. Every merchants' publication is a trade journal in its 
advertising of merchandise that dealers handle, and a technical 
journal in its advertising of store equipment, window-display 
apparatus, and other devices that are used in the operation of 
a store. Likewise such publications as the Electrical Review 
reach contractors and central stations, which are technical 
consumers, and also dealers who purchase electrical appliances 
for sales purposes. The number of these papers is so large 
that it is well to consider both aspects in deciding what kind of 
copy should be used and wliat the nature of the appeal must be. 



ADVERTISING IN TECHNICAL PAPERS 
6. Finding the Market. — While a great many technical 
products are made for sale in but a single field, the technical 
press has been used to advantage in exploiting industrial prod- 
ucts that are used in many fields. Therefore, the advertising 
man specializing in technical work should familiarize himself 
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with the various classes of technical publications and the classes 
of readers which they reach, so that he can advise a manu- 
facturer regarding the possibilities for advertising his product 
in various directions. This involves also careful study of the 
product itself, and investigation of its possibilities for appli- 
cation to many lines of industry. This may seem somewhat 
outside of the field of the advertising man, but it is coming 
more and more to be understood that since advertising is 
intended to sell goods, the advertising man must be more than 
a writer of copy ; he must understand the merchandising 
requirements of the product whose merits he is exploiting and 
build his sales arguments in conformity with all the conditions. 
Such copy is more convincing than any other kind 

Finding a market for a technical product and making up a 
list of publications in which it may be profitably advertised 
constitute one of the nrast interesting and profitable kinds of 
work for the technical advertising man. 

7. Selection of Mediums. — After a decision has been 
made regarding the sales possibilities of a technical product 
in several fields, the question of the selection of mediums comes 
up. This is one of the most important features of technical 
advertising, because of the fact that the editorial appeal and 
hence the character of circulation of papers in the same gen- 
eral field varies, and the necessity imposed upon the technical 
advertiser is that he shall reach exactly the persons who are 
likely to buy his product. 

In determining the class of readers of a publication, the 
easiest and most effective test is an analysis of the editorial or 
reading pages of the paper. Circulation results from editorial 
appeal ; that is, people who read golfing publications are prac- 
tically sure to be golfers; those who take a medical journal 
specializing in surgical work are certain to be surgeons, and 
so on. The appeal of the paper editorially having been deter- 
mined, the class of readers and hence the style of the copy 
required to interest them will have been indicated. 

Many almost absurd mistakes are made in advertising tech- 
nical products because the advLTti.ser is not familiar with the 
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scope of the publications he is using, and addresses the readers 
of a publication without knowing exactly in what class they 
belong. This error is often due to use of the same copy in a 
ready-prepared list of papers in advertising a certain product. 

8. Copy in Technical Papers. — Because the special 
advantage of using a technical paper consists in its having an 
automatically selected audience composed of persons with a 
common interest in a given industry or vocation, the obvious 
means of finding what kind of copy to use is to determine what 
that interest is, and to write the copy in terms of that special 
interest. In other words, in advertising electric motors 
to woodworkers, different copy should be used from that 
employed in advertising the same motors for use in the textile 
field. This is a primary consideration in building technical 
copy, but it is one that is often overlooked. 

This means, too, that the special vocabulary of the class 
appealed to should be employed in writing the copy. The prob- 
lems of woodworking are different from those of textile manu- 
facturing, hence the copy-writer must know something about 
woodworking and textile manufacturing before he attempts 
to discuss the application of his product to those industries. 
A careful reading of the publications that are to be used will 
be of great service in establishing the "atmosphere" of the 
industry, and in furnishing the copy-writer with the vocabulary 
of the special class to which he is planning to appeal. 

9. Nothing catches the eye of the reader of a technical 
paper so well as a picture of an installation of the product 
advertised showing it in actual use. It shows him exactly how 
the appliance is employed in his industry. For this reason 
reproductions of photographs play a large part in the adver- 
tisements of technical products. Fig. 1 shows a typical adver- 
tisement of the Link-Belt Company, of Chicago, addressed to 
textile manufacturers. Note that the pictures show the interior 
of a textile mill, with the Link-Belt silent chain drive prom- 
inently displayed, while the headline, "Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Increases Production in Textile Mills" assures the interest of 
the reader. 
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It is not always easy to obtain good photographs of such 
installations, but they are so immeasurably superior to pictures 
of the machine or appliance alone, as a general rule, that it is 
well worth while to make a special effort to obtain them. 
Salesmen of the manufacturer can be enlisted in this work, 
while letters written to known users of the product will also 
result in photographs being submitted in many instances. 

10. When it not possible to obtain a picture of an installa- 
tion, the engraving of the product alone can be made more 
effective by developing its talking points or special advantages 
graphically. This can be done by indicating the unusual 
features by arrows, and connecting these with explanatory 
notes calling attention to them. Fig. 2 shows how the Western 
Electric Company, in advertisii^ its motors, illustrates the 
advantages of its equipment. 

11. Many machines are made for use in only one industry, 
and in this event the task of the advertising man, so far as 
the selection of meditmis is concerned, is easy. He knows, or 
can readily determine, which are the leading publications in 
that particular line, and the problem is then confined almost 
entirely to writing the copy. Here again the question is one 
of stating the claims of the manufacturer in terms of the user's 
business. For example, the P. B. Yates Machine Company, of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, does not talk about the construction features 
of its belt Sanders alone, but gets the attention of prospective 
buyers by suggesting the disadvantages of hand sanding, as 
indicated in Fig. 3. After the reader's attention has been 
secured in this way, the argument proceeds to the special 
features that are relied on to sell him that particular make of 
belt Sander. 

12. Most technical copy is educational ; that is, it is 
expected to create a favorable impression on those who may 
not be in the market now, but will later on be in a position to 
buy. For this reason it is important that a constructive argu- 
ment be developed in every advertisement, and a definite point 
scored. A mere announcement of the name or purpose of the 
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machinery or appliance and an illustration of it is weak com- 
pared with a clean-cut sales argument based on some feature 
that is shown to be of advantage to the user. 

Simplicity in design is usually an advantage in technical 
advertising. Features that should be included, as a rule, are 
an illifstration, preferably of an installation in a user's plant, 
to catch the eye ; a striking headline, stating an advantage in 
terms of the user's business; and the main argument consti- 
tuting the body of the advertisement set in type that is easily 
read, but neither large nor bold face, as the caption and the 
illustration should interest the reader sufficiently to lead him 
to read the entire advertisement. 

13. The Standins: Card.^ — ^While it is admittedly not 
the acme of good advertising to use a card that tells but little 
about the goods or- the house making them, these advertise- 
ments have a certain value for directory purposes. Practically 
every technical paper publishes a buyer's guide, or classified 
index, of its advertisers in which index the products used in 
its field are listed, and under each are given the names of the 
advertisers making or selling such products. -Many buyers 
turn to this index when they are in the market, instead of 
relying entirely on their recollection of display advertisements. 
Thus it is highly important to the manufacturer to be repre- 
sented in the publication constantly, in order to be listed in the 
buyers' guide. Many concerns use small cards continuously 
for this purpose, and occasionally insert display advertisements 
that are intended to develop the sales arguments more com- 
pletely. The advertisements shown in Fig. 4 belong in the 
class of standing cards, and while they may not appear to be 
effective, they undoubtedly serve a useful purpose. 

14. Amount of Space to Use. — ^While, as suggested, 
very small advertisements have a value in keeping the name 
of the product and the manufacturer before those who are 
looking for sources of supply, sufficient space should be used 
to develop a sales argimient. One of the best evidences of the 
value of space in a good technical journal is the general ten- 
dency toward larger space. Formerly small advertisements 
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predominated, but as 
improved copy brought 
better returns, adver- 
tisers began to increase 
their space. Quarter, 
half, and full pages 
predominate in most 
publications, while in- 
serts of two or four 
pages are frequently 
seen. Fig. 5 shows the 
first page of a four- 
page insert in a tech- 
nical paper, and the 
insert is designed to 
show the advantage of 
an improved wall paint. 

15. Accuracy in 
Technical Advertis- 
ing. — B e c a u s e the 
readers of technical 
papers are experts in 
their lines, errors of 
omission or commission 
in advertisements are 
quickly noted, and lack 
of familiarity with the 
industry is soon evi- 
dent to them. For this 
reason, while the copy- 
writer should overlook 
no opportunity to strike 
hard in his advertise- 
ment, the claims he 
makes should be capa- 
ble of demonstration, 
and in fact the demon- 
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stration should be made tn the advertisement. If there is any 
doubt regarding the accuracy of a proposed statement, it is well 
to submit this to some one in the held addressed, or to ask for 
criticisms and suggestions from the publishers whose mediums 
are to be used, as they are familiar with special conditions in 
their lines. 

16. Examples of Technical Advertlsemeiits. 

Fig. 6 shows a fine type of technical advertisement, in which 
the Prest-O-Lite Company explains the use of its oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting equipment for repairing machin- 
ery in textile plants. The picture shows the equipment in use, 
while the headline, "Urgent Repairs Made Quickly by Weld- 
ing," is suggestive enough to warrant reading further. An 
additional display, "Prest-0-Lite Process," couples the idea 
of quick repairing with the product of the manufacturer. 

Fig. 7 shows a technical advertisement of the old style, with 
too much display, an illustration that fails to tell the story, 
since it merely shows a machine, with no special feature brought 
out, and fails to develop any particular sales argument on 
which an interested buyer could base an inquiry. One redeem- 
ing feature is the use of a list of new buyers, for names of 
actual users form a testimonial of merit. 

Fig. 8 reproduces an advertisement that is quite simple in its 
design but generally effective. It is an advertisement of an 
ironing machine that is being offered to laundry owners. The 
machine itself is pictured ; and while a photograph of the equip- 
ment in use might have been better, immediate interest is given 
to the illustration \ty use of the caption, "Every Inch of Iron- 
ing Surface Used." This directs the attention to the machine 
itself, and the illustration bears out the claim. The advantages 
of the ironer are then developed in simple but effective style, 
as every sentence presents a real sales argument, with all gen- 
eralities eliminated and specific facts substituted. 

17. Since advertising claims are often discounted by the 
reader, it is often an advantage to be able to start an advertise- 
ment with a statement that has been made by a third person and 
which therefore is more likely to be accepted without discount. 
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Reproductions of news items and technical articles that contain 
implied ar^ments in favor of a product are valuable in this 
connection. In Fig. 9, for instance, the advertiser has repro- 
duced a clipping from a trade paper, in which a strike of silk 
workers who wanted better ventilation is reported, and has inti- 
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mated that the manufacturer should install air-conditioning 
apparatus in his plant. Because of their disinterested source 
such reproductions are nearly always effective. 

18. As an example of how technical advertising is planned, 
the work of Jaburg Brothers, of New York, in advertising 
bread wrapping and sealing machines may be considered. 
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The Battle Creek Bread Wrapping and Tying Machine is used 
in commercial bakeries for wrapping bread intended for sale 
through grocers to the general public. The machine is in com- 
petition with others, but as many bakers have their bread 
wrapped by hand, the safes work is principally that of showing 
the advantages of mechanical methods. 

The sales arguments are : 

1. Labor and material are saved in wrapping bread by 
machine. 

2. Better and more accurate work is done mechanically. 

5, An installation will be made on trial to demonstrate the 
desirability of the equipment. 

In developing the first point, actual figures are given in the 
advertisement, and a definite comparison is made between hand 
and machine methods. The net saving is then presented. 
Further, the reasons why it is possible to make this saving are 
given by showing that a small sheet of paper is used, and that 
but one operative is needed. 

In laying out this advertising and developing the sales points 
in the advertisements, it is recognized that the only reason a 
baker will install a piece of machinery to do work that is now 
being accomplished by hand is the opportunity to save money. 
Consequently, the money-saving possibilities of the machine 
are developed in the advertising, and the mechanical features 
are given less attention, as the willingness of the manufactur- 
ers to put the machine in on trial shows their confidence in its 
ability. The baker, it is understood, is more interested in what 
the machine will do for him than in what it consists of 
mechanically, and for this reason the mechanical features are 
subordinated to those of greater interest to the prospective 
buyer. 

Inasmuch as all large commercial bakeries are interested in 
saving money' in operating expenses, publications widely cir- 
culated in the wholesale bakery trade would be of value in this 
campaign. Such papers as the Bakers' Helper, Bakers' Week- 
ly, Bakers' Review, Bakers' News, and the National Baker 
could be used to advantage in advertising these machines. A 
typical advertisement of this finii is shown in Fig. 10. This is 

ILT 162-14 
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a double-page spread, a size that is by no means uncommon in 
trade and technical journals. 

19. Reading Notices. — Publicity in the reading columns 
o£ technical papers can sometimes be obtained, provided the 
manufacturer has something of real interest to offer. The 
practice of giving reading notices as part of the service to the 
advertiser is being discontinued by most high-grade technical 
papers, though there are many that conduct columns or depart- 
ments devoted to new machines and appliances, in which items 
of this kind are published without charge. When a manu- 
facturer knows of a machine of his that is giving exceptional 
service, or that has been used in an interesting way. the publi- 
cations in his field will usually be glad to publish an article 
about it. Here, as in other cases, however, the question usually 
asked is whether the item is of legitimate interest to the readers 
of the publication, and it will not be printed unless it is. 



ADVERTISING IN TRADE PAPERS 
20. Purpose and Methods. — Trade-paper advertising 
is intended to sell to the distributor the goods manufactured 
or handled by the advertiser. The ordinary product of general 
consumption moves from the factory to the jobber, and through 
him to the retailer, from whom it is purchased by the ultimate 
user. Some, manufacturers confine their advertising to the 
trade, making comparatively little effort to influence the con- 
sumer. Others endeavor to create a demand for their goods 
by general advertising through reci^nized "consumer 
mediums," such as magazines of general circulation, news- 
papers, billboards, -street car cards, etc., and they back up this 
consumer advertising by vigorous publicity to the dealer and 
other trade factors. 

The ordinary jobbing house does comparatively little creative 
work. It carries the products of a great many manufac- 
turers, and because of the number of items handled, its func- 
tion, necessarily, is to supply the call of the merchants in its 
territory, rather than to create a demand for any of the trade- 
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marked lines that it handles. In some cases the jobber handles 
goods that he buys from other concerns, but under his own 
trade-mark. In that event he is classed with the manufactur- 
ers, as far as the trade is concerned, and is interested in 
advertising the merits of his goods and creating good-will, by 
trade-paper advertising, for the brands that he is selling. 

Because of the importance of the dealer in all selling cam- 
paigns, increased attention is being paid to trade-paper adver- 
tising, especially on the part of manufacturers who are doing 
consumer advertising. In this case the consumer publicity is 
of no value if the merchants are not carrying stocks of the 
goods advertised, and in most campaigns advertising is run in 
the trade papers ahead of the general advertising, advising the 
dealers of the work which is to be done, and urging them to 
take advantage of the opportunity by laying in stocks with 
which to supply the anticipated demand. 

Much attention is also paid by manufacturers at present to 
cooperating with the dealer by furnishing signs and literature 
for use in his store. In order to get this advertising material 
into the hands of interested dealers, trade-paper advertising is 
used, so that it will be supplied only to those who are sure to 
make use of it. In fact, since the value of advertisit^ in the 
sale of goods is now better appreciated many manufacturers 
get the support of the trade by advertising their entire selling 
campaigns in the trade papers, showing how they are promot- 
ing sales work for the dealer so as to assure him a profit on 
the goods that he puts in stock. 

21. Opportunity for Effective Appeal. — The weak- 
ness of much trade-paper copy lies in the failure of the adver- 
tiser to appeal to the self;interest of the merchant in handling 
his goods. Advertising which will sell to the consumer and 
which will sell to the dealer are not usually identical. The 
consumer buys an article because of its quality, and because he 
or she has a definite use for it. The only reason that a mer- 
chant buys goods is because he believes that he can, make 
money selling them. Quality is an aid in selling, of course, 
and hence quality is incidentally a sales ai^iment in dealing 
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with the merchant ; but the argument should be stated differ- 
ently, and the point made that good quality will be of assis- 
tance to him in making permanent customers, getting repeat 
orders, and thus building up patronage of a profitable char- 
acter. 

Some manufacturers, who have not given much attention to 
their trade-paper advertising, using the space as a matter of 
course but without realizing its possibilities, use identically the 
same copy in the trade publications as that wViich appears in 
the general magazines. This practice is undoubtedly weak and 
ineffective, and causes a large waste of space, whereas it is 
easily possible for the manufacturer to win the interest and 
cooperation of the trade factors by proper use of trade publi- 
cations. 

The Victrola advertisement in Fig. 11 is directed to dealers 
and appeals to them on the basis of the Victor's popularity 
with the public, which it is declared brings success to the mer- 
chants. In this trade-paper copy is shown a list of wholesale 
distributors from whom the dealer can obtain a supply. 

22. Examples of Trade-Paper Advertising. — Trade- 
paper advertisements serve a great variety of purposes. All of 
them, of course, have the general purpose of selling the dealer; 
but this effort may take the form of showing new goods, 
explaining trade policies, describing campaigns of advertising 
to the consumer, and a great variety of other things. 

23. In Fig. 12, for instance, the manufacturer is showing 
a nfw product, and telling about its good qualities. He is 
acquainting the trade with a new kind of sole to take the place 
of leather, and is endeavoring to familiarize shoe manufac- 
turers and dealers with the advantages which it possesses, A 
criticism of this advertisement might be made on the ground 
that the paper in which the advertisement was published circu- 
lates exclusively among shoe dealers while the advertisement 
seems directed to manufacturers, and the point might have 
been made in advertising to dealers that shoes equipped with 
the new material would have special sales advantages on 
account of the qualities claimed. 
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24. Advertise- 
ments containing il- 
lustrations and, prices 
of new goods are not 
always attractive to 
the eye, but are effec- 
tive in getting action 
from the dealer. In 
Figs. 13 and 14, the 
manufacturers are 
showing new offerings 
to the trade, and giv- 
ing prices with the 
descriptions, so that 
dealers who desire 
may send orders by 
mail. In fact, mail- 
order advertisii^, 
which is well known 
in the consumer or 
general field, is just as 
effective in the trade 
field, and many con- 
cerns have no sales- 
men, but rely upon 
their trade-journal 
and direct advertising 
to get business. In 
this case it is neces- 
sary to put all of the 
facts, including de- 
scriptions and prices, 
into the advertise- 
ment, and to make it 
just as easy as possi- 
ble for the prospective 
customer to order. 
Fig. 15 shows the 
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offering of current florist stock, and while this is not a partic- 
ularly beautiful advertisement, there is no doubt about its 
ability to get the attention of those who are in the market for 
flowers. 

25. How to use the equipment of the manufacturer so as 
to get the maximum satisfaction from it is another subject that 
is properly dealt with in trade-paper copy. The National Cash 
Register Company, whose advertisement is shown in Fig. 16, 
is not content with selling merchants its registers, but uses 
trade-paper space to show them how to get the most out of the 
equipment. The actual experience of a merchant is recounted 
in this advertisement, thus tending human interest to the 
exposition of the principles discussed. 

26. The attitude of the manufacturer on various questions 
of trade policy can properly be indicated in his trade-journal 
advertising. Does the house give guarantees ? This is a ques- 
tion which the public is likely to ask the dealer, and he in turn 
should be advised by the manufacturer. The advertisement 
reproduced in Fig. 17 emphasizes the guarantee that goes with 
the product of the Kohler Company, and reassures plumbers 
on this important subject. 

27. Many manufacturers furnish display cases and other 
store equipment for handling theW goods, and their trade- 
journal advertising explains the value and utihty of these to 
the dealer. Fig. 18 shows a special cabinet offered by a well- 
known advertiser to his trade, and the advertisement is strong 
in that the reasons for handling rubber bands in this way rather 
than otherwise are given in detail. This advertisement tells 
the whole story, from a trade standpoint, and enables the 
dealer to make up his mind about the desirability of the propo- 
sition presented to him. That is one of the functions of a 
good trade-paper advertisement. 

28. If a product fills a long-felt want, or has been designed 
to meet a special need, then the discussion of that need and 
how it has been met indicates to the dealer the market for the 
product. Since he buys the goods not to use but to sell again, 
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he is more interested in the market than anything else. In 
Fig. 19 is shown an advertisement of a paper that is made 
especially for machine bookkeeping. As many large business 
establishments have mechanical methods of keeping their 
accounts, the discussion of the characteristics of the paper 
which make it especially suitable for the purpose indicated is 
properly given in the advertisement, which is calculated to .get 
the attention of the stationers to whom it is addressed. 

29. The trade-mark of the product is quite important; 
indeed, smce it is the thing by means of which the genuine 
article is recognized and identified, and since substitution is 
discouraged by familiarity with the brand, many manufactur- 
ers use their trade-paper space to give prominence to their 
trade names and the appearance of the marks that go on their 
goods. Fig. 20 shows how a manufacturer of insulated wire, 
widely used in the electrical trade, goes about making those 
dealers and contractors who are not already acquainted with 
the trade-mark familiar with its appearance. After a product 
has become popular, this protection of the business is even 
more important than getting new trade, and consequently atten- 
tion to special publicity for the trade-mark is desirable. 

30. When a manufacturer is spending money in consumer 
advertising that is intended to send the public to stores where 
goods of the kind he makes are carried, and impel such people 
to ask about the product advertised, it would be particularly 
unfortunate not to have the goods in stock; and since mer- 
chants appreciate the value of advertised goods, and are more 
willing, other things being equal, to handle advertised than 
unadvertised lines, it is evident that the use of trade-paper 
space to describe proposed campaigns of advertising is likely 
to be profitable. In truth, it has been found that the trade reac- 
tion to general advertising is just as important as the actual 
effect on the public; hence, the consumer advertising that is 
done or to be done is featured in the trade-journal advertise- 
ments. Fig. 21 shows a typical announcement of this kind, the 
various publications that are to carry the advertisements being 
shown, together with an analysis of their circulation and the 
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probable result of the campaign in the form of business for 
the dealer. Likewise, a list of the dealer helps prepared for 
use in connection with the campaign is given, so that the dealer 
obtains a full conception of what the expenditure by the manu- 
facturer for advertising and Hterature means to him. 

31. Although dealers like to see a picture of what they are 
buying, especially if they are expected to order by mail, they 
are just as much interested in knowing what the product, if it 
is a machine or appliance, will do, since the work it can accom- 
plish will indicate its selling possibilities. That is why the 
manufacturer of the tractor plow shown in Fig. 22 used most 
of his space not to illustrate the plow, but to show what it can 
do, a field with the furrows turned hy the tractor plow occupy- 
ing most of the space. Then follows a technical description of 
the plow, and finally an appeal to the dealer who appreciates its 
value to apply for territory. It may he added here that many 
manufacturers give exclusive agencies for the distribution of 
theff goods, and their trade- journal advertisements are 
designed principally to get new dealers in unoccupied territory. 
An advertisement of the kind shown in Fig, 22 is a powerful 
lever to move the dealer to action. 

Construction features belong in the same category as those 
of performance. They are shown not because the dealer is 
going to use the product, but because after he has understood 
how the product is built he is more readily able to appreciate 
whether Or not it can be sold. These construction details will 
help him, if he is handling the goods, to interest his customers, 
so that they serve the double purpose of getting him interested 
in putting the goods tn stock, and of furnishing him with sales 
ammunition if he is already handling them. In Figs. 23 and 24, 
the trade-paper space is used for this purpose. The pillow 
manufacturer tells about the new feathers used in his product, 
and this is stressed so strongly that it is evident that this fea- 
ture constitutes one of the principal talking points of the sales 
campaign. The shoe concern shows, by "X-ray" pictures of 
human feet encased in shoes, why orthopedic shapes are neces- 
sary. This copy as a matter of fact, was intended to he used 
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for consumers, but was turned into trade-joumal copy by run- 
ning an announcement in a box explaining to dealers that the 
advertisement was to appear in a magazine of national circu- 
lation. The reason for reproducing the magazine advertise- 
ment was both to advise the trade about the general advertising 
and to remind them, in spite of their probable familiarity with 
the story, of the special need for a shoe of this character. 

32. Modem merchandising involves service to the cus- 
tomer in many ways. Manufacturers use every opportunity to 
assist their customers, and to develop various features that have 
this service idea principally in view. Such items of service 
make interesting advertising copy, " because every merchant 
appreciates the little extras that he gets from the house that is 
supplying him with goods. Fig. 25 is a reproduction of a 
trade-joumal advertisement devoted to the special features of 
a clothing manufacturer's sleeve ticket. It tells about its 
advantages for adding data regarding the customer's name and 
address, so that the ticket can be made part of the permanent 
records of the merchant. By showing the merchant that the 
manufacturer is thinking of him in connection with even the 
little things, a point that is very much worth while is scored. 

Manufacturers selling store equipment have found that the 
best way to interest trade-journal readers is not by describing 
the equipment alone, but by showing how the use of it will 
lead to more and better business. If better sales service can 
be rendered through the use of modem fixtures, which are 
arranged with reference to the convenience of the customer 
and the clerk, this constitutes an important argument in getting 
the merchant to install such fixtures. Fig. 26 shows a typical 
advertisement of a leading show-<:ase manufacturer, who illus- 
trates his goods only incidentally, and gives the principal posi- 
tion of the picture of an apparently high-class customer making 
a purchase. The merchant who sees this picture in connection 
with the copy on the subject of "The Stope with the Advan- 
tage" is forced to draw the inference that good fixtures attract 
the best kind of patronage. This is trade-journal copy with a 
purpose and with power to pull results. 
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Three complete lines of Refriger- 
ators, and every one of them Solid 
Oak Cases. We have a complete 
stock and will make immediate 
shipment at anji lime. 



The Odorless Refrigerator Co. 

MO Wi»r Street 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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33. Trade-journal advertising is also of value in getting 
trade literature, such as catalogs, into the hands of interested 
and responsible persons. Many catalogs cost as much as fifty 
cents to one dollar each to produce, and sending them out indis- 
criminately is costly and extravagant. Advertising the book in 
the trade papers puts the facts about it before those who are 
logical prospects and logical readers, and pulls enough requests 
to secure widespread distribution. This is not the quickest way 
to get a catalog into circulation, but as printing is expensive, 
and as a catalog that is not used is not likely to bring business, 
the plan is coming more and more into use. Fig. 27 shows an 
advertisement that features one item of a line of refrigerators, 
but emphasizes the suggestion about writing for a catalc^ that 
describes the full line. Most manufacturers who issue catalogs 
test the value of their mediums by the inquiries they receive 
from this source, keying the advertisements by the use of 
fictitious street numbers, etc. 



COMBINED TRADE AND TECHNICAL 
ADVERTISING 

34. A campaign which, like many others, involved a com- 
bination of trade and technical advertising, was that of the 
American Walnut Association, This association was com- 
posed of manufacturers of walnut lumber and veneers. At 
the time the campaign was started, little walnut was being 
used in this country, and the export market absorbed most of 
the production. As export conditions had become unfavor- 
able, leading manufacturers got tt^ether for the purpose of 
restoring the popularity of walnut in this country. 

The problem included reaching all of the trade factors con- 
cerned with the use of walnut; furniture manufacturers and 
dealers, office-equipment concerns, interior trim manufacturers, 
and architects. It was not contemplated, owing to the limited 
amount of money available, that any general mediums would 
be used, but trade and technical publications exclusively were 
put on the schedule. 
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Brokaw Brodiers' New Building, 

which is one of the iinesi examples of modern met can 

in the country, is an ornament to Broadway and Forty-second 
street, New York. 1( was designed by Rouse & Goldstone and built 
Ipr A. L. Mordecai & Son. C C Curtis, of the Grand Rapids Show 
Case Company, acted as store architect, and desig^ied the interior 
showa in the picture. 

All of the showcases, wardrobes, stock fixtures, show window 
backs, wrapping counters, office partitions and standards for show 
trim on the three lower floors are entirely of American walniit, and 
the interior of the passenger elevators is finished in the same wood. 
Wherever wainscoting was to be used, American walnut paneliag 
was provided. 

Brokaw Brothers say that the thousands of sightseers who have 
admired the new building since it was opened. March 6, have been 
especially generous of their praise of the beauty of the walnut 
treatment. 

American Walnut Association 
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gooda, otUn tight out of th« windows. It you urt handling wal- 
nut, you know how tha public haa taken to It; it you arg not, 
make a point of aedng 



AMERICAN BLACK WALNUT 

Displays at the Ebdubitioos 



A winning combinatim, that poaatsaea the real adllng wal 
lop. consist! of s real walnut line, that will give the public ai 
Idea of the posiibilitieB ot the wood ; a live merduint, and a llttl< 
intelligent publicity for the proposition. 

If you want further inforaialion, sddresa 



The American Walnut Association 

14M Staffcs BUf, LenlniDt, Kentneky 
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Your Cuatomen Kaow 
Walnut 

Tbrec yean ago a man in (he 
office furniture business mishi 
have been excused for saying 
that to handle goods made of 
American Walnut would in- 
volve a work of education. 

Today lhi» is not true: Ameri- 

where, people like it, and m- 
planations regarding it are un- 
necessary. 

AMERICAN WALNUT 

TIk Aristocrat of American 
Hardwoods 
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American Walnnt Assodation 
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The manufacturers were 
urged to use walnut because 
of its quality as a wood. 
The dealers were told that 
walnut furniture would 
again be available, and if 
their customers wanted 
walnut, they would be able 
to supply it. Office-equip- 
ment dealers were adver- 
tised to along the same line, 
while architects were inter- 
ested by showing them 
what others had done, and 
by giving data regarding 
important buildings in 
which walnut had been 
used. The architects were 
also assured as to the sup- 
ply by production statistics 
compiled by the Govern- 
ment, 

A booklet was prepared 
giving all of the general 
information that would be 
needed on the subject, and 
use of this was made to 
secure inquiries, as refer- 
ence was made to the book- 
let in all of the advertise- 
ments. 

In addition to the trade- 
journal advertising, furni- 
ture dealers were mterested 
by means of contests. A 
contest was announced in 
which $100 in prizes was 
to be given for the best 
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window displays in which walnut furniture was featured; 
later a similar contest for prizes aggregating an equal amount 
was inaugurated for the best newspaper advertisements. 

In order to reach users of veneers and lumber, including 
manufacturers of furniture, interior trims, store fixtures, etc., 
the association used the Hardwood Record, Veneers, and the 
Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan; to reach furniture 
dealers, the Furniture Journal and the Furniture Record were 
employed ; while Office Appliances was placed on the list to 
reach those in the office-equipment business. The Architec- 
tural Record was the medium used in advertising to architects. 

Figs. 28, 29, and 30 show the difference in the character of 
the appeal made to the several trade factors. The appeal to 
the furniture dealer is entirely different from that to the archi- 
tect. Only by copy that appeals to the special interests of the 
group of readers reached by the publication can maximum 
results be secured. 

The campaign was successful, and hundreds of manufac- 
turers of furniture adopted walnut, while thousands of dealers 
began to sell furniture made of that wood. Architects specified 
walnut for interiors more frequently, and in a comparatively 
short time, by the expenditure of a relatively small amount of 
money, the objects for which the association had been formed 
had been accomplished. 

This campaign is interesting to the student of trade and 
technical advertising in showing the possibilities of the 
mediums in this field when properly coordinated with one 
another, and when all of the trade factors to be reached are 
kept thoroughly in mind. Furthermore, it suggests the impor- 
tance of supporting the advertising in trade and technical 
papers by means of booklets, contests among dealers, etc. The 
advertising alone should not be relied upon to accomplish the 
result ; the favorable impression that it has created should be 
followed up by solicitation of some otlicr tomi. 
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OENERAIi CONDITIONS IN THE TRADE 
AND TECHNICAL FIELD 

35. Probably no field of publishing and advertising has 
expanded within recent years as has the trade and technical 
field. This is due to the tendency in the direction of specializa- 
tion, as well as to the development of industries in the United 
States. This industrial growth has been accompanied by a 
demand for speciaUzed information that has been almost 
insatiable, and because the trade and technical publications 
have been able to supply this, their number and size have had 
remarkable growth. 

From an advertising standpoint, the value of ,a trade or 
technical publication depends on the use to which it is to be 



"Hospital Management" Advertising Rates 




r BUSHING COMPANY. Ik. 



put, which in turn depends upon its circulation, and its edi- 
torial standards. That is, a publication that might be an effec- 
tive medium for one product might possibly be ineffective for 
another, because of the proportion of its readers interested in 
the one product and not in the other. For example, a publica- 
tion may "reach the hide, leather, shoe-making, saddlery, and 
other sections of the leather trade, and it is important to know 
something about its distribution in each of these fields. The 
editorial character of a paper affords a good index to the inter- 
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ests of its readers, and a careful study of the matter published 
will usually show in what tines or fields its subscribers will be 
found. 

Quality in reading matter is a vital consideration in judging 
the value of a paper. Publications that are carefully edited 
may be expected to have a healthy circulation, since paid sub- 
scribers result from interesting and helpful material in the 
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reading pages. A publication that to all appearances is care- 
lessly edited, and contains little of real value to the reader in 
its field, will hardly have an adequate circulation; or, jf its 
distribution seems sufficient, it may be assumed that the paper 
is not closely read by its,subscribers, and that the results would 
not be such as to warrant the advertiser spending money for 
space. For these reasons, study of the editorial make-up of a 

1 L T 162—16 
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technical or trade paper is advisable before deciding to spend 
money for advertising space in it. 

36. Circulation statements are worth more at present than 
forfnerly. There are a number of organizations that specialize 
in auditing the books of pubhshers with reference to their sub- 
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scribers, and a demand has grown up among advertisers for 
proof based on such an audit. Sworn statements of publishers, 
unless accompanied by independent examination of some sort, 
are usually not regarded as sufficient, though some papers, 
whose standing in the field is recognized, will not permit an 
audit of their circulation statements. 
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37. Because of the growing appreciation of the value of 
advertising in good trade or technical publications more manu- 
facturers are using them than formerly, either in place of or in 
connection with other mediums. Partly for this reason, adver- 
tising agencies are giving more attention to the trade and tech- 
nical field,' and are placing more business in publications of 
this character. The question of whether a publisher of a trade 
paper should pay a commission on advertising that is placed 
by an agent is one which has not been settled. Some of these 
publications pay no commissions under any circumstances; 
some pay when the agent creates the account, or places busi- 
ness which has not been running previously ; and others pay on 
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all accounts placed by agents. The question of whether a com- 
mission is paid is becoming of less importance, however, as 
many agents have adopted the plan of making service charge 
for preparing and placing the advertising, the commission being 
based on the net cost of the space; so that if they receive a 
commission it is credited to the account of the advertiser. 

Trade and technical publishers do not profit as much from 
the cooperation of the agent, valuable as this sometimes is, as 
do the newspaper and magazine publishers. In the first place, 
they are close to their fields and usually solicit their advertis- 
ing prospects direct ; whereas, most of the accounts placed in 
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newspapers and magazines by agents constitute business that 
is not regularly solicited by the publication. Next, the pul> 
lislier usually knows more about conditions in his field than 
the agent — unless the latter is exceptionally well posted — and 
the agent's copy is not always so efficient as it should be, because 
of lack of information. Many publishers prefer to give their 
advertisers copy service, so as to get maximum results, rather 
than .have the agent prepare copy. On the other hand, the 
tendency of late has been in favor of charging the advertiser 
for this service instead of rendering it gratis. 

38. The cost of space in trade and technical papers is 
higher, on a unit basis, than in newspapers and magazines, due 



THE BLACK DIAMOND COMPANY (Inc.) 




in part to the increased buying capacity of the average reader, 
A merchant handling clothing, for instance, buys thousands of 
dollars' worth in a season, while an ordinary individual spends 
less than $100 in the same period. Similarly, a user of machin- 
ery must expend a large sum for his equipment, whereas 
only a few such users are to be found in the lists of subscribers 
of publications of general circulation. This means that the 
manufacturer of machinery can use trade and technical papers 
with little waste circulation, and this saving justifies a h^her 
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rate than he would pay (or circulation in a general medium. 
Ten dollars per thousand of circulation per page is about the 
average rate charged for trade- and technical-publication space, 
though this is not a set figure. 

Typical trade- and technics I -publication rate cards are shown 
in Figs. 31 to 35, inclusive. 

39. Formerly few technical and trade advertisers that used 
space in no other publications had advertising departments. 
Now every manufacturer of importance is likely to have such 
an extensive list of publications in which he advertises as to 
warrant a well-oi^anized department devoted to the publicity 
work. This means that the opportunity for the well-qualified 
man in this department of advertising is greater than ever, 
while the serviee departments of publishers and the technical 
departments of advertising agencies likewise are seeking good 
men for positions demanding a knowledge of methods and 
mediums in the trade and technical field. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the development which has been going on in trade 
and technical advertising will be continued, and this will mean 
a still further expansion of opportunity for the advertising 
man in this field. 
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ADVERTISING FOR MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 



PRINCIPLES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 

1. Definition. — Mail-order advertising is that branch of 
advertising which attempts to make complete sales by means 
of negotiations carried oii through the mails. It is a very 
important branch of sales publicity and is perhaps the most 
difficult, because the sale of the advertised article must be made 
without personal contact of the seller with the buyer. 

In preparing mail-order copy, the advertiser must make his 
appeal so skilfully as to compel the attention, hold the interest, 
and gain the confidence of persons of diflerent temperamental 
characteristics. The copy must be clear in meaning and so 
forceful as to impel action on the part of the buyer and result 
either in the consummation of the sale direct from the adver- 
tising or in a request for further information about the adver- 
tised article. 

2. Classes of Mail-order Advertisers. — The different 
kinds of mail-order advertisers may be classified as follows: 
(1) Exclusively mail-order advertisers, who sell their goods 
direct by mail only, as the result of various forms of advertis- 
ing; (2) semi-mail-order advertisers, who sell direct by mail 
or through local retail stores, as the result of advertising; (3) 
limited mail-order advertisers, such as department stores or 
other retailers — or wholesalers — who use the mail-order plan 
as an auxiliary to their sales systems. 

Hi 
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3. Exclusively Mall-Order Advertisers. — In the class 

of exclusively mail-order advertisers are included dealers of 
various kinds, from those that handle a single specialty, as red 
cedar chests, for instance, to 
those- who sell almost every 
commodity on the market. One 
great exclusively mail-order 
house, selling direct to consu- 
mers, handles everything from 
a needle to a mode^ living 
house or a barn; these houses 
and barns are made with their 

_ separate parts accurately cut 

^J SAU^ACE ^"^ shaped, and are shipped in 

pieces which require merely 
putting together and nailing by 
the purchaser, no cutting or 
measuring being necessary. 
These buildings are also sold 
on easy payments and the seller 
actually offers to lend money to 
help build them. 

Concerns of this character 
sell largely to people on farms 
and in small towns, but even 
in large cities they have many 
customers. The volume of 
business done by several estab- 
lishments of this kind is trenien- 
'"' dous. There are also wholesale 

houses that sell direct to dealers only, through the catalog and 
mail-order system, entirely without the services of traveling 
salesmen. 
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4. Semi-Mail- Order Advertisers. — Concerns that 
advertise for mail orders direct, but also sell through local 
dealers, may be classed as semi-mail-order advertisers. Such 
advertisers sell to local retailers or agents at wholesale prices ; 
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but to supply the public where the advertised goods are not on 
convenient sale they offer to sell direct to the consumer by mail 
at the retail price. It is obvious that' the semi-mail-order 
advertiser, when selling direct to the consumer, must not make 
his price lower than would 
reasonably be asked by the 
local retail dealer or agent 
handling his goods. 

A dairy farm in Wisconsin 
has built up a big business in 
sausage on this plan. It ad- 
vertises in magazines and daily 
newspapers, offering to ship 
direct if the local dealer is too 
far away. Fig. 1 is a repro- 
duction of one of the adver- 
tisements used. Fig. 2 is a 
reproduction of a retail deal- 
er's advertisement in his local 
newspaper, in which he fea- 
tures "Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausages," thus tapping the 
manufacturer's national ad- 
vertising. Manufacturers 
usually furnish electros free 
to retailers that advertise their product in the local newspapers. 

Many who have started in exclusively mail-order selling have 
found it advantageous to connect with retailers where possible, 

5. Many manufacturers and wholesale houses, selling their 
merchandise through traveling salesmen, have organized mail- 
order departments from which they send comprehensive cata- 
logs to dealers and sell also by the mail-order system. The 
function ot such a mail-order department is to get inquiries 
from dealers and to obtain new customers or prospective cus- 
tomers to be developed by the traveling salesmen later, and 
also to offer the trade convenient facilities of filling in depleted 
assortments and replenishing stocks at all times. 
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6. Liimited Mail-Order Advertisers. — Concerns that 
sell chiefly through salespeople but use the mail-order system 
of selling as an auxiliary, are classed as limited mail-order 
advertisers. These concerns include practically every great 
department store and many specialty shops, such as men's and 
boys' outfitters, women's ready-to-wear stores, jewelers, dry 
cleaners, and other lines of business in the big cities. Many 
of the larger of these concerns have thoroughly organized mail- 
order departments. The big department stores usually have 
their mail-order departments in charge of special managers, 
assisted by a corps of trained clerks. The volume of mail- 
order business done by many local retailers is great; in fact, 
some large retail establishments in big cities do a mail-order 
business that is national in scope. A mail-order department 
requires careful organization and not all have proved suc- 
cessful. 

Since the advent of the parcel post, mail-order traffic has 
received a great stimulus. The parcel post delivers packages 
wherever the mails go, and millions of people, especially in 
small towns and farming sections, now trade by mail with 
stores in the large cities. Farmers and truckers have met with 
some measure of success in selling special products by mail 
through the parcel post. Dry cleaners, in large cities, have 
worked up a good out-of-town mail-order business. An attrac- 
tive feature in their newspaper advertisements in some cases 
is the incorporation of a line or two explaining that they will 
pay return express or parcel-post charges on all out-of-town 
orders of a certain amount or over. 

In fact, out-of-town trade that can be secured through mail 
orders offers a most inviting field to retailers in many lines of 
business. This opportunity to increase sales is, however, fre- 
quently overlooked and neglected. 

Limited mail-order dealers handling a general line of goods, 
unless located in New York City or Chicago where depleted 
stocks can be quickly replenished, should not seek general mail- 
order business too far from home. They usually will find it 
advisable to confine their efforts within a radius of 300 or 
400 miles or less. In case of exceptional specialties, however. 
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these limitations may not apply. For instance, a candy retailer 
located in a fruit section of California might make a specialty 
of candied or glace fruits and because of his favorable location 
possibly sell successfully over a wide territory, perhaps the 
entire country. 

A hat dealer in Texas was successful, for a time at least, in 
marketing by mail a cowboy-style hat that appealed to a 
certain class of trade. 

POSSXBILITI&S OF THE MAIIi-ORDEB BUSINESS 
7. Advantages of Mail-order Plan, — Theoretically 
the mail-order advertiser has the civilized world for his field. 
Wherever the mails go, he can make his appeal to person's that 
should ix interested in his goods ; practically, the cost due to 
distance, and the length of time necessary to send for and 
receive goods, place limitations on the business. His relations 
with customers are direct. If he is a manufacturer, he has a 
powerful argument in the "from- factory-to-customer" idea. 
He can manage his business in accordance with his own poli- 
cies, for he has it all within his grasp. The entire profit on the 
sale comes to him, and he does not have to divide it with the 
agent or a retailer. 

The business is usually on a cash basis, and is never so 
seriously aiTected by bad weather as is a retail business. The 
plan gives the retail store and the department store an oppor- 
tunity to do much business that would not otherwise come to 
them, and it provides for the manufacturer a means by which 
he may supply the needs of the retailer that arise between the 
visits of the manufacturer's salesmen and also a chance to reach 
consumers so located that they cannot go to the retailer's store. 
It is possible to get quick results by using the mail-order plan 
' — to see in a short time whether or not a selling plan is likely 
to be successful. Large campaigns may be carried out speedily. 
In a few instances it is possible to get along with little stock 
and small capital. 

S. Disadvantages of Mail-Order Plan. — The manu- 
facturer that attempts to sell direct to consumers everywhere. 
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becomes a competitor of the retailer and loses his cooperation. 
In the case ot an article like a tj-pewriter the retailer's coopera- 
tion amounts to little, for the users of such articles ordinarily 
prefer to buy direct from the manufacturer, but if the article 
is a soap or a special brand of coffee, in many cases the adver- 
tiser will create a demand, the interested reader will go to a 
local store to find the article, and, failing to do so, will be per- 
suaded to buy a substitute. The retailer has such a hold on 
local trade that it is sometimes folly to try to market a product 
without his cooperation. A candy manufacturer, for example, 
is practically forced to sell his goods through retail stores. His 
product may be better than most candies, but there are so many 
kinds of candy in the market that he cannot hope to compete 
with retailers. His goods would have to be of an extraordi- 
nary nature before he could conduct a successful mail-order 
business. 

Even in the field of specialties, some mail-order advertisers 
have eventually found it advantageous to sell their goods wholly 
or to some extent through retailers. Instances of this kind 
are found in the case of a well-known felt mattress and that of 
an equally famous dollar watch. 

9. Meed of Caution, — Although numerous mail-order 
houses that have risen from a very modest beginning have 
buitt up gigantic organizations and accumulated great wealth, 
these successes must not lead the person of limited means to 
think he can start a mail-order business with assurance of 
wealth, especially if he is inexperienced in the mail-order field. 
The mail-order industry has reached a stage of great develop- 
ment ; and to sell successfully by mail usually requires consider- 
able capita! for advertising, office organization, etc. 

Because the exclusively mail-order business is so complex, 
requiring capital, years o^ intensive experience, and great 
advertising skill, it is usually inadvisable to attempt to enter 
the field in competition with the great mail-order houses which 
are so largely capitalized, highly organized, and firmly estab- 
lished. Success, of course, is possible but only under very 
exceptional conditions. 
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To succeed' nowadays, the mail-order beginner with small 
capital must have an unusual article, one on which there is a 
large profit, and yet one that is very attractive and not readily, 
if at alt, obtainable elsewhere by the prospective buyers. 

Any one considering starting in a small way must remember 
that mail-order business is exceedingly difficult ^nd that the 
beginner should, not risk more than he can afford to lose. 
Usually he should have some other business as a means of 
support until he proves the possibility of the new venture. 

10. Opportunities In Limited Mali-Order Field. 

A great and fertile field that is still open to further develop- 
ment along lines of least resistance, is the limited mail-order 
fi^ld, which is open to department stores and other retail stores 
in practically every line. With small additional expense a great 
deal of business from out-of-town territory can be developed 
on the mail-order plan. Because of its possibilities this field 
is enlarged upon here. 

The advantages to a retail store in conducting an efficiently 
managed mail-order department are that it provides: (1) A 
sales-creating organization for bringing orders through the 
mails ; and (2) a sales-increasing organization to draw out-ot- 
town purchasers into the store when in the city. 



MEDIUMS USED IN MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING 

11. The various mediums through which mail-order adver- 
tising is carried, on include: Magazines, both general and 
mail-order ; newspapers to some extent ; and direct-mail adver- 
tising matter. Often two or more of these forms of advertising 
are combined. 

The characteristics and purposes of the various mediums 
have been treated in the Section on Mediums, but a word of 
explanation is added here. 

General magazines, including women's publications, carry a 
great variety of advertising much of which is of the mail-order 
variety, mostly of the higher class. Some of them, especially 
the business publications like System, contain classified mail- 
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order advertisements, largely those offering service for sale. 
Mail-order magazines, so called, carry a large volume of 
strictly mail-order advertising, although they also contain a 
limited amount of general-publicity advertising. Some mail- 
order publications seem to be published almost exclusively to 
get mail-order advertisements and are not of a very high class, 
many of them accepting advertising of a doubtful nature. 

Much of the advertising in a great many of the mail-order 
magazines is of a rather cheap class of goods, though some of 
the better classes of goods also are advertised in them. Farm 
journals are in a class that, in the character of advertising 
carried, is perhaps midway between the. general publications 
and the cheaper mail-order papers. Some of the farm papers 
rank quite high and others approach closely to the cheaper 
mail-order publications. Newspapers have a rather limited 
use in mail-order advertising, but the large-city papers carry a 
considerable amount of classihed advertising that is mail-order 
in its nature. 

Direct advertising has already been treated upon in the Sec- 
tion of that name, \therefore it is only necessary to say here 
that while it is used alone to some extent, its larger use is 
probably as a support to other forms of advertising. 



HOW TO COMPILE MAII^ORDER LISTS 

12, An important factor in the creating of mail-order sales, 
especially in the limited mail-order field, is a list of prospective 
customers. The preparation of such lists has been treated on 
in the Section on Direct Advertising, but, because of the 
close relation of mail lists to the mail-order business, further 
consideration will be given them here. 

There are companies that compile and sell lists, but such 
lists are usually unproductive because they are not specialized 
closely enoi^h to be suited to the particular business in which 
they are to be used. It is evident, for example, that a list of 
book lovers would not necessarily be a profitable list for use 
by^ a clothing dealer. Therefore, lists must be compiled to fit 
the special requirements of each business. 
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13. Methods of Obtaining Lists. — Some of the 
methods successfully used in obtaining lists are as follows : 

1. Systematically consulting the local newspapers that carry 
summaries of social and societ)' events and personal-mention 
columns, and selecting the names from these. For such pur- 
pose it may be advisable to subscribe for the various papers 
published in a particular territoiy. This source of lists* is 
better adapted to countrj- districts than to the larger cities 
where definite street addresses are always necessary. 

2. \\'riting to some woman or man who is widely acquainted 
with the people of the towns in territory it is desired to reach, 
and offering her (or him) a desirable gift in exchange for a 
stipulated number of names of people in that locality who 
would be suitable prospects for the goods that are to be sold. 

Names of men or women who would be likely to supply such 
lists often can be obtained by writing to the postmaster, town 
cleric, or other officials in the respective communities; indeed, 
they themselves may be wilting to furnish names of prospects. 

3. Writing to the cashier of one of the banks in each town 
from which you desire a list, courteously asking him for a 
stipulated number of names, and offering to send him a useful 
gift article in return for the kindness. A clothier, for instance, 
could tactfully offer a silk cravat as a token of appreciation tor 
the furnishing of such a list. 

4. There are other ways of getting names, such as writii^ 
to clubs, societies, schools, etc. ; or looking up city directories 
and telephone books ; also asking out-of-town customers who 
call at the store, for names of people of their home town. The 
latter method is considered a very good one. 

Experience seems to indicate that indiscriminate lists of 
property owners and taxpayers, which are sometimes used by 
mail-order houses, do not prove worth while, as a rule. 

Mail-order houses sometimes secure lists by advertising in 
newspapers or standard magazines, and offering to mail a cata- 
log on request. Many newspapers in smaller towns decline to 
accept such advertisements from mail-order houses because 
they desire to protect the home stores against outside com- 
petition. 
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Department and other retail stores in large cities get many 
orders direct from their advertisements in the big city news- 
papers which have a circulation in the surrounding territory. 
These customers, of course, are tabulated in the regular mail- 
order list of the store. 

14. Classifying Mail-Order Lists. — General lists for 
direct-by-mail advertising of department and other retail stores 
and mail-order concerns may frequently be subdivided as 
follows: Professional men, business men, workmen, farmers, 
hotel or boarding-house keepers, housewives, etc. 

This subdivision will enable the advertiser to make an intelli- 
gent appeal and to offer suitable merchandise to the prospects 
of the various classifications. 



15. Specializing Mail-Order Lists. — General mail- 
order lists usually can be specialized in a more detailed way. 
Such specialized lists, however, can be obtained only as a result 
of close checking of orders that have come in. In stores where 
there is an established mail-order department, past sales records 
should be used in compiling highly specialized lists, indicating 
the classification of purchasers, as along lines similar to the 
following: Owners of automobiles, owners of phonographs, 
owners of kodaks, sportsmen, patrons of art, school teachers, 
book lovers, women who do needlework, heads of families 
with children, etc. 

A certain large department store has in use in its mail-order 
department a card system by which it keeps trace of the growth 
of children in families and is thus enabled to make an intelli- 
gent appeal to parents of those within certain ages. Another 
record is kept of sizes, styles, and prices on men's and women's 
shoes, by which means out-of-town patrons are successfully 
fitted in footwear suitable to their taste. Similar records may 
be kept of other articles ; for instance, women's ready-to-wear 
goods, men's clothing, furnishings, etc. By use of these special 
lists circular matter may be sent at the beginning of each 
season or whenever specially suitable or specially priced mer- 
chandise is placed on sale. 
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Such highly specialized lists make possible intensive direct- 
by-mail advertising and are the basis for an intelligent and 
timely appeal. The owner of an automobile is always a live 
prospect for automobile supplies and accessories ; the owner 
of a phonograph is a good prospect for new records ; likewise 
the other classified patrons are receptive to appeals indicated 
by the various classifications under which they are properly 
listed. 

16. Revision of Lists, — All mail-order lists should be 
kept constantly revised so as to avoid waste of postage and to 
keep costs of stationery and incidentals down to a minimum. 
Deaths or removals of addressees necessitate ehmination of 
names from lists, therefore the return address of the adver- 
tisers should be on the envelope of all literature sent out 
as first-class mail matter; and on third- or fourth-class matter 
there should be, in customary form, printed request for post- 
master to notify sender (advertiser) of non-delivery and the 
information that the sender guarantees return postage. 



CATALOGS AND OTHER SALES LITERATURE 
17. Forms of Catalogs. — The nature- and extent of a 
mail-order business determine the form in which the advertis- 
ing literature should be prepared. The great mail-order houses 
in New York City and Chicago find it profitable to issue large 
general catalogs that list a great variety of goods suited to the 
needs of various people living at great distances. As New York 
and Chicago are the greatest wholesale centers of the country, 
such firms are able to replenish broken assortments and keep 
their stocks complete, thus being able to supply to their cus- 
tomers the goods quoted in their catalog for a considerable 
length of time after its issue. 

Advertisers located in other cities where such facilities are 
not available find it advisable in preparing their advertising 
literature to make one catalog that shall contain descriptions 
and prices of staple goods — that is, those that are bought in 
large quantities or that can always be obtained at short notice 
— and to issue special literature for various kinds of merchan- 
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dise that are bought in limited quantities and which it might 
be difficult to supply after the original stock is exhausted. 

The special literature in such cases will take whatever form 
seems suitable, such as booklets, circular letters, price lists, or 
mailing cards. Fig. 5 illustrates a price list sent out by a 
department store offering to mail sample swatches on request. 
It produced an excellent amount of sales for the dress goods 
department. 

HERE ARE THE DESIRABLE FABRICS FOR 

THE SPRING AND SUMMER SEASON 
DEAR MADAM: 

QWe appreciate yonr Interest In the new fabrics of the 
Spring and Summer Season. The list on the attached 
caid gives you the colors, widths, and prices to be had 
from oni recently-purchased assoriment 
<|In answering, check tlie materinl desired, and we will 
be pleased to send samples. 

Ben tha csrd Is verlorsted 



Please send me samplea 
cfaeclcs below: 


1 of Dress 


Goods, indicated by 


HATBRIAL COLOR 

Catttn 'Ckecks, 
SoltUic plaJdt, 

■Bd stripes 


iBClU* 


USES 

Pot wpsraM 


pRicsa 

Tsrt 
»c 


VoIlM Full ranee 
of uloti 


a 
11 


:-lS" 


10c 
U 

4Se 


Chlmons PUlB ud 
BslDHOk StrllHS 


31 


Per shxr 


ee 



18. Other Sales Literature. — In addition to the cata- 
log, the following literature may be used in promoting sales in 
the mail-order department: 

1. Package inserts, descriptive of merchandise in stock. 

2. Reprints from newspaper advertisements; to be enclosed 
in packages going out. 

3. Manufacturers' booklets or folders, usually supplied 
without cost to the store for the purpose of pushing the par- 
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ticular manufacturer's line. Some may be put in packages; 
some may be mailed. 

4. Samples of merchandise, with price list and explanatory 
multigraphed letter ; to be mailed to prospects. 

5. Inserts descriptive of merchandise, or folders contain- 
ing store-policy talks, may be enclosed with bills. 

6. A very effective method is to send advance proofs of 
newspaper advertisements of special sales to out-of-town p.ros- 
pects, to reach them a day or two before sale opens. This 
enables patrons in adjacent territory to send mail orders before 
assortments may have been broken, 

7. Follow-up letters should be sent to customers and "live" 
prospects, even when not active buyers. 

8. Price lists, booklets, and leaflets, descriptive of merchan- 
dise, should be mailed to out-of-town prospects at the begin- 
ning of each season. Such literature describing seasonable 
merchandise also may frequently be mailed with effect preced- 
ing Easter and the Christmas holidays. The latest editions of 
catalogs that are expensively gotten up should be mailed 
regularly only to active customers. To former custom^s and 
prospects, however, a well-worded form letter offering the 
catalog should be sent. In this way waste is avoided. 



FOLLOW-UP LETTERS AND LITERATURE 

19. For articles that are not likely to be ordered by the 
consumer direct from the advertisement, it is customary to send 
the inquirer descriptive literature in the shape of a catalog, 
booklet, or folder, accompanied by a well-worded form letter. 
If this letter does not bring a response within a certain period 
then a series of follow-up letters is sent. Occasionally only 
one need be used. The number of follow-up letters depends 
on the nature of the article. 

Records of such letters and literature with dates of mailing, 
and of replies that may come in, should be kept in card files. 

On a low-priced article it is generally best to try to make 
the advertisement bring an order so as to avoid the expense of 
correspondence. But on a medium-priced or high-priced 
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article the advertising nearly always is meant merely to create 
keen interest, leaving the sale to be made through the letters 
and literature sent in answer to the inquiry. 



ANALVZINO A MAIL-ORDER PROPOSITION 

20. A mail-order business, whether it be a department in a 
retail store or an exclusively mail-order concern, should be 
conducted on a carefully thought out plan. Because every line 
of mail-order business has peculiarities of its own, it is not 
safe to assume that a method that has given satisfactory results 
in one case can be successfully applied to another in which 
conditions are somewhat different. Therefore, in planning any 
mail-order campaign it is necessary to analyze the proposition 
thoroughly. 

In analyzing a proposed campaign tt is necessary to deter- 
mine : ( I ) Whether the article can be profitably sold by mail ; 
(2) in what territory it is likely to find its best market; (3) 
what shall be the selling plan; (4) through what mediums 
it shall be advertised; (5) what size and style of copy shall 
be used. 

21. The following analysis of the case of the mail-order 
sale of red cedar chests is an illustration. 

Red cedar chests, used for storing articles that require pro- 
tection from moths, serve a useful purpose throughout the 
United States, and with a reasonable profit can be sold at prices 
ranging from $15 to $50. Hence, it should be possible to sell 
them by mail. In the large cities such chests are on sale in the 
stores, but not usually in the smaller cities and towns. There- 
fore it is obvious that the large cities will furnish a poor 
market for the sale of red cedar chests by mail-order adver- 
tising because the customer can more conveniently purchase 
them from the local dealer. For this reason it will be advis- 
able to concentrate the sales efforts on the small towns and 
rural communities. 

The selling plan will require the use of magazine advert! • - 
ments to get in touch with customers, but as a considerable 
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sum oi money is involved in each sale, the consummation, of 
the sale must depend largely on the use of a good catalog and 
effective sales letters. As the mail-order dealer in. this case 
will be entirely unknown to most of the widely scattered cus- 
tomers, the chests will be sold for cash with the order, but a 
guarantee will be given to refund the price and all transpor- 
tation charges if for any reason whatever the chest is not 
satisfactory to the customer when he receives it. 

The next step is to select magazines that have their principal 
circulation in the smaller towns and the rural districts rather 
than in the big cities; thus waste of circulation is avoided. 
The advertising department of any standard magazine is 
expected to furnish the advertiser with the information as to 
where its circulation is distributed. 

. Of ubnost importance is the use of advertising copy of 
proper style and size. The style will vary with each individual 
writer and the size depends upon various conditions. In the 
case of red cedar chests experience has shown that small 
advertisements are more profitable than lai^e ones, because 
they produce inquiries at a lower cost per inquiry. For exam- 
ple, a large advertisement that costs $600 and brings 900 
inquiries at an average cost of 66J cents per inquiry is pro- 
portionately less profitable than a small advertisement that costs 
l$IOO and brings 300 inquiries at a cost of 33^ cents each. In 
other words, six small advertisements in six dififerent maga- 
zines at a total cost of $600 and bringing approximately 1,800 
inquiries would be much more profitable than one $600 adver- 
tisement bringing only 900 inquiries. It should not be inferred, 
however, that small advertisements would be more profitable 
for some other article or for different conditions. In many 
cases only a test will determine. 
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SELUNO PLANS 



METHODS OP OBTAIlttlfO PAVMBMT 

22. The most common selling plan requires cash with the 
order, with the understanding that the goods may be returned 
and that the money will be refunded if they are not satis- 
factory. 

The C. O. D. plan, by which, either with or without a small 
deposit, goods are sent by express or parcel post to be paid for 
on delivery, is also commonly used. 

In some cases, on receipt of a small payment, goods are sent, 
charges prepaid, and the consumer has the privilege of exam- 
~ ining and using them for a limited time (say one or two 
weeks) ; then, if the goods are satisfactory, he is to complete 
the payment — sometimes in weekly or monthly instalments — 
and it is agreed that if he is not satisfied he may return the 
goods and his deposit will be refunded; in some cases, evtn, 
the goods are sent upon request without a deposit and are to 
be paid for only after trial. This method is especially adapted 
to the sale of comparatively high-priced goods appealing to 
business men and others of standing in the community. In 
making such offers some advertisers ask that the customer 
write on his own business stationery, the mere possession 
of which would imply a certain degree of standing. In many 
cases the advertisement coupon or the order form which the 
customer signs when ordering contains a promise to pay for 
the goods or to return them within a specified time. When 
reasonable judgment is used in accepting such orders, very 
few cases will be found where the customer fails to pay 
for the goods or to return them, and experience has shown 
that the amount of those returned is proportionately so small 
that the expense due to this cause is more than offset by addi- 
tional business resulting from the plan. 

Another method often applied where the amount of the saie 
is considerable is for the customer to deposit the price of the 
order in his local bank, with the agreement that the bank shalt 
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[orward the money il upon arrival and inspection the goods 
are accepted. The manner in which this plan is operated is 
illustrated further on in Fig. 32, Offer No. 3. 

23. When goods are sent on credit and the advertiser 
desires information as ^ ^^^^^^^ 

to the purchaser s nnan- , . — ■ 

cial responsihihty, such i>™^iw«rT»Abootp»HWiQiMOfijri»rf m 

r J ^ Ton ii"M more aonmj, writM us Lodiij. ,Wfl baT* ba!pfl4 



information is h e s t 



ES°., 



Ton. No capiial rnnlnd. OotA 



sought from the banks ^rj^^^SkSTmSXl™! MHjS/^I^eS".^* 

in the customer's home 

town. It is not advis- „'^J|"! 

able tp seek this infor- i;^^'^"'Dfn,™Uini»i>i*t<,5t(Kto^rt.tiT c. 

mation from local mer- ^*°°*"°° " *^''"""' '"'■■ ""•■ *" "^'"^ 



chants, as they are Lh** MunfutiBw Wa»ia Aobh To 5*n &■- 

. ' tom-niM)* BilBcwU. Deltm dlTKt to cmtomu. FrliiM 

sometimes unwillmg to £•' ™r^''™-,'5L'""?L "?*. sno™"* im"** 

express themselves on c°-.tN«ko.j«]t.Br«jw.7,M.wYwk. 

the subject for the At— i^w. H»« Om Of tii. b.^ p«i.«' 

reason that the party jj™'*«j^j^»»««i>«itoto not^wciui«,co., 

under investigation j,^, s^Lh^k^^. 36.M R...i a. m, 

may be a customer of ^^ ^'$riu for «cc!ui>a unii^^ uS HuATonr 

theirs or may be in a B"i*»i"»''^.«*b-0"1".i-po««.b.o.i..^..ii.. 

position to influence , 
trade to the local mer- : 
chant's store. c*iD«vui»iPTBiHiiha. B«tY.i.NoMa». 

24. For the smaller r^tfl^ESw, chiago. 
businesses, especially in A|mIk i 
the limited mail-order - - - 
field, various adapta- 
tions are made of the 
methods just described, _ 
to fit the advertiser's 
local conditions. For 
example, one firm sell- 
ii^ men's and boys' clothing at retail has built up a large out- 
of-town business by offering to send goods C. O. D., charges 
prepaid, with privilege of examination, or to send them on 
open account if customers have credit at the store, and if 
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goods are not satisfactory they may be returned at the store's 
expense. 

Z5. Selling: Throug-li Agents. — Another plan used for 
selling a great variety of goods, from low-priced novelties and 
staple goods to comparatively high-priced specialties such as 
raincoats and other articles of clothing, etc., is by means of 
agents. In some cases the goods are sold by mail direct to the 
agent who delivers them to the customer. In the case of the 
more expensive goods. 



WOMEN EARN GOOD PAY 

BjlJinif our Wuheraae flavormB emracls. 



oBjitikctCo.. Dept. E, W 



the agent often sells by 
sample or catalog and 
gets from the customer 
a payment equal to the 
agent's commission ; the 
order is then forwarded 
to the dealer or manu- 
facturer, who ships the 
goods direct to the customer by mail or express with a C. O. D. 
charge for the balance due. There are, of course, many varia- 
tions of these plans to suit individual lines of business. 

An effective way to secure agents is through the classified 
Want Advertisements or by the use of small display advertise- 
ments in the newspapers and magazines. Fig. 4 shows typical 
Agents-Wanted advertisements and Fig. 5 is a reproduction 
of a display advertisement for the same purpose. 



BIISINISSS-STIMV'LATING HETHODS 

26. Barsraln Bulletlna. — A business-stimulating plan 
suitable for an exclusively mail-order house selling a general 
line of merchandise is to have special sales monthly or at other 
intervals, and to mail out folders descriptive of bargains offered 
at such sales. 

27. Cooperation of Customers. — The advertiser can, 
by effective form-letter solicitation, often secure from cus- 

■ tomers the names of other buyers or prospective buyers of the 
kind of goods he sells. By offering a gift in the shape of a use- 
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fill article for lists that may be furnished by the customer, good 
results are often secured. It should be stated in the form letter 
that the name of the customer furnishing the list will be held 
confidential unless the customer expresses a desire to take an 
active part in making sales. Fig. 6 is an example of a form 
letter suitable for this purpose. A pen-written signature would 
add to the effectiveness of this letter. 
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£■8. Advertising of Leaders. — To get in touch with 
prospective customers, it is sometimes well to offer a leader. 
In such cases the tempting price should be featured in the 
advertisement, while important information as to construction, 
terms, and description of other articles of the same line but at 
other prices are left to be given in the catalog or other follow- 
up literature that will be mailed to the inquirer. In many cases 
this follow-up literature causes the inquirer to buy a higher- 
priced article or other goods of the general line. Figs. 7 and 8 
are reproductions of advertisements in which price is the out- 
standing feature. The big free engine catalog offered in Fig. 8 
would likely interest the inquirer in a larger and more expen- 
sive engine than the one featured in the advertisement. 
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INSTRUCTIONS ABOUT ORDEBINO 

39. In the form letter, or other literature, the prospective 
customer should be instracted in the various ways by which 
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money can be sent, as it is not safe to transmit currency by 
mail unless enclosed in a registered tetter. Popular forms by 
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which money is forwarded are post office or express money 
orders, bank drafts, and registered letters. 
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30. To insure correct addressii^, it is well to enclose a 
printed, self-addressed envelope in which the prospective cus- 
tomer may setMl his order. Figs. 9 and 10 show the front and 
the reverse side, re^)ectively, of such a self-addressed envelope. 

31. With all catalogs should be included one or more order 
blanks. If properly filled out, such an order blank gives all 
the necessary information about articles ordered and prevents 
many mistakes and delays that might otherwise occur. Figs. 1 1 
and 12 are reproductions of order blanks of two well-known 
mail-order houses. Figs. 13 and 14 show a reproduction of an 
order blank, printed on both sides of the sheet, from the catalog 
of a large department store. 



KEYING AND COST DETERMINATION 

32. Reasons for Keying. — Advertisers selling by mail 
must determine the maximum price they can afford to pay for 
inquiries and orders resulting from their advertisements, for 
if the cost per inquiry or order is too high there will be no 
profit. To determine th(;se costs, records must be kept show- 
ing the price of each advertisement, the number of inquiries 
received, and the business resulting from them. From these 
facts the cost of each inquiry may be found by dividing the 
number of inquiries into the cost of the advertisement, and 
the cost of each sale can be found in a similar manner, 

33. Methods of Keying, — In order to determine 
through which publication the inquiries are influenced, the 
address of the advertiser nmst be differently keyed in each pub- 
lication. A convenient method of doing this is to designate it 
by numbers or letters, as Dept. i, or Desk A, etc, A method 
often used is to letter the catalog that is offered, as Catalog E, 
etc. There are other methods of keying advertisements, but 
those mentioned are the more frequently used. 

When the same advertisement is repeated in a subsequent 
issue of the same publication, a new key number should be 
given to it in order to make plain which individual advertise- 
ment brings the business, because inquiries frequently come 
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from an advertisement quite a while after publication, though 
the bulk of them are received within the first week. 
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With the advertisements properly keyed, and by use of a 
carefully kept system of records, as has been described m 
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Advertising Records and Systems, tt is possible to detennine 
the cost of inquiries from each publication and also the rela- 
tive pulling power of advertisements of different sizes and 
styles of copy. 

34. An advertiser of high^rade office goods compiled 
statistics covering a season's advertising that showed his cost 
of inquiries varied from 28 cents up. Table I shows the costs 
of inquiries in the mediums used. 



INFLUENCE OF STYLE AND SIZE OF COPY ON 
COST OF INQUIRIES 

35. When marketing a new article by mail, test advertise- 
ments should be tried out in various publications so as to deter- 
mine which size and style of copy will draw inquiries at the 
lowest pro rata cost. The most economical style and size 
should then be adopted for future advertising. These experi- 
ments should be repeated in several issues before arriving at 
a decision, because the first test does not always prove or dis- 
prove the efficacy. 

As an illustration, an advertiser inserted the same advertise- 
ment in three consecutive issues of a magazine that has a 
national circulation. The first issue brought a satisfactory 
number of replies ; the second issue pulled poorly ; and the third 
issue again drew well. There are sometimes unseen reasons 
why a good advertisement will "fall down." In this instance 
the advertiser attributed the small number of inquiries from 
the second insertion to weather conditions. During cold, 
rainy, or otherwise disagreeable weather, people are more likely 
to stay indoors and read than when the weather is balmy and 
exceptionally pleasant for outdoor pastimes. 

36. In many other ways the nature of the copy influences 
the cost of inquiries. For example, the advertisers of red 
cedar chests tested two styles of copy. One style showed the 
price of the article ; the other did not. The copy with the price 
brought less inquiries than the copy without the price. Evi- 
dently the latter advertisement created a desire for a red cedar 
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chest and the in- 
quirer's interest as to 
the price was aroused. 
Experiment proved 
that many prospects 
who asked for further 
information as to 
price, etc. and would 
probably have been 
scared off if they had 
known the cost when 
reading the advertise- 
ment, were developed 
'"■"^ into actual buyers 

through the f oHow-up 
system. So in this 
case, the advertise- 

iments that were 
cheapest per inquiry 
w ^ r e also cheapest 

I per order. 

37. The same ad- 
CoMtnicted by expert cabJDetnwken, of ffed vertiser used adver* 
Ckdkr, the only moth-proof wood in the world, *,:„„„„„♦. ~«~;n™ ;« 
it it iu«aiit4d to b^ absolutely moth, dW tisements ranging m 
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In a PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST, furs one-quarter of a page 

and othar clothing are ta well protected -„J fnnnH that th^ 

againat mbths, as jewelry is secure against *"° '°""'* ^"^^ /"^ 

tmevea, in a safe deposit vault. advertisements Of 2 

OUR 15 DATS." nUAL OFFER inches to 4 inches in 

If at the end of 16 days you ar« not satfsfled, . ui ■^^..-.^^^ 

return the cheat at out ex^enae. W« pr«m ^'^^ brought' mquines 

freigbt east of the UiBsiisippI River. at the lowest average 

Theoe chests cannot be bought of dealen. , y.. ,ci. 

Wa seU only DIRECT from our factory to tha rate. tig. 15 shows 

uBOT^Rod Cedar CheaU make ideal wedding one of the quarter- 

itttHtnttd enbidv "F" Mwt varimu Ottisnt Hrf oaec advertisements. 

b,y«u wriu7«-u-TODAY. Figs. 16 and 17 a 2- 

SIU^S£|ii;^US^;^£S£^ inch and 4-inch adver- 

F,o. 17 tisement, respectively. 
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■XjS shown in the Dlustration, the lower end of the 
=1 ALBRIGHT Spark Plug has sharp knife edges 
which cross each other at right angles. 

The contact between these keen edges produces 
an extremely large, ilame-like spark, making avail- 
able at least 20% more power than any other plug. 
Blunt-pointed plugs waste as much as one-half 
the current through lack of concentration. 
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On the other hand, a quarter-page advertisement which gave 
most gratifying results is the spark-plug advertisement shown 
in Fig. 18. Though this aimed principally to get readers to 



purchase through dealers, still it is a semi-inail-order advertise- 
ment and brought many mail orders direct. 

38. Certain styles of copy may produce a great number of 
inquiries, but it does not necessarily follow that the cheapest 
inquiries are the most productive. A great many people who 
have not the slightest use for the article advertised write for 
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literature out of mere curiosity, Sucn requests are known as 
idle inquiries. They are needlessly expensive to the advertiser 
who follows them up with letters, booklets, etc. 
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An advertisement offering a big catalog free, postpaid, like 

that in Fig. 19, is ■- ■ 

likely to bring a larger 
proportion of idle in- 
quiries than the one , 
shown in Fig. 20, 
which describes a 
piece of machinery, 
but subordinates an 
offer of the free cata- 
Ipg at the foot of the 
advertisement. It has 
been found by adver- 
tisers that making the 
catalog the outstand- 
ing feature (as in 
Fig. 19) draws an ex- 
cess of worthless in- 
quiries. 
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States. The material used is Chinese pure 
lineif which I also Kell by Ih^yard. It ie a 
washable, non-»hrinkable fabric that com- 
bines ti>(t atrength, and utility ol linen, with 
the sheen and rustle of silk It is unequalled 
(or summer dresses beceuae it's so cool and 
pTett]|. I also sell dresses, shirt-waists, hand- 
kerchiefa andcallars made of this material. 
Am showing somtf very pretty insertions, too. 

One of the best seller? is a verv cute pin- 
euahion cover, like the picture. Site is 9 in. 
by 9 in. It is Chinese 
ill hand-drawn and mafieof 

[p Chinese pure linen with 
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K postan- prepaid. May 



PREPARATION 
OP COPY 

39. Savins 
White Space. 

Mail-order advertise- 
ments should nearly 
always be laid out 
without white space, 
like Figs. 16 and 17. 
Liberal margins o i 
white space usually 
cannot b e afforded 
when the cost for 
space is high. But 
there are exceptions 
to every rule, this *■'"■ ^ 

being seen in Fig. 18, which shows liberal white-space margins. 
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A clever arrangement for getting some white-space effect, with- 
out cost to the advertiser, was brought about in setting the type 
on the right-hand side of this advertisement flush with the edge, 
thereby utilizing the white space of the margin of the magazine 



inCENTSADAY 




to balance the white space in the left-hand side of the advertise- 
ment. Likewise no white space of the advertisement itself is 
left at the top, but the upper margin of the magazine page 
balances the white space of the lower part of the advertisement. 
This arrangement was made possible by the advertisement 
having a position on an upper right-hand comer of a page. 

40. Size of Body Type. — Mail-order advertisements are 
usually set in small-size body type. The reason for this is to 
economize in expensive space. A mail-order advertisement, 
effectively displayed, will be read, even though set in small body 



type. Of course, there are instances, such as shown m Fig. 18. 
when larger body type is advisable. Figs. 21, 22, 23, and 24 
are examples of mail-order advertisements that are set in small 
body type. 
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However, when retail stores ran advertisements in daily 
newspapers in whole or in part to secure mail-order business, 
the general rule of small type and elimination of white space 
usually does not apply. In such advertisements, attractive 



Break 
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Glasses ? 

Mail us the broken piece and 
we will duplicate exactly, no 
matter how complicated nor 
by whom originally ground. 

Absolute accuracy and 
promptness assured. 

Ingram 

Optical 

Co. 

14 South Palafoz St, 
PensacoU, Fla, 

OCULISTS' PBBSCIUPTIONS FILLDI 



type effects should be given much consideration. Figs. 25, 26, 
27, and 28 are retailers' newspaper advertisements that are 
designed to appeal both to local customers and to those who 
order by mail. 
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EXAMPLE OF AN ACTUAL CAMPAIGN 

41. Though, as has been frequently stated, no one adver- 
tising campaign can be taken as an exact pattern for another, 
an example of one advertiser's successful campaign should be 
of value, therefore it is here given. 

The article to be sold is a farm level, an instrument used 
by fanners in terracing their land and in other work. The 
advertising is done before planting time. As planting time in 
the southern states begins earlier than in the northern states, 
the advertising appears in southern farm papers at an earlier 
period than in farm papers which have their circulation in the 
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North. The advertising is suspended in midwinter and while 
growing crops are on the ground. 

The advertiser, after determining how much money to spend 
for advertising during the year, makes up his lists ; that is, he 
decides upon a list of publications in which his advertisements 
are to be published. 

Advertisers find that some advertisements give better results 
than others, therefore they often repeat those that are most 
effective. But, in advertising some articles, the same copy 
would lose pulling power after a number of issues, so the copy 
must be changed according to circumstances. It has been 
found, however, through actual test, that the advertisement 
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reproduced in Fig. 29 brings excellent results steadily and does 
not lose its power. Therefore it is used continuously during 
the entire campaign. 

This copy often sells levels djrect from the advertisement, 
but to prospective purchasers who write for further details, the 



BOSTROM 

IMPROVED 

FARM LEVEL 



fomi letter shown in Fig. 30, signed in ink by the president of 
the cofiipany, is sent. Enclosed with this letter is the booklet 
shown in Fig. 31 (a) to (/i)- 

Fig. 32 is a reduced reproduction of a perforated order blank, 
with three different offers for sending the level for actual free 
trial. This order blank is likewise enclosed with the letter. 
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fife time, with reawaabic care. 
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THE ADJUSTING HEAD AND PACE PLATE-Tbe Adjulios Head ii 
icrewcd or to (be Ttipod, and earriea THREE adjnitinc acrewi (or the adinat- 
meal of Pace Plat* and Lcitl to i perfectly horiionttl poiilion. Tb» Face 
Plate u atUchtd to Ihe Adjnilinr Head by a icrew and Krong iprinc which 
praaaei the Face Plate Eroay afaiBit tbr endi of the THREE adiniliag lerewi, 
and at the lame line ituotei i Beiible joint, lo that tlie Fact Piatt can adjtut 
iliclf to any poiilion For tht pnrpoie of obtaining any angle deaircd, thii 
Face Plait hat a gradnited citc)e, divided into 360 dcgreci. niunbered from 
tero to 90 dcgieti In both dirceiiona. giving itto poind on oppoiite lidei oF 
the circle. We emphaiiit Ihe lact that thii Level ha< only THREE adjiuling 
Mrewi, intlead of four, ai ii the caic with the expeniive and complicaltd li- 

aay and all anglei can bC obtained with THREE icriwe at with four, and while 
an amalcBr, or ■ man with no cipeiiencr whatever, can level np Boitron't 
Level, no one without Iccbaical training can leTcl ap an inttrnnent with (our 

which EUUIHATES the element ol 'opert manipulatioo.* 

The entirt ontfit ii bnlU on tlrlctly tclenliiic principle!, and Dnquiliooablr 
fill a long tcit want among Farmera. etc, lor. ai itated. it meeti evcir poiiible 



requirement, aliuing ABSOLUTE ACCURATE WORK, and reqairee ABSO- 
LUTELY NO TECHNICAL TRAINING in order to operate. Heretofore it baa 
reqidred lecbnieal uaining before ■ man could handle a leveling ioiiroment, but 
with Boiliom'a Improied Farm Level tbeie eooditiODi hare been changed. 

Wfaile the problem of an abiolulely accorattand limple Level hai been 
Hived, the only poaiible way lhi> onlfii can be mannfacttutd and lold at the 
priee of tlUD ii the nalimited quinlljiea mannfactured by ui to meet Ihe de- 
mand ihronCboBi the United Slalta. 

The pllee li flSO) f. 0. b. Allanta.^Ga., and the complete ontfil include! 
Level with Teleacope, etc. Tripod and Sliding Target Rod and Target and 
Plumb-Bob; atio bos for keeping Level and Teleicope when not in nic, aid 
fall iHtinetiani; and a* Ihe weight of the complete outfit ia only 15 tbi, the 
opceia cbatgea have been ladoced to a minimum. 

CUAKANTEE AMD ItEFEKBHCES 

Wa guarantee oni Letclt to be exactly ai repieaented In (very partiealat 
and to give complete latiilactiou. ■! per money back (uarautee in ocder blankt. 
and to hat* no equal at anything approaching the price, and aa to our reaponal- 
htlity wt refer to any mereaniile agency, bank or buiintaa boate In Atlanla. 
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LAW AN ADVERTISING MAN 
SHOULD KNOW 

LAWS THAT APPLY IN VARIOUS CASES 



IDEAS 

1. When Protected. — The advertising man deals in 
ideas more than in any other commodity. It is well, therefore, 
to know at the outset that mere ideas (unless reduced to a. 
tangible form, as an advertisement or a drawing, which in 
some cases can be protected by copyright) cannot be protected ' 
tmless certain precautions are taken in submitting them. One 
should make quite certain, when possible, that his idea has not 
been in the mind of some other person before submitting it, and 
then submit it only under circumstances which show a willing- 
ness on that person's part to pay for it on acceptance. 

2. An essential element of ownership is dominion, the 
right to use and control, and this dominion is lacking when the 
idea cannot be put into effect without the action of another 
person. 

An illustrative case grew oiit of the submission to Thomas 
F. Ryan, the capitalist, of a plan for the consolidation of cer- 
tain white-lead interests. His informant had procured options, 
and opened negotiations for the purchase of those interests 
which would require several million dollars, and agreed to 
contribute thereto, if necessary, as much as $200,000, if Ryan 
would join him in the effort and contribute enough properly to 
promote the enterprise, Ryan expressed a willingness to help 
him, provided a consideration of the plan and an examination 
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2 LAW AN ADVERTISING MAN §45 

of the option contracts by his attorneys and experts confirmed 
his judgment; which they did. Nevertheless, independently 
of the author of the idea, Ryan organized a company and 
through it secured control of the interests in question, with 
the result that he made immense profits in which the other 
person wal given no share. 

Being bound by nothing more substantial than an agreement 
to make an agreement, which is unenforceable, Ryan was freed 
of any liability by the courts. 

In another case a solicitor confidentially disclosed to an 
executive head of a big company a system of soliciting life 
insurance devised by him ; but could not recover. 

3. Shortcoming of a "Gentlemen's Aarreement." 
A "gentlemen's agreement" is usually almost as valueless as 
no agreement, when it comes to protecting an idea, for, being 
verbal, it lacks tangible proof of its existence. 

4. Modification of an Idea. — Where an idea is sub- 
mitted voluntarily, and a modification of the idea is necessary 
before it can be put into full effect, a request from the person 
to whom the idea is subniitted that the creator of the idea 
assist in making the modification creates an obligation on the 
part of the one making the request to pay for the idea as modi- 
fied, and the service becomes an indivisible one, to be paid for 
as though a contract were made in the beginning for all the 
service involved. 

5. Measure of Compensation When None is Speci- 
fied. — Where no definite price is agreed upon, the measure of 
value is what the idea is reasonably worth. In case of litiga- 
tion that amount is one for the determination of the jury. 



UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT 
6. A Limitation on Publicity Work.— Publicity work 
must be limited to the right of others in unpublished copy — 
"unpublished manuscript," as it is called. This right carries 
with it the exclusive right of printing or of otherwise multi- 
plying unpublished copy — the right to publish it first. It pro- 
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tects the artist, the writer, and the advertising agent from a 
misappropriation by the advertiser of plans and copy submitted 
to him or brought to his notice. 

The right in unpublished manuscript exists independently 
of copyright, though the term copyright is sometimes errone- 
ously applied to it. 

7. No Besard for Trailers. — Notwithstanding there 
can be no monoply in a mere idea, or in a mere plan or arrange- 
ment of copy, the law has no regard for trailers or imitators, 
and will not allow them to invade the right in unpublished 
manuscript hy colorable alterations and variations to disguise 
the stolen work. 

8. Circulation and Use of Manuscript May Be 
Limited. — The right in unpublished manuscript is absolute, 
and if an author chooses to show a work to others, he may 
prescribe reasonable limitations upon the extent of its circula- 
tion and use. 

9. Declaration of Oivnerstaip, — Some advertisement 
writers, advertising agencies, and artists have a form which is 
stamped on advertisements and drawings, reading : 

This "copy" submitted at the request of (the name of customer) is 
our (or my) property. It is being considered for use upon the under- 
standing that it is not to be reproduced or displayed in any publicly 
accessible room or window until an agreement is completed wiih us 
(or me). 

These notices frequently bear serial numbers, which are 
recorded in a book, and often bear a date as well as the name 
and address of the owner of the copy. 

10> Sliowlng; Proofs of Cuts, — Proofs of syndicate 
cuts are sometimes shown on colored stock or on an uncolored 
stock so perforated as to make reproduction difficult, condi- 
tions which often ii crease regard for the plates or matrices 
to be sold 

As a buyer of ideas, the advertising man should, of course, 
respect another's rights. 

11. Testimonial Lettera.^Testimonial letters must be 
used with the greatest care, for it is a misdemeanor in some 

I LT 163—19 
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states to use another person's name for business purposes 
without his written consent. The author of a letter has a right 
to control its publication and recover damages where rights are 
not respected. A person cannot legally be forced to allow his 
letter to be used. 

12. Photog^rapher's Control Over Negatives. — The 

right of control over unpublished material enables a phott^- 
rapher to keep his negatives, and to refuse to make a print 
except on his'own terms, short of a definite understanding. 

13. Publication by Permission, — Should a letter or 
photograph be published by permission, then the writer or 
photographer, as the case may be, loses his control over it, 
unless it is protected by copyright. 

14. Not Subject to Claim of Creditors. — Because of 
the author's right in unpublished manuscript, such manuscript 
cannot be seized and sold on execution. On this point it is 
held that "a man may write without any intention to pub- 
lish. . . . There is no law which can compel an author 
(or artist) to publish. No one else can determine this essential 
matter of publication. His manuscripts, however valuable, 
cannot without his consent, be seized by his creditors as 
property." 

15. Mere Failure to PuUish Does Not Alter Right 
in Unpublished Manuscript. — Mere failure to publish, 
even for a long time, in jio way alters the right in unpublished 
manuscript, even though during such time the manuscript 
remains in the hands of a third person. Southey, for' instance, 
did not lose his right in an unpublished manuscript by letting 
it remain 23 years in the possession of a bookseller. So, too, 
the personal representative of Lord Clarendon, the historian, 
had a right, nearly 100 years after Lord Qarendon's death, to 
prevent the representative of a person to whom Lord Claren- 
don had loaned unpublished manuscripts from publishing them. 

16. Division of Rijrht.s.— Elbert Hubbard used to say 
that to be used efficiently a book should be adapted to a lecture, 
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then to an article, and then to an advertisement. Rights in 
unpublished manuscript are divisible as to each of these, and 
the right of publication in any one can be sold, and rights 
reserved in any or all of the rest, 

17. Asslgrnments May Be Oral or Written, Abso- 
lute or Conditional. — The right in unpublished manuscript, 
like any other personal property, is assignable. An assignment 
may be oral or in writing, absolute or conditional. Thus, there 
may be an assignment of a writing or illustration without 
an assignment of the right to publish, but such an intention 
must be clearly expressed, 

18. Employer's Rights in Manuscript of Employe. 

An employer may acquire title to all the rights which exist in 
the intellectual efforts of an employe, provided they were con- 
templated by the contract of employment. 

19. Forfeiture of Rights by Publication Without 
Copyright. — By publishing copies thereof, the author or pro- 
prietor of a booklet or other intellectual production, not copy- 
righted, dedicates such matter to the public, and any person 
may thereafter use it for his own benefit. In seeking to 
determine whether one has thus lost his right in unpublished 
manuscript, it is important to consider what constitutes a 
publication. 

20. What Constitutes Publication. — Printing alone 
does not amount to a publication, for the reason that a book 
may be withheld from the public long after it has been printed. 
To permit a copy of a manuscript to be made, or to give 
another a copy thereof, does not in itself constitute a publi- 
cation, and no one can multiply such copies, nor make any 
other use of the work, without the consent of the author or 
proprietor. 

The reading or display of an unpublished manuscript before 
a limited audience is not a publication. Thus, where at a 
meeting of a dental association an original essay was read, and 
afterwards handed with other essays to a representative of a 
m^azine of dental literature, but was not published, and a 
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third person procured a copy from one unconnected with the 
magazine and used extracts as an advertisement without 
authority of the society which had acquired the right in the 
manuscript, it was held that the manuscript was the exclusive 
property of the society and was entitled to be protected from 
its use in this manner. 

21. Manuscript Free From Taxation. — Unpublished 
manuscript is not subject to taxation ; for property, to be 
subject to taxation, must have a cash value, a value inherent 
in the property itself. As was said by the court in a case 
which arose out of an attempt to force the payment of taxes, 
"All civilized governments respect private manuscripts and 
treat them as not partaking of the nature of property open to 
ordinary sale and disposal. The possession of them gives no 
right in the possessor to use them, or to publish them, unless 
by the acquiescence of the originator. While it often has 
happened that trade secrets and other information which has 
been noted down in writing may furnish means of acquiring 
profit, it was never imagined or held that the writings them- 
selves were subject to seizure and sale without consent. Any 
attempt to make value out of such a sale would be really a 
sale of knowledge and not a sale of property." 



PRIVACY 

22. Upheld by Law. — In some states, it is a misde- 
meanor to use any person's name, portrait, or picture for 
advertising, or for other commercial purposes, without his 
written consent, and in addition damages may be recovered. 
Even in the absence of a special law, this right to privacy, the 
right to be left alone, has been upheld by the courts in several ■ 
other states. 

"Flour of the Family" Case. — What may doubtless be called 
one of the most sensational trials of recent years arose out of 
the invasion of this right by the publication of a poster called 
the "Flour of the Family," without the consent of the guardian 
of the young woman (for she was a minor) whose portrait 
fonned the chief attraction. 
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It seems that this poster was conspicuously displayed in 
stores, warehouses, and saloons in the vicinity of the young 
woman's home and throughout various parts of the United 
States, as an advertisement of the flour of the Franklin Mills. 
The poster was recognized by many friends of the young 
woman, with the result that her good name was attacked, 
therehy causing her mortification ^nd illness. 

In that case it was said that "if it is to be permittted that 
the portraiture may be put to commercial or other uses for 
gain by the publication of prints therefrom, then an act of 
invasion of the individual's privacy results, possibly more 
fonnidable and painful in its consequence, than an actual 
bodHy assault might be. Security of person is as necessary 
as the security of property; and for that complete persona! 
security which will result in the peaceful and wholesome 
enjoyment of one's privileges as a member of society, there 
should be afforded protection, not only against the scan- 
dalous portraiture and display of one's features and person, 
but i^ainst the display and use thereof for another's commer- 
cial purposes." 

23. Declsiona of Patent Office.— The Patent Office 
has upheld the right of privacy by denying applications to use 
the names of President Roosevelt, Admiral Dewey, and King 
Edward VII, in connection with trade-marks, in one case 
stating: "The use of a public man's name for commercial 
purposes amounts to publicly using his name for private pur- 
poses of gain. If his name has any commercial value, it is a 
property right similar in character to the good-will which 
attaches to an established business, and no one else has the right 
to usurp it without his consent. If that value arises from the 
fact that he is engaged in selling goods of a certain character 
to the public, there are many decisions of the courts to the 
effect that he will be protected against the use of his name by 
others for that purpose, and it would seem that, in so far as 
his right to protection is concerned, it is not of consequence 
by what means the commercial value became attached to his 
name." 
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24. Pbolograpber's Rights UmitMl. — \0twith5tand- 
h^ that a photc^n^her has a right in unpublished manuscTipt 
whkJi enables him to control the use of his n^ative, the 
right of privac)' of the individual who b the subject of the 
negative forbids the display by the photi^rapher, or any one 
else into whose hands such possession passes, of either the 
negative or a print made from it, unless pennission is granted. 

25. Pbotosraphs of Actresses and F«shlon>Hoii8e 
Subjects. — The right of privacj- is not invaded when a 
photc^rapher sells to fashion bouses, and others, photographs 
of persons who have expressly or impliedly granted pennission 
so to do- Thus, where an actress sat for a picture with the 
understanding that she was to have, without charge, as many 
copies as she pleased, she brought herself within a custom 
which warrants the assumption by the photographer of a right 
to offer copies of such picture for sale, so long as (he picture 
is not obscene, nor in any other way contravenes rules directed 
toward the upholding of public morals. 

26. Care In Employintr Models, — Great care should 
be taken in employing artist models, and all payments for 
service should be evidenced by substantially the foUowii^ 
form; 

Received of (name of the concern) tbrough (the individual acting) 
y I (or service of (name of model) as a model for advertising 

purposes, and for permission to publish any and all pictures secured 
through such service, and to copyright or otherwise protect such matter. 
1 am of age and sign voluntarily. 

Besides the signature of the model, the form should bear 
a date. When a parent or guardian gives consent, that fact 
should be incorporated in the signed and dated statement, 
which should take the place of the statement, "I am of age and 
sign voluntarily," and read, "I am the parent (or guardian, as 
the case may be) of this model, and voluntarily grant this 
permission." 
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COPYRIGHT 



27. Of Two Kinds. — Copyright is of two kinds: that 
which is secured from the Library of Congress and that which 
is secured from the Patent Office. The first of these covers , 
books, works of fine art, musical compositions, and the hke, 
while the second covers artistic labels and printed matter of the 
less commercial sort connected with advertising. 

28. The Term "Book." — The term book as here used 
means a book in the literary sense, not the material sense. A 
single sheet of paper, if it contains a literary composition, is 
such a book, while a more or less elaborate production which 
is partly unfinished, or with space to be filled in, such as a 
ledger, memorandum book, diary, or score book, copies of 
which are left open to variation, is not. In refusing copyright 
in an index letter file, the court said that it "does not have the 
purpose or function of conveying information. Until the pur- 
chaser of a set of these 'indexes' commences to use the same 
by putting written documents between the leaves, such indexes 
signify nothing . . . they are not a medium of information 
or intelligence . . . within the meaning of the copyright 
laws." 

Where blank forms are accompanied by an original detailed 
statement regarding their use, such statement is copyrightable, 
though the form is not. 

29. Wkat "Chart" Includes. — The term chart, as 
used in the copyright law, indicates a form of map, and not 
simply a tabulated or methodical arrangement of infonnation. 
Accordingly, advertising cards devised for the purpose of 
showing paints of various colors, consisting of a sheet of paper 
to which are attached square pieces of paper of various colors, 
referred to in the text, were held to be neither a chart, engrav- 
ing, nor a book, and could not be subject to copyrijjht. 

30. Prints of Balloons Not CopyriKlitabI p.— Prints 

or patterns of hullooiis and hanging liasket.s. with printing on 
them for embroidery and with lines showing how th2 paper 
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may be cut and joined to make the different parts fit t(^ther, 
were denied copyright protection for the same reason as just 
mentioned. 

31. Caution. — When seeking to avoid a copyright owned 
by some one else, or when seeking protection for oneself, it is 
well not to trust oneself too far, as there are many fine dis- 
tinctions both in the Copyright Act and in the decisions of the 
courts, and frequently missteps cannot be retraced. In every 
case of doubt a speciahst in copjTight should be consulted, 
although it may be as well for the advertising man to have in 
his files two booklets, one on the Copyright Law and one on 
Prints and Labels, which can be secured from the Public 
Printer at Washington for 5 cents each, and also to know some 
of the points courts have passed upon. 

32. Government Publications. — The advertising man 
is free to use most of the data in Government publications, as 
they are not subject to copyright protection. There is, How- 
ever, a reservation of certain material from use as a matter of 
prudence in protecting the public interest. Of such character 
would be matter useful to the enemy in case of war. 

33. Literary or Artistic Merit Bequlred. — Produc- 
tions (other than those of the Government) are copyrightable 
in the Library of Congress only as they have intrinsic literary 
or artistic merit, and must be useful otherwise than in adver- 
tising. The rule is not narrow. Circus posters of acrobats, 
whitened to represent statues, have been protected, and a paint- 
ing of Gambrinus was protected, even though afterwards made 
to bear advertising. On the other hand, the pickle used to 
symbolize Heinz'."! 57 Varieties, and containing insets for 
advertising different articles, was denied registration in the 
Library of Congress because it too evidently served no other 
purpose than an advertisement. 

34. Labels and Prints. — When literary or artistic 
matter plainly suggests its advertising character, it is advisable 
to copyright it through the Patent Office as a label or print, 
whichever is shown by the law and publications of the office to 
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be appropriate. However, prints or labels that merely contain 
the trade-mark or name of an article, a descriptitm of the con- 
tents of a package, or directions for use and the like, cannot 
be copyrighted. 

35. Scope of Protection.— A copyright in a booklet or 
folder protects all of its contents which are copyrightable by 
themselves, including illustrations, and not merely, the letter- 
press, or text. When some parts of a booklet or folder are 
not proper subjects of copyright, they will not affect the 
validity of copyright in the rest. Even an advertisement pub- 
lished in an uncopyrighted newspaper may be copyrighted if 
it has literary or artistic merit. 

36. Titles. — While copyright protects the contents of a 
booklet, folder, or form of advertisement, it will not protect 
a title standing by itself. Titles can be registered as trade- 
marks.* When a title is given in an application for copyright 
protection in the contents of a booklet, folder, or other form 
of advertisement, this title should be used with the material as 
published ; otherwise the identity of the copyright might be lost. 

37. Notices of Copyright. — Prints and labels registered 
in the Patent Office, like matter registered in the Library of 
Congress, should be marked with the word "Copyright," the 
year, date, and the name of the claimant to protection. It is 
advisable not to use other terms for the notice of copyright 
than that given in the copyright law. "Copyrighted," instead 
of "copyright," and other terms and expressions such as 
"registered," "rights reserved," "copyright applied for," "copy- 
right secured," and "all rights secured" are not proper, not- 
withstanding they have been used by well-known advertisers. 
In the case of a booklet or folder, a notice of copyright should 
be on the main title page or the page immediately following it. 

A notice of copyright must appear on every published copy 
of the booklet or folder, 

38. All Rights Reserved. — The term "all rights 
■ reserved," which frequently appears in connection with copy- 
right notices, while it no doubt creates in the mind of the 
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averse person somrwhat the same effect as a warning, really 
refers to the right of translation and dramatization. 

39. Reprints by Permission. — When permission is 
given to use copyrighted material, an advertising man should 
have printed on every reprint a notice of copyright in the form 
used by the owner of the copyright. Also it is well to add, 
"Reprinted by permission." 

40. Employer's Rights. — Whether an employer would 
be entitled to copyright material produced by an employe, 
depends on circumstances. Where there is no definite agree- 
ment, the work must be done within the scope of the employ- 
ment; otherwise the employer is not entitled to protect it. 
When the employer rightfully copyrights material created by 
an employe, (he employe has no more right than a stranger to 
copy or reproduce it, nor can he dispose of any rights that have 
passed to the employer. 

41. Infringement. — The scope of the rights granted by 
copyright are best illustrated by the facts an<^ conclusions in 
suits for infringement. It is held, for instance, that the mere 
fact of similarity between two productions does not make one 
an infringement of the other. Nor is that an infringement 
when a person acquainted with a copyrighted work, by his 
own independent labor, produces something similar. How- 

- ever, ignorance of the fact that copyright has been secured in 
pirated matter is no justihcation of infringement, nor does the 
good intention of an infringer justify copying. Fraud is not 
essential. 

A test of piracy is whether or not one has used the ideas o£ 
another, as expressed in plan, arrangement, text, and illustra- 
tion, as the basis or model of a later work, instead of going to 
common or original sources of information. It is not necessary 
that an infringement be a substitute for the original work 
when the details copied are such as are likely to interfere with 
the distribution of the original production. That is, where so 
much is taken from the original as to lessen its value, infringe- 
ment exists. 
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It is not only the quantity, but also the value, of material 
which is to be considered. A person might, by a comparatively 
. small infringement, extract all the vital elements of an original 
work. 

In the case of a picture, infringement is not excused because 
important detail are changed from left to right, or vice versa, 
or because the later work Js done in a different medium than 
the original. A line drawing may be an infringement of a 
painting. Nor is infringement excused because the later work 
is an improvement on the original. Also, the fact that an 
infringer credits the source from which the matter was drawn, 

as by stating, "with apologies to ," or "after ," or 

any similar acknowledgment, does not excuse the infringemei^t. 

No infringement can be justified by the failure of the owner 
of a copyright to object on learning of the infringement 

42. How to Justify Copying. — The only way to secure 
a valid permission to reproduce copyrighted matter is by 
written agreement. 

43. Redress lor Infrlnsement. — Very substantial 
redress for injuries is guaranteed by the copyright law, which 
should be consulted. 

So great is the law's encouragement to original, creative 
work of the sort that we have been considering that, even 
where copyright has not been secured for a production, or 
cannot be secured for a production, the rights of the original 
owner of the iriaterial, or his successor in interest, will be pro- 
tected from unfair competition. 

44. Publisher's Protection Against Unfair Trade. 

E. P. Dutton & Company published a series of books, each of 
which contained a poem or hymn, with illuminated initials and 
type adapted from ancient missals and with pictures in colors, 
some of which were copies of old masterpieces. After this 
series of books was found to sell well, a competitor produced 
an identical series, except that he resorted to a cheaper process 
that sacrificed some of the artistic character found in the 
original work. In consequence he was enjoined, the court 
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remarking that the obvious purpose of publishing such copies 
was to trade upon the reputation which the Duttons had estab- 
lished for their series, and the fact that this competitor was able 
to sell his books at a lower price, instead of being a justihca- 
tion, was the very reason why a court should interfere, for no 
competitor should be allowed to take advantage of the expense 
and labor of the Dutton Company in producing and building 
up a reputation for its series of books. 

45. No Monopoly in Idea. — Notwithstanding the 
breadth of protection by copyright and by the principles of fair 
trading, the owner of an original production, such as we have 
been considering, does not secure a monopoly of the idea which 
it expresses. Indeed, the same idea can be adapted for widely 
differing advertising needs. For example, the "before-and- 
after" idea could be used by a railroad by showing persons in 
northern cities suffering from a blizzard at the very moment 
when their neighbors, having visited a Florida beach, were 
rollicking in the surf ; the connection between the two scenes 
to be su^e^ted by a coupon railroad ticket, beginning with the 
name of a northern city and ending with the name of a southern 
resort. Again, the "before-and-after" idea could be used by a 
medicine company, showing a person in distress from rheuma- 
tism and afterwards in robust health, and in between these 
pictures another featuring a bottle of medicine. 

46. Copyright Abroad. — Copies of the copyright laws 
of certain foreign countries can be secured by Writing to the 
Registrar of Copyrights, Library of Congress, Washington, 
but it is advisable to consult a specialist in copyright Jn any 
attempt to secure copyright protection abroad. 



PATENTS 
47. Advertising Devices. — Where an advertising de- 
vice consists of an original distinctive form, or has an original 
artistic decoration, it should be considered for protection under 
a design patent. A mechanical patent should be resorted to 
to protect a feature such as a hotel register so constructed as 
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to hold advertisements inserted at the top and bottom and on 
the margin of each page, or. any other new and useful 
mechanism. 

48. New and Useful. — Every invention must be both 
new and useful to be entitled to protection by patent. The 
term useful covers any degree of utility, however slight, 
which is not frivolous, and which does not tend to injure the 
public health or morals. 

By new is meant that the invention did not exist before, 
and that it differs from all other things in its structure, move- 
ment, or effect, because of the introduction of some new 
mechanical combination or principle, a substantial difference in 
principle and application, or a new mode of operation produced, 
and that it has been in public use less than 2 years. Where a 
machine was used for 2 years in a factory where the workmen 
were not pledged to secrecy, even though visitors were 
excluded, it was held that a patent could not be granted. 

49. Meaning: of "Art," "Process," "Method." — The 
term art, as used in the Patent Act, is synonymous with 
process or method.^ This is made clear by the following from 
one of the opinions in the telephone patent cases : "It had long 
been believed that if the vibrations of air caused by the voice 
in speaking could be reproduced at a distance by means of 
electricity, the speech itself would be reproduced and under- 
stood. How to do it was the question. Bell discovered that 
it could be done by gradually changing the intensity of an 
electric current so as to make it correspond to the changes in 
the density of the air caused by the sound of the voice. T'lis 
was his art." 

50. Process Not Patentable by That Name — 
Includect In "Useful Art." — A process is not by that name 
patentable. It is included in the term useful art. An art njay 
require one or more processes or machines in order to produce 
a certain result or manufacture. Where the result is produced 
by chemical action, or by the operation or application of some 
element or power of nature, or of one substance to another. 
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such mode» or methods are called processes. It is when the 
term process is used to represent the means or method of pro- 
ducing a result that it is patentable ; and it will include all 
methods or means which are not affected by mechanism or 
mechanical combinations; but where the term process repre- 
sents the function of a machine or the effect produced by it 
on the material subjected to the action of the machine, it is not 
patentable, since a man cannot have a patent for the function 
or abstract effect of a machine, but only for the machine which 
produces it. 

51. Design Patent. — The term design patent covers an 
original design, whether it be a work of art, statue, bas-relief, • 
design for prints or -fabrics, or any original design, shape, or 
ornament, in any article of manufacture. Unliite other sub- 
jects of patent protection, such design must be artistic. Mere 
novelty or utility is not enough. 

52. Caation. — Before expending any appreciable sum on 
an invention, one should consult a reliable patent attorney, as 
he can assist in saving much time and effort. One should have 
no fears about fully disclosing to counsel the nature of his 
invention for, before the Patent Office will grant any pro- 
tection for an invention, the nature of that invention must be 
wholly made known, the very meaning of the word "patent" 
being "open," "disclosed." 

53. Marking:. — An article manufactured and sold under 
a patent must be marked with the word "patented," tt^ther 
with the date of issue, or the serial number of the patent. If 
this requirement is not complied with, damages for infringe- 
ment cannot be recovered. 

Where patent papers have actually been filed, and during 
their consideration by the Patent Office, an article may be 
marked "patent applied for." The use of either "patent" or 
"patent applied for" by persons not entitled to so mark their 
goods, is a misdemeanor. After the expiration of a patent, the 
term "patented" cannot be used, even though the article has 
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been widely exploited in such a way as to make the term 
"patented" or "patent" a part of the name. 

54. Important Conslderatton. — Quite the most impor- 
tant thinf to consider before obtaining a.patent is the marketing 
opportunity, the chance that one has to make money or gain 
some decided commercial advantage from using or selling one's 
patentable property, or one's patent rights. Many a clever 
invention has been lost because this requirement was ignored 
and one should be very wary of the advertisements of those 
who offer to market inventions upon condition that they are 
given the work of securing a patent. The two kinds of work 
do not necessarily go hand in hand, one being the work of a 
patent lawyer and the other of a business promoter or manu- 
facturer. 

55, Rights Assignable. — Rights to an invention may 
be assigned before securing a patent or may form the basis of 
an agreement for the promotion of an enterprise. Whether an 
employer is entitled to obtain a patent in the invention of 
an advertising man depends upon the agreement under which 
the relation exists or upon the custom in the trade. 



TRADE SECRETS 
56. Protection to Price Code. — Another kind of pro- 
tection to the work of an advertising man is obtainable under 
the law relating to trade secrets, as was pointed out in a suit ■ 
brought by a big advertiser to enjoin the disclosure of a secret 
code contained in copies of its catalog for use by traveling 
salesmen. The code was made up, of letters, figures, and 
characters, and showed the cost and selling price of a wide 
variety of goods. This code was not inserted in catalogs reach- 
ing the trade or customers. Nevertheless, through a breach 
of confidence, a traveling salesman put one of the catalogs in 
the hands of a competitor. Upon the advertiser's demanding 
the return of the code, the competitor threatened to make 
it known to the trade and among customers. The court 
restrained him. 
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LIBEL AND SLANDER 
57. Distinction Between Libel and Blander. 

Another limitation upqp, or guaranty of, an advertiser's free- 
dom, however one views it, .is the right of competitors and the 
general public to freedom from unwarranted attacks upon the 
character of a product or the reputation of an individual or 
business. Such defamations are known as libel or slander, 
according as they are written or printed or spoken. Because 
it is in tangible form, a libel is more severely punished than 
a slander. 

68. Libel Per Se. — Libel more certainly involves malice, 
which is either actual or presumed, and often will be punished 
without proof of actual damages. In such cases it is spoken 
of as libel per se. 

It is libelous per se to publish the statement that a certain 
person has left a concern's employ without notice, and that 
such person has taken business away. It is not libelous per se, 
however, to publish the mere statement that a certain person 
is no longer connected with the business. Of coui^, such a 
statement may be made under circumstances that would cause 
special injury. Where an advertisement of a patent medicine 
went on to say that a woman of over 70 years was bitten by 
a cat and was so affected by the poison that she had a tendency 
to imitate the actions of a cat ; that she would get down on the 
floor and crawl around to catch rats ; that then she would purr, 
mew, and do a great many things su^estive of 'a cat; and 
that she subsequently obtained a new lease of life from the 
medicine exploited, it was held that the advertisement was 
libelous per se, and damages could be recovered without proof 
of special injury to her reputation. 

59. Credit Reports and ' Statements Resardtng- 
Business. — Business men are subjects of special protection 
by law, and any false report as to one's solvency, credit, or 
standing is libelous per se, even though the report originated 
with a mercantile agency or a collection bureau. 
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* In a libel regarding the business methods of the libelant's 
brother, was the statement that "an unscrupulous grocer of the 
same name, in the immediate vicinity or neighborhood, adver- 
tises 'Davey teas and coffees with a view to deceive the public, 
and may sell an inferior article." Similarly reprehensible is 
a written or printed reference to one as "a man of straw," a 
"demagogue," "a disreputable person," or the insertion of an 
advertisement under a heading which, with the matter in the 
advertisement, would tend to expose to contempt or ridicule 
the person affected thereby and ignorant -of the fact that it 
was to be done. 

It is not libelous per se to notify the public in writing or 
printing that certain persons are the only dealers in a certain 
commodity, nor to warn the public that a certain person has 
no connection with a particular concern. Of course, damages 
may be recovered if it is shown that such a publication was 
malicious. 

60. Charging: Another With Infrlnir«ment, Etc. 

It is likewise libelous per se 'to charge a manufacturer with 
infringement of a patent or copyright, with counterfeiting or 
imitating another's products, trade-marks, or packages, 

61. Comments on Another's Ooods or Business 
Methods. — Great care must be exercised in referring to 
another's goods. Thus, the publication of a letter charging 
that the half-tones of an engraving house were unfitted for 

.practical use, was held to be libelous per se. 

Much more care must be taken in referring to another's 
methods of doing business. An advertisement beginning 
"Hints to .\dvertisers. This is from the fake implement trade 
journal, published at St. Louis," was held to be libelous per sc. 

62. How Words Are Construed. — In determining 
what is, and what is not, libel or slander, words are to be 
construed in the most obvious and natural sense. If expres- 
sions are ambiguous or involved, figurative or ironical, they 
are to be taken in the sense which may be fairly gathered from 
the context and from all the circumstances under which they 
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were used. Words which are harmless in themselves may be 
libelous when the facts are known, 

63. Use of "Allefred." — A libel will not be excused 
because it contains "alleged" or other qualifying terms. 

64. Punctuation. — Punctuation may be the material 
feature in a libel. For instance, a mere dash was held to have 
given to one "a personification, intensified, of all the meanness 
which the previous language expressed," that language being, 
"the respected gentlemen of the board of health wanted some- 
thing done in the line of spying and sneaking, meaner and 
dirtier than they had the face to ask the police department to 
do — and so they went to Colonel Byrne." 

65. Other Considerations. — The title or heading of an 
article likewise may govern its character. Also, the location 
of an advertisement, as in a certain column or section of a 
newspaper, may be material in determining whether matter is 
libelous. Also, libel or slander is never excused merely because 
it does not refer directly to a particular person. It may be 
shown that even in a general reference to a class of persons, 
a certain individual was intended. So also the use of initials, 
or a misspelled, fictitious, or assumed name will not excuse 
a defatnation. 

66. Justification. — In justification of a defalcation, it 
may be shown that it is true or that it was authorized by the 
one aggrieved. In some states, particularly in criminal actions, 
it is necessary to show not only that the defamation was true, 
but that it was published for good motives and for justifiable 
ends. This rule springs from the maxim that "the greater the 
truth, the greater the libel." 

A defamation always has a twofold effect: the disturbance 
of the public peace, and the stirring of the feelings of the one 
against whom it is directed. It is no defense of a defamation 
that the words did not convey the meaning intended or that 
they were used merely in jest. Nor will drunkenness excuse 
a defamation. 
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,fl7. Damagres Recoverable. — The amount that may be 
recovered as damages is unlimited, being left entirely to the 
discretion of a jury. 

68. Who Liable. — The liabilit}' for damages from a 
defamation attaches to all who are connected with its publi- 
cation, unless it is shown that they acted innocently. 

69. No Recourse. — The publisher of a libel has no 
recourse against the author for indemnity, even though he may 
have entered into an agreement to that effect. Consequently, 
if the advertising manager of a newspaper allows an advertiser 
to persuade him that certain copy is not libelous, and that his 
publication will be defended from aoy suit which may result, 
the paper publishes the copy at its own risk, for the agreement 
with the advertiser cannot be enforced. 



FRAUD 

70. Statutory Regulations. — Akin to libel and slander 
is fraudulent advertising, regarding which there are statutes 

arly all the states. There are also federal statutes regard- 
ing the fraudulent use of the mails. The federal government 
also specifically prohibits, under penalty, the publication of 
paid reading notices in newspapers and periodicals, unless so 
plainly marked as advertisements that they can be recognized 
as such by the casual reader. 

71. Responsibility. — The civil responsibility for false 
representation may be said broadly to rest upon every person 
who participates in it, whether their participation involves the 
actual making of the misrepresentation or a silent approval, 
when it is within the person's power to prevent the misrepre- 
sentation. Thus, an advertisement writer or artist, together 
with a printer and publisher, may make himself liable for 
damages in serving an advertiser, even though he neither 
derives nor expects to derive any benefits from a false repre- 
sentation. A partner and an employer are responsible for false 
representations made within the scope of the partnership or 
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the employment, whichever it may be, even though he may be 
ignorant of a false representation having been made by his 
partner or by his employe. 

72. Customer May Rescind or Sue for DamageR. 

A contract grounded in fraud can be rescinded, or form the 
basis for recovery of damages, in which case a customer can 
show that the false statement was made to the customer, to an 
agent who was expected to and did communicate such informa- 
tion to the customer, or that the statement was made to the 
public generally, or to a class of which the customer formed a 
part. Such statements have been made on labels, in prospec- 
tuses, and through substantially every form of advertisement. 

73. Representation Need Not Be the Sole Induce- 
ment. — It is not necessary that a reiiresentation be the sole, or 
even the chief, inducement which brought about a sale. It is 
sufficient if it is material. 

The materiality of a representation depends upon the cir- 
cumstances of a particular transaction, and upon whether the 
representation concerned facts directly connected with the 
article or service exploited, and having the pulling power, or 
forming the inducement of the advertisement, without which 
an order would not have been given. An instance was the 
representation that a set of books, "The Messages of the Presi- 
dents," was being published and sold by a committee of Con- 
gress, who had designated the person to whom a letter was 
addressed as one of the limited number to whom the work 
would be offered in a certain community, when, in fact, the 
books were being published and sold broadcast by a private 
individual, not the editor appointed by Congress, nor one in any 
way connected with that body or authorized to act for it. 
Another instance was where an advertisement stated that a 
complete series of books would be delivered before a specified 
date, and none of the books were then in course of actual 
preparation, and the advertiser had every reason to believe 
that they could not be completed before such date. Another 
instance was where an advertisement contained a cut which a 
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reader of the surrounding text might naturally infer to be 
that of a person connected with the advertiser. Especially 
was this within the rule when the cut led a customer to believe 
in the ability of the advertiser, but, in fact, the cut was that 
of a person who had never lived. Such false representations 
are familiar to advertising men who have examined closely 
into the publicity of certain medical concerns. 

- 74. Use of Insignia, Etc., of O. A. R., Loyal Legrion, 
MasonSf Red Cross Society, Etc., Limited. — Statutes in 
the various states provide that no one not a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic shall wear the uniform or insignia 
of that body in soliciting aid. And, of course, it would be a 
fraudulent representation to make a cut of a person which 
would convey the impression that he is one of the G. A. R., 
when, in fact, he is not. This rule would apply to like misuse 
of the uniform and insignia of the Loyal Legion, the Masons, 
and other fraternal and military orders. The trade-mark of 
the Red Cross Society is also denied to all except those 
authorized to use it. 

75. Advertising: oS Fire, Bankrupt, and Similar 
Sales, Also the Obtaining of Money Under False Pre- 
tenses, Forbidden. — By statute also many of the states have 
forbidden the fraudulent advertisement of fire, bankrupt, and 
similar sales, and all have forbidden the obtaining of money 
or goods under false pretenses, through the use of tokens, 
devices, and the like, the punishment of these offenses being 
by fine or imprisonment, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

76. Use of "Company," "Corporation," "Works," 
Etc., by an Individual or Unincorporated Associ- 
ation, Prohibited. — To prevent an individual or an unin- 
corporated association from assuming a corporate name and 
obtaining larger credit, statutes exist in several states providing 
a penalty for such false representations. It is not necessary 
that the word "company" or "corporation" be used to violate 
the law, for so comprehensive is it as' to include "works" in 
such a name as,"^tna Iron Works." 
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Not only is a violation of sucli statutes subject to a penalty, 
but it bars the violator's adjustment of claims and other rights 
in court. 

77. Deception of the Public. — One cannot be too care- 
ful to avoid the slightest deception of the public. One of the 
temptations which confronts the advertisement writer is to 
become too optimistic when preparing a prospectus. Not 
infrequently prospectuses contain false representations as to 
the power conferred by a charter, or the liability attaching 
to a subscription tor stQck, and when they contain misstate- 
ments or a concealment of facts, or ignore the relation of trust 
or confidence between the advertiser and the person acting 
upon his representations, they are apt to get one into serious 
trouble. 

78. Relation of Trust. — A relation of trust or con- 
fidence exists when an advertiser Ikis reason to believe that a 
customer relies on his information and judgment, and there is 
no dealing at ami's length. 

79. Disclosure of Defects. — An advertiser is ordinarily 
under no obligation to point out apparent defects in personal 
property offered for sale, when the customer has an oppor- 
tunity to inspect it; nor to give intrinsic facts affecting the 
value of the property which are equally accessible to the buyer, 
but he must disclose hidden defects in the property and his 
want or imperfection of title. Moreover, his disclosure must 
be complete, for while a partial disclosure may be true so far 
as it goes, what seems a trifling omission can make all the rest 
false. If an advertiser knows of just enough facts to suggest 
that he investigate further, he is chargeable with full knowl- 
edge of the truth or falsity of his advertisement. 

80. Laws and Ordinances an Advertising Man 
Should Have. — State laws and the ordinances of cities deal 

with fraudulent representations concerniiijj weights and mea- 
sures, ingredients, fineness, and other standards of goods, and 
should be familiar to every advertising man. Through dis- 
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regard of this caution several copy men, free from any dis- 
honest motive of their own, have been severely punished. 
Copies of a State law can be obtained from the Secretary of 
State, and a city's ordinance from the City Clerk. 



FORGERY 

81. What Fordery la. — When false representations 
involve the making or alteration of a signature or other writing 
with the intention of deceiving another, and thus secure some- 
thing of value from or through him, it is called forgery. 

82. How Committed. — A forgery need not be a faithful 
copy. In fact, it may be ever so bungling, so long as it deceives. 
Foi^ry may, indeed, involve quite another element, the use 
of the genuine, such as a signature, for the purpose of, making 
the instrument to which it is affixed appear to be one executed 
by another person of the same name. One may even commit 
the crime of forgery by using one's own name in that manner 
and for that purpose, or may be guilty also through using a 
fictitious name as the signature beneath the cut of a person 
who never lived. 

83. Extent of Responsibility. — A person not guilty 
of forgery itself may subject himself to punishment by pub- 
lishing a forgery — an important point for the publisher, the 
advertising manager of a newspaper, or a printer to watch. 



COUNTE RFEITING 

84. Akin to Forgery. — Akin to forgery is counterftii- 
ing. It is a crime to reproduce a likeness of coins, postage 
stamps, bank notes, bonds, and other forms of obligation of this 
country and of foreign countries. 

85. All Participating: Are Responsible. — The 

responsibility for counterfeiting extends to all who in any 
particular participate in it. 
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Serret service officers spare no one. Not long ago the 
United Cigar Stores Company at Scranton, Pennsylvania, was 
surprised by the seizure of two thousand postal cards bearing 
embossed representations of United States currency, with the 
words "To encourage early Christmas shopping there will be 
a double certificate day," naming it. In any case which sug- 
gests a violation of the counterfeiting law, secret service officers 
are likely to destroy designs and plates, interfere with one's 
publicity plans, and to make embarrassing investigations. 



USE OP THE FLAG 
86. Use In Advertising: Dlsconragred. — The use of 
the flag in advertising is regulated in most of the states by 
statutes, which should be consulted. It is unlawful to use as a 
trade-mark either the flag or the coat of arms or other insignia 
of the United States, or of any state or municipality or foreign 
nation. In upholding a state law which prohibits the use of the 
flag in advertising, the United States Supreme Court remarked 
that, "A State will be wanting in care for the well-being of 
its people if it ignores the fact that they regard the flag as a 
symbol of their country's power and prestige, and will be 
impatient if any open disrespect is shown toward it." 



LOTTERIES 
87. In Violation of Postal Laws. — Lotteries and 
similar enterprises offering prizes, dependent upon lot or chance, 
including "guessing" or "estimating" contests, as well as draw- 
ings and raffies of every kind, whether for private gain or in 
aid of charitable, educational, or religious objects, so long as 
the consideration is money or its equivalent, are in violation 
of the postal laws. Endtess-chain enterprises, designed for 
the sale or disposition of merchandise or other things of value, 
through the circulation or distribution of "coupons," "tickets," 
"certificates," "introductions," or the like, are held to embrace 
the element of a lottery and to be fraudulent. 
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88. Lotteries Under State Laws. — Under the laws of 
the states, to constitute a gift, prize, premium, or other reward 
a lottery, there must be a payment or surrender of money or 
its equivalent by the competitors therefor. As was said in 
a recent case : "It may be safely asserted as a result of the 
adjudged cases that the species of lottery the carrying on of 
which is intended to be prohibited as criminal by the various 
laws of this country, embraces only schemes in which a valuable 
consideration of some kind is paid directly or indirectly for the 
chance to draw a prize," 

89. Instances. — The distribution of prizes by lot to the 
holders of tickets given to subscribers to a newspaper has been 
held to be a lottery scheme ; likewise the selling of candy in 
boxes, each box containing a prize, and the selection of the 
boxes being left to purchasers. An advertisement that on a 
certain day a dealer would give purchasers of his goods guess- 
ing nearest the number of beans in a glass globe in his window 
a gold watch was held to be criminal. This rule is not of 
universal application, for it has been held that a statute pro- 
hibiting the sale or disposal of any- article of food on the 
inducement that anything else will be delivered to the pur- 
chasers as a gift, prize, premium, or reward was unconsti- 
tutional. 

90. Wide Discretion of Postmaster-General. — It is 

quite inexpedient to illustrate the various limitations upon 
contests shown by cases which have been before the courts and 
the Post-Office Department. Particularly is this so because of 
the wide discretion reposed in the Postmaster-General, which, 
in most instances, is not open to review by the courts, except 
upon a showing that he acted maliciously, fraudulently, or in 
excess of the authority delegated to him by Congress. To illus- 
trate : Not long ago a class journal advertised through certain 
metropolitan dailies that it would give a specified sum as prizes 
to the persons who would pick the winning horses in a forth- 
coming race. To entitle a person to enter this competition, he 
had to send a subscription to the class journal. Upon the 
matter being referred to the Post-Office Department it was 
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decided that there was no violation of the law concerning lot- 
teries, because in picking a winner a certain amount of skill 
was necessary, based upon a familiarity with the pedigree and 
the training of the several horses in the race, enough skill 
largely to offset the element of chance, which, it will be 
remembered, is one of the two essentials in the offense of 
gaming. In another case, upon similar facts, the ruling might 
be different; and, consequently, postmasters and other sub- 
ordinate ofHcials of the department are not allowed to advance 
opinions regarding the legality or niailability of certain matter, 
but must defer to their executive head. 



FOOD AND DRUGS 

01, National Food and Drug Laws. — Another offense 
an advertising manager should avoid is the advertising of any 
substance intended for food, which is poisonous or otherwise 
injurious to health. By a federal law the manufacture, sale, 
and transportation of adulterated, poisonous, deleterious or 
misbranded food, drugs, and liquors are prohibited. 

By an amendment to the federal law, a drug is now con- 
sidered to be misbranded "if its package or label shall bear 
or contain any statement, design, or device regarding the cura- 
tive or therapeutic effect of such article or any of the ingre- 
dients or substances contained therein, which is false or 
fraudulent." 

92. State I^aws. — Most of the states have statutes sim- 
ilar to the federal law, though not at all uniform, and they 
therefore make a compliance with their several provisions 
dif^cult for a concern with a business extending over the entire 
country. It is here that a lawyer's services are desirable, if 
not necessary, particularly a specialist in writing the matter 
for labels. 

Among the offenses which it is most desired to stamp oul 
is the advertising of certain drugs designed exclusively for 
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OBSCENITY 

93. Severely Punished. — To make and advertise any 
obscene booklet or other form of advertising is a public offense. 
So severe is the law that a publisher was fined for circulating 
pictures of women in union suits. Indeed, the courts have 
gone so far in stamping out obscenity in advertising as to 
uphold a state law which provides that a board of registration 
jnay revoke the license of a doctor who inserts an advertise- 
ment regarding certain diseases. So far as obscenity is con- 
cerned, it is just as offensive to send matter by express as by 
mail. 

Public opinion as to what is obscene in the display of the 
human form has been undergoing a change, so that advertise- 
ments containing pictures of models displaying underwear, 
etc., are now circulated without objection. In case of com- 
plaint regarding such, much would depend on the view taken 
by the courts regarding the purpose and effect of the illus- 
trations. 



MAIL 

94. Postal Laws and Resrulations. — What matter is 
mailable and what is not is set forth in a book called "Postal 
Laws and Regulations" and in the supplementary matter found 
in the "Official Guide," which every advertising man should 
liave in his files. 

These two publications outline all the postal offenses and 
go into every detail regarding the use of the mails, such as 
how to pack matter, permissible enclosures, rates, efc, besides 
suggestions which will help an advertiser to avoid giving 
offense to foreigners, as so many persons ignorant of these 
details have done. 

Of special interest to advertisers are those sections of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations referring to the use of the mails 
to advertise or promote lottery schemes, gift enterprises, or any 
fraudulent business. 
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BILI/-BOARDS, DODOERS, ETC. 

95. Because of a tendency to diminish an appreciation of 
natural beauty, and injuriously to affect.the public morals and 
health, advertising by matter printed on or affixed to rocks or 
other natural objects, fences, buildings, and other structures 
is prohibited by statutes in several states, unless the advertiser 
secure authority from the owner, or from certain public 
officials if the matter is to be placed along a highway or in 
any other public place. 

96. Highway Regulations. — An advertising man who 
is using fences, bams, bill-boards, bulletins, dodgers, sky signs, 
and the like, should carefully study the state laws and ordi- 
nances in the territory he is about to enter. 

97. Regalatlon of Window Waahlng, Etc. — Adver- 
tising men should also be familiar with local regulations 
regarding washing of display windows and the piling of ship- , 
ping cases in front of a store. 



CONTRACTS 

98. A Subject Frequently Encountered. — One of the 

subjects that an advertising man will very frequently encounter 
underlies his own employment, and has to do with his buying 
of space, preparation of copy, transactions with an advertising 
agent, and the sales which flow from his work. It is the sub- 
ject of contracts. 

99. What a Contract Is. — A contract is not necessarily 
a written instrument, but is any agreement between two or 
more persons, not under legal disability, to do or not to do a 
particular act for a consideration. It may be expressed' by 
words or implied by conduct, as where one continues, without 
objection, to receive a periodical sent to him through the mails, 
when the law will compel the paymi nt of a fair subscription 
price. 
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100. Mental Capacity. — Before there can be an agree- 
ment of minds there must, of course, be_the mental capacity 
to reaUze what is transpiring; and because this capacity is 
wanting in insane and drunken persbns, they cannot be forced 
to fulfil a contract. 

The drunkenness referred to is not mere mental exhilaration, 
but such a condition as to paralyze the understanding. 

101. Minority. — Persons under age cannot be bound by 
contracts, except for necessaries of living, and whoever enters 
into an agreement with such a person does so at the risk of its 
being repudiated. If, however, after the person reaches 
majority, he ratifies the contract, it may be enforced against 
him. ' 

102. Married Women. — Formerly the individuality of 
a married woman was met^^ in that of her husband, and she 
had no legal capacity to make or enforce a contract, but in most 
states she is now as independent in this respect as an unmarried 
woman. She can also bind her husband for necessary living 
expenses. In that case, she becomes jointly liable, although 
for her other contracts she is individually liable. What is 
included in necessary living expenses depends upon the social 
position and means of the individuals. 

103. Essentials of Agreement. — ^An agreement of 
minds must be voluntary, and not the result of fraud or force. 
It must also comprehend the whole contract and not merely a 
part of it ; that is to say, if a proposition is made to you involv- 
ing several features, you cannot accept some and reject 
others, and expect to hold the other party, unless he accedes 
to your demand. Assent must ordinarily be made known, but 
it may be presumed from circumstances, as where one signs 
an order, particularly when its contents have been called to 
one's attention. A mere mental determination to accept an 
offer, not indicated by any act, will not bind any one. An 
offer to be binding must be accepted within a reasonable time. 
It may be revoked in the same way or through the same medium 
as the offer was made. 
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104. Formalities, — Where an agreement is reached, the 
mere fact that it is to be expressed in a fonnal document does 
not make its enforcement dependent on that act, unless the 
parties make such act a condition precedent to its taking effect. 
Then, the fact that an oral contract is to be reduced to writing 
makes it iricomplete until executed by delivery of the writing. 
Were it not that it is generally easier to prove an agreement 
when in writing, such form would usually have no greater legal 
effect than a verbal agreement ; but where, by its terms, an 
agreement is not to be performed within a year, or where it 
relates to the sale or exchange of land or to goods of a specified 
value, or is a guarantee to make good the failure of a third per- 
son to pay a certain obligation, or is made in consideration of 
marriage, it is unenforceable unless in writing. 

In Arkansas, Maine, Missouri, and New Jersey, the specified 
value which marks the minimum limit when agreements for 
the sale or exchange of goods must be in writing is $30; in 
New Hampshire, $33.33; in Vermont, $40; in California, 
Idaho, Montana, and Utah, $200; and in all the other states 
but Florida and Iowa, which set no limit, $50. 

105. Technical Words. — Technical words in agree- 
ments are not necessary except in contracts concerning real 
estate, and it is by no means advisable in the average case that 
a written agreement be formal; indeed, the simpler, clearer, 
more direct statements in letters and telegrams are preferable. 

106. Signatures. — Except in the case of notes, checks, 
and drafts, and the classes of contracts. which, as has just been 
pointed out, can be enforced only when in writing, the signa- 
ture of the party to whom a memorandum -of agreement is 
delivered is unnecessary, if he has already done all that is 
required of him. 

Nor is it necessary that a signature be in ink. It may be in 
pencil, or even printed or stamped, so long as it is clear that 
the person who is represented by it intended to be bound by rt. 

Recently finger imprints have been found more individual 
than signatures, and are accepted in lieu of, or in addition to. 
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bignatures by many banks and certain commercial houses, par- 
ticularly those dealing extensively with a foreign element. 

A signature may consist of a mark, initials, or a mere 
Christian name or surname. It may be made by a third person, 
if such act is authorized or ratified by the person to be bound. 

107. Consideration. — The consideration or inducement 
of a contract must be valuable, and not merely moral, except 
in case of the revival of a debt, or a debt discharged in bank- 
ruptcy, or where a child upon becoming of age ratifies his 
previous contracts. To be valuable, a consideration need not 
be in the form of money, though it is usually, but not neces- 
sarily, something measured by that standard. The act to be 
done or forebome, for the consideration, must be certain, fair, 
and legal. It may however, be subject to conditions upon 
which its beginning or ending rests. 

108. Voidable Contracts. — Contracts entered into 
through fraud, duress, or mistake are voidable, provided those 
features are material, and influenced the action of the one 
imposed upon. 

100. Void Contracts* — Contracts which involve or have 
for their object a violation of the law are not merely voidable, 
but absolutely void, and cannot be enforced. Among contracts 
of this nature are those which contemplate the infringement 
of rights in property such as those protected by copyrights, 
trade-marks, patents, and secret processes. Other illegal con- 
tracts are those which contemplate a breach of confidence; 
those which improperly encourage litigation; those which 
encourage divorce and other breaches of domestic relations; 
those which induce indecency ; those which are directed toward 
an impairment of the public service; those which involve 
unlimited restraints of trade and unlimited restraints upon the 
disposal of property; and those which are involved in or tend 
to promote combinations to stifle competition. 

110. Intention of Parties. — It is immaterial that 
parties do not intend to accomplish an illegal or immoral end. 
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for they may be ignorant of the law, and ignorance of the law 
excuses no one. 

111. Divisibility and Indivisibility as a Test.— If 
a contract admits of two constructions, one showing an illegal, 
and another a legal, tendency, it may be enforced. Where, 
however, there are provisions of a contract which depend one 
on the other, and cannot be separated, the presence of ill^^tty 
in one provision taints the whole contract with illegality. When 
the contract is divisible, courts will enforce the parts that are 
legal. 

112. Relief From Contract. — If an illegal contract is 
carried out, so that nothing further can be done in pursuance 
of its terms, no relief can be granted to the one imposed upon, 
except sometimes through cancelation of instruments such as 
deeds, mortgages, etc. When an illegal contract is yet to be 
carried out, it may be ^itiored as completely as though never 
made. 

113. Aeents. — Third persons dealing with an agent do 
so at their own risk. They cannot rely upon the gent's repre- 
sentations, but must be sure that the act of the agent is identical 
with that authorized, or that it is subsequently ratified. 

A mere description of the relation which the signer of a 
paper sustains to another, as "John Jones, Agent of," etc, 
without an indication that he signs in a representative capacity, 
or for another person, as would be indicated by the signature 
"Advertisers' Magazine, by John Jones, Agent," is- not suffi- 
cient to bind the principal or to exempt the agent When the 
signer of a paper has authority to act for another, and signs 
his own name only, he alone will be liable, even thoi^h it 
appears in the body of the document that he represents another. 

It is not essential to the validity of an instrument that the 
agent's name appear, and he may sign the name of the prin- 
cipal only. As a matter of convenience in preserving evidence, 
it is well, however, to have the names of all persons who 
participate in its execution appear in or on the instnunent 
itself. 
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114. Alterations.:— If, before a written contract is per- 
formed, a material interlineation or other alteration is made 
in it, the contract is unenforceable. When interlineations or 
other alterations are made in an instrument before its execu- 
tion, it is advisable to write just above the signatures, "*Inter- 
lineations (or alterations) made before signing," and have 
each of the parties make a star before his signature, referring 
to the star before that statement. 



EMPLOYMENT 

115. An Advertlsinur Man's Power. — An advertising 
man's power to bind an advertiser to the fulfilment of obliga- 
tions is largely governed by his status. 

When a partner is acting as advertising manager, he has 
power to bind the firm in all matters within the usual scope 
of its business, unless limitations have been imposed by the 
articles of copartnership, and made known to persons dealing 
with the firm. 

As a director of a corporation, an advertising manager has 
no individual power to contract in its behalf, unless specially 
empowered by the directors acting as a body — a "board," as 
it is called. 

The ordinary affairs of a corporation, among which adver- 
tising is included, may be looked after by the president with- 
out express authority, and, if he deems it advisable, he may 
appoint or employ others to help him in that direction. If, 
without authority, the secretary or other officer than the presi- 
dent exercises such supervision for some time; if, in other 
words, he is held out as having authority, the corporation is 
bound by his acts within the usual scope of advertising work ; 
and even though by-laws require certain contracts to be in 
writing and executed in a particular way, persons dealing with 
the officer or agent in good faith may ordinarily assume that 
all formalities have been complied with. 

If an advertising manager, or other person performing his 
duties, exceeds the authority vested in him, he will be liable 
to the extent pointed out later. 
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Advertising managers, by that name, generally come under 
the legal designation of "employes," because they are usually 
employed to render service under the direction of one who has 
the right to disapprove of the service and the power to dis- 
charge. 

The control over an advertising manager need not be by the 
master or employer — ^that is, the advertiser, himself — ^it may 
be by another servant, or employe, the sales manager, for 
instance, acting for the advertiser. 

116. Term of Service. — Except in Colorado, Illinois, 
Missouri, and New York, where the doctrine has recently been 
questioned, the term of service of an advertising manager or 
other employe is presimied to be for the time adopted as the 
■ basis of the salary or wages, in the absence of a usage or cus- 
tom of trade, or of the place, the conduct of the parties, or 
other evidence disclosing a contrary intention. This principle 
is supported by a statute in California. 

For example, where one is to be paid at a yearly rate, the 
hiring is presumed to be for a year; where the employe is to 
be paid at a daily rate, the hiring is presumed to be for I day ; 
and where he is to be paid by the piece, the hiring is presumed 
to be for an indefinite time. 

Where one was employed by the month, and told his 
employer that he wished a more permanent arrangement, and 
an amount per year was agreed upon, payments to be senii- 
annually, it was held that a hiring for a year might be pre- 
sumed. So where one was employed "at a salary of $1,500 a 
year," payable in weekly instalments, a hiring for a year w^s ■ 
inferred. 

Where the employer telegraphed the employe that he could 
offer him employment at $65 per month, and that the job would 
last all the year, there was, upon acceptance, a hiring for a 
year. 

Where an accepted offer of employment concluded, "and 
if you give me satisfaction at the end of the first year, I will 
increase your salary accordingly," it was held that a yearly 
fini v.-as created. 
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The very fact that there is no universal usage or custom 
lixing the duration of a contract by the arrangements regard- 
ing payment of salary or wages renders it advisable that 
employers and employes should definitely ^tle the point at the 
time an agreement is made. 

117. Usage or Custom. — A usage or custom to be 
effective must be known to both employer and employe and 
enter into and become a part of the contract. 

118. Continuing After Term Has Expired. — Where 
a fixed term of employment has expired, and the relation con- 
tinues, the parties will be held to have renewed the contract, 
but the term cannot be for more than a year without a further 
tacit renewal because, as has been pointed out, contracts not 
to be performed within a year must be in writing. 

119. Where Term Depends on Mutual Satisfac- 
tion. — Where an advertising manager or other employe 
engages at a fixed salary only so long as both he and his 
employer are satisfied, he may end the relation at any time, 
and recover at the agreed rate for the period of actual service. 
If, however, both the salary and period of service are fixed, an 
employe cannot ordinarily end the relation without sacrificing 
the salary. 

120. Interruption of Work. — Where one was employed 
for a given time at a specified sum, but during 4 weeks of that 
time did not work, because the business had been interrupted 
by fire, though ready and willing to work, the employer was 
bound to pay the agreed salary during the agreed time. 

121. Quitting Employment, — An employe may quit 
an employment and recover at the agreed rate for the period o£ 
actual service where : 

1. The advertiser, or the person to whom the advertising 
manager or other employe is subordinate, neglects or refuses 
to furnish work, or in some other way makes impossible the 
fulfilment of the contract by the employe. 

2. The advertiser has failed to pay an instalment of the 
compensation agreed upon. 
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3. Unforeseen sickness, accident, or death interferes with 
or makes impossible further service. 

4. Conditions have arisen which change the nature or 
character of the employment, or threaten the loss of compen- 
sation. 

5. The employer threatens the employe with personal 
violence. 

Where by the terms of a contract, an employe is required 
to give his employer a specified notice of intention to quit, he 
must do so in order to recover compensation for the period 
of service. If the notice is required to be in writing it must 
be given in that way, unless the employer waives the formality ; 
but even then it is better to live up to the letter of the agree- 
ment, and have the tangible evidence. A prudent employe 
will, of course, save a copy of his notice. 

122. Exclusive Service. — Usually where an advertising 
manager is engaged for a fixed compensation, his employer is 
entitled to his exclusive service within the scope of the employ- 
ment. Notwithstanding the fact that the employe does extra 
work, he is not entitled to extra compensation, without an 
express agreement therefor. 

123. Contingency. — Where it is agreed that compensa- 
tion is to depend upon a contingency, the success of an enter- 
prise, or something of that sort, there can be no recovery until 
the contingency arises. 

124. When Wages Are Payable. — Where an employe 
is engaged to do work by the day, month, or year, and nothing 
is said as to the time of payment, his wages are payable at the 
close of each day, month, or year, as the case may be, in the 
absence of statute to the contrary. 

125. Discharge. — An advertiser or other employer may 
discharge an employe, and thus terminate the contract of 
employment for good and sufficient cause, such as intoxica- 
tion, accepting and soliciting bribes, insubordination, disclosing 
the secrets of the business, incompetence, habitual neglect of 
duty, improper deportment towards customers and employes. 
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entering into competition with employer, misappropriation of 
funds, and other illegal and immoral conduct. 

To constitute a discharge the employer's desire to terminate 
the relation must be so expressed as to leave no doubt in the 
mind of the employe. No particular form of words is neces- 
sary ; nor is it necessary to assign a cause, although it is neces- 
sary in the event of suit, to prove a good and sui!icient cause. 

126. Resiffnation. — A resignation tendered by an 
employe and accepted by the employer is, in the absence of 
duress, fraud, or mistake, a binding contract, and ends the 
employment. Duress in such a caSe is a threat or "pressure." 

A resignation tendered after the employer had threatened 
to discharge the employe if he refused to resign, is held to be 
a voluntary resignation, and cuts off an employe's rights to 
recover damages for a wrongful discharge. 

127. When Employer Changes Terms of Reslgna- 
tlon. — If an employe tenders a resignation which the employer 
accepts, but with a change in the time or other conditions upon 
which it was proposed to take effect, the employer's act con- 
stitutes a discharge ; and, unless the employe accepts the altered 
terms, it is advisable for him to reply in writing, preserving a 
copy of the letter or memorandum, that he, the employe, shall 
(not wi'U), comply with the employer's instructions, or follow 
his wishes, whichever form seems more fit, and withdraw from 
the service of the 'concern at the time mentioned by the 
employer, but in doing so, he, the employe, reserves all his 
rights under his contract of employment, which he is ready, 
willing, and again offers to fulfil. 



SPACE AND COPY 

128. Declining: Copy. — A newspaper, magazine, or 
other periodical may decline to publish copy which is mislead- 
ing or which relates to a business that it deems injurious to 
public morals, and as to this it may be the sole judge in the 
absence of a conspiracy or of malicious or other improper- 
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motives. It may also decline to publish copy when an adver- 
tiser has no commercial rating, or the rating is such as not to 
warrant extension of credit, 

129. Care and Diligence. — A newspaper, magazine, or 
other periodical is not an insurer of the accuracy of the adver- 
tising it carries, and is responsible only for reasonable care 
and diligence. This does not excuse negligence, and. where, 
through a lack of reasonable diligence, a publication fails to 
insert an advertisement which it agreed to run, or through a 
lack of reasonable care publishes a typographical error, it is 
responsible to the advertiser, provided he is not guilty of con- 
tributory negligence. To illustrate : Where a furnishing goods 
store put on sale men's hats at $2.75, and notwithstanding the 
copy was correct and legible, besides being furnished in ample 
time to allow of proof-reading, the price as published was $."5, 
the publication was liable to the advertiser for the payment 
of $2, on each hat sold, or the difference between the amount 
shown on the copy as furnished and as published; provided 
the store acted in good faith and did not try to take advantage 
of the error, by suggesting to a customer for another article 
that he buy one of the hats at 75 cents, inasmuch as they were 
really intended to be sold at $2.75, but through a mistake of 
the publication were being offered af the lower price. 

A publisher or other owner of space is also responsible to 
a reader of an advertisement for damages reasonably and 
approximately resulting from an error, misrepresentation, or 
other fault due to a lack of care and diligence on the part of 
the publisher or owner of space. 

130. Interpretation of Various Contracts. — Adver- 
tising space is a conmiodity governed by the same principles of 
contract that apply to other property of a similar nature. It 
is bought for a definite time, with or without a reservation 
of the right of previous cancelation on notice, and for an indefi- 
nite time, subject to such cancelation, or till forbid ("t. f.," 
as the arrangement is called). Ry this arrangement an adver- 
tisement is to run until the publisher is notified to take it out. 
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When space is bought {or a definite period, the advertiser 
is not required to give the pubhsher or other owner of space 
notice to discontinue the service at the end of the contract tenn. 

Nor in the absence of an express agreement is there any 
duty on an advertiser's part to remove advertising at the end 
of such term, as in a case where the use of the wall of a house 
was allowed for a given time. 

Where space is secured for a given time, with the privilege 
of surrender by a given time short of the whole term, the 
advertiser must act upon his option before the expiration of 
the shorter term, else he will *be bound to continue to the end 
of the longer term. This was held in a case where a contract 
was for a year, with the provision that it "may be discontinued 
in 3 months," and this privilege was not availed' of until after 
the end of 3 months. 

131. When Rates May Be Withdrawn. — A rate card 
of a publisher or other owner of space is like a price current, 
and at any time before a contract is consummated the rates and 
terms may be withdrawn ; if these are not withdrawn, an order 
based thereon given by one of the persons for whom the card 
was intended would be binding on the publisher or owner of 
space, subject, of course, to the reasonable rules and regula- 
tions whiQh he had adopted for the protection of his business. 

132. Caution. — It is always well for a publisher or owner 
of space to safeguard himself by providing that no order or 
agreement shall be binding until accepted in writing by a speci- 
fied officer. In a case where this was not done, the solicitor 
for a publication bound it to an agreement with an advertiser 
whereby copies of the publication, containing certain market 
reports, were to be mailed once a week to a list of cus- 
tomers and prospects of the advertiser for the mere cost of 
the copies. Under such an arrangement the publisher could 
not mail such copies at the rate of a cent a pound, as the 
solicitor supposed, but had to pay a cent for four ounces, and 
lost all the profit- that the arrangement might have afforded, 

133. False Representations. — False representations 
regarding the character and extent of a publication, or as to 
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the size and location and probable reading that a bill-board., 
street-car card, or other medium gets, renders a contract based 
upon it voidable at the option of the buyer of space. In a tew 
states, statutory provisions render the making of false circu- 
.lation statements a misdemeanor. 

134. Technical Terms. — In the absence of an agree- 
ment or of rules and regulations of a publisher or other owner 
of space actually or impliedly brought to the notice of an 
advertiser, technical terms applied to advertising service and 
copy are interpreted according tq the usage of trade. 

In bill-board parlance listed and protected service 
means that the advertiser will secure the very best locations, 
and a showing is guaranteed upon all spaces used during 
the life of the contract, new posters promptly replacing torn 
or defaced ones. Chance may offer service means that 
posting is done wherever space is available, no guaranty being 
given as to the time they will remain on the boards. They 
may remain months ; and again they may be covered in a short 
time, all owing to the demand for space. 

Among publications t. f. (till forbid) means let the adver- 
tisement stand until ordered out ; e. o. d. means every other 
day ; e. o. w. means every other week ; r. p. means run of 
paper ; n. r. m. means next to reading matter ; t. c. n. r. m. 
means top of column next to reatUng matter. Where the 
requirement is that copy be inserted t. c. n. r. m. or follow- 
ing, the latter provision is usually held to mean next following, 
that is, imediately under; although it is best to use the qualifi- 
cation next or immediately. 

By flat rat© is meant that the charge for advertising is 
not governed by discounts because of the size of the copy or 
the frequency of its insertion. 

By open space is meant space that admits of a change 
in size and contents of copy and is to be distinguished from 
the invariable space used for a standing card. 

135. Short Ratine. — Where a given amount of adver- 
tising is to be used within a certain time, a wholesale price is 
usually secured, except where a flat rate or a uniform price 
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per line prevails regardless of the amount of space to be used. 
When less than the amount of advertising contracted for is 
used, it may, by agreement but not otherwise, be charged for 
on the basis of the rate applied to the less amount, that is, be 
short rated. 



CHECKS 

136. Presentation. — A check should always be pre- 
sented for payment within a reasonable time, and the circum- 
stances of each case determine what is a reasonable time. 

Where the holder of a check and the bank on which it is 
drawn are of the same city, it must be presented for payment 
the same day it is received, or at most the next day, in the 
absence of special circumstances excusing delay. 

If the bank and the holder of the check are in different 
places it must be forwarded on the day after it is received ; 
and when sent to a representative for presentment at the bank, 
he must act not later than the day after. 

When a check is received after banking hours it may be 
presented for collection on the following day, and presented 
for payment the day after that. 

A check received on Saturday may be presented at any time 
before the close of banking hours on Monday. 

137. No Funds. — If the drawer of a check has no funds 
in a bank and no reasonable expectation that it will be honored, 
the giving of a check is a fraud, and it need not be presented 
to preserve the rights of the person in whose favor it runs. 
If, however, the drawer reasonably expects that the check will 
be paid, the hotder of the check must present it for payment. 
A reasonable expectation might arise when the drawer has an 
open account, and is not aware that it is overdrawn or that 
his bank will not credit him. 

138. Overdrafts. — Banks cannot ordinarily recover 
money advanced, and need not make an entire or even a partial 
payment on credit; consequently, reliance on credit being 
extended, without an agreement, is not well founded. 
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139. Extension. — The time for the payment of a check 
may be extended by agreement, and this will detennine whether 
a delay is reasonable, 

140. Indoraements. — Where a check is made payable 
to bearer, or to a specified person or bearer, simple delivery 
passes title without indorsement, except in Alabama and Illinois, 
where, by statute, indorsement is necessary. In view of this 
condition it is prudent not to indorse one's checks with the 
name only, where one is liable to lose them on the way to 
the bank. Rather should one indorse his name under the 
words Pay to the order of and the name of the particular bank, 
because, otherwise, in case of loss of the checks before being 
deposited, any finder could secure payment. 



POSTAL MONEY ORDERS 

141. Indorsements. — A money order may be paid upon 
a written order or power of attorney from the payee, as well as 
upon his indorsement. More than one indorsement on a money 
order is prohibited. One or more additional names, however, 
may be written upon the back of orders to identify payee or 
guarantee the genuineness of the signature of the payee or 
indorsee. If the holder is the second or any subsequent 
indorsee, to obtain the amount he must surrender the order 
and make application for a duplicate or a warrant to be issued 
in its place. 

GOOD-WILL AND TRADE-MARKS 

142. A By-Product of Advertisinif.^As a result of 
exploiting a product to which a trade-mark is applied, a good- 
will should attach to a business, and always will, if properly 
backed up. 

143. Transferable. — Like other property a good-will 
may be bought and sold, mortgaged and leased, in connection 
with the business to which it relates; it cannot, however, be 
sold apart from such business. 
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144. Carries Broad Rights. — When a business is sold, 
the good-will does not include simply the advantage of occupy- 
ing the particular premises, but includes every possible advan- 
tage that has been secured by the previous owners of the 
business, whether connected with the premises, with a name 
or trade-marks, or with any other interest of the concern. 
Consequently, in buying the good-will of a business, one is 
entitled to receive and dispose of telegrams and mail addressed 
to the former concern. 

145. Not an Independent Property. — As an abstract 
right, apart from the business to which it relates, a trade-mark 
cannot exist and, consequently, cannot be disposed of, the 
reason being that such transfer would be productive of fraud 
upon the public. In this respect it differs from a patent or 
copyright. But in connection with a business, it may be dis- 
posed of like other property. It constitutes part of the con- 
cern's assets, and is properly disposed of with other property. 

For a trade-mark to pass under a bill of sale, it is not always 
necessary that it be specifically mentioned. Thus, where there 
was a sale by one partner to the other, of all interest in the 
firm, stock on hand, book accounts, money in bank, and all 
other property, whether on the premises or elsewhere, and it 
was agreed that the retiring partner would not carry on a 
similar business within a mile of the old stand, it was held that 
a trade-mark passed, notwithstanding it was not mentioned. 

146. - Taxable. — Good-will is taxable; and in case of a 
corporation, is considered a part of its capital stock. 

147. Subject to Judicial Sale. — Good-will is not sub- 
ject to sale on execution except in connection with a judicial 
sale of the business. 

148. Fair Competition Demanded of Seller. — Where 
one sells the good-will of a busines.s he. may, where lio restric- 
tions are agreed upon, reengage in a similar business. Good 
faith, however, requires that where one has sold the good-will 
of a business, he should do nothing which tends to deprive the 
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purchaser of its benefits. He has no right, for instance, to 
hold himself out as continuing the business which he sold, or 
as carrying on the former business at another place. In a 
number of instances it has been held that the one who has 
disposed of good-will must not solicit any of his old cus- 
tomers personally or by representatives, or ask them not to 
deal with the old concern. 

After the time within which one shall not reengage in busi- 
ness expires, the seller of good-will may reengage in business. 

140. Rights of Partners on Dissolution of Firm. 

Upon the dissolution of a firm, the partner who retains the use 
of the old premises may advertise them as having been formerly 
occupied by it, naming the old firm, and, except where statutes 
forbid, either partner may advertise himself as being "formerly 
of" or "late of" the firm, using words that convey only the 
facts, and have no tendency to deceive or mislead the firm's 
customers or the public generally. 

Where a retiring partner permits the old firm name (of 
which his own name forms a part) to be used, and makes no 
publication of the fact of his retirement, he cannot- escape the 
liabilities of the firm when credit has been extended on a 
reasonable belief that he is still a member of the firm. 

150. Good-Will of Deceased Person. — The good-will 
of a deceased person's business does not carry with it the right 
to use such person's name, for it is an asset to be accounted 
for by the personal representative of the deceased, and if he 
takes charge of the business, and conducts it as his own, he is 
chargeable with the value of the good-will. 

151. Public Must Be Considered. — The sale of the 
good-will of a business carried on under a fictitious name or 
under a trade-mark gives the purchaser exclusive right to con- 
tinue the use of such name or mark; but where the seller 
carried on the business in his own name, such right does not 
pass to the purchaser, unless it is clearly the intention of the 
parties. In any event; the use of the name by the purchaser 
of good-will must not mislead or deceive the public. 
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152. Surname. — A surname may become impersonal 
when long associated with a business, and may pass under the 
transfer of good-will. 

153. The Trade-Mark and Advertising Copy*— In 

all advertising copy there ought to be a certain individual!^ in 
form and dress, akin to a trade-mark. 

Manufacturers, especially, must give far more thought to 
the features of their sales promotion which will guard against 
infringement and substitution, for there is an all too persistent 
tendency among dealers to confine their stocks, so far as possi- 
ble, to articles bearing their own trade-marks. In many 
instances this tendency is due to unreasonable demands by 
manufacturers, which have made dealers ask themselves why 
they should be subservient to a manufacturer's advertising, 
and by pushing sales of a trade-marked product build up a 
reputation for someone else, gradually to forfeit an indepen- 
dent relation to their own customers. The weakness of such a 
position on a dealer's part lies in the fact that he cannot control 
the manufacture of the product, and beyond a financial guar- 
anty, or warranty, cannot assure his customers that the quality 
of the articles will be sustained. 

A trade-mark is the only real warranty of satisfaction, tor 
if the article bearing it disappoints the consumer he will avoid 
that article in the future, and of course, if not as represented, 
he has a right to demand a refund of the purchase price, upon 
returning the article in a condition as near as possible to what 
it was when he bought it. There have been articles which 
have not sustained the reputation which first accompanied 
their trade-mark, but they have met the inevitable result of 
waning popularity. 

154. Primary Fnrpose of a Trade-Mark. — It is clear 
then that the primary purpose of a trade-mark is to indicate 
who is responsible for the manufacture or sale of a product 
or commodity, and to distinguish that product or commodity 
from those coming from other sources. 

It is not essential that such a mark include the name of the 
manufacturer, producer, or seller; in fact, it is often better 
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that such name be omitted ; but it is essential that the mark 
be so designed and used as to convey an individuality that will 
enable the consumer to identify the product or commodity, 
regardless of where or by whom it may be offered for sale. 

155. Wide Variety. — Originally, trade-marks were in 
the form of simple devices and likenesses of animals and other 
natural objects, but now they also include marks, more or less 
elaborate devices, emblems or symbols, signatures, arbitrary 
or coined words, fictitious and suggestive names, and, subject 
to certain qualifications, numerals, letters, proper names, and 
names of businesses, publications, and locations. 

156. What the Patent Office Demands. — Apart from 
commercial considerations, there are many legal requirements. 
If it is to be registered in the Patent Office, a trade-mark 
must be:* 

1. A coined word, a dictionary word, or a name used in a 
fanciful, fictitious, or suggestive sense, or any one of about 
one hundred varieties of words, letters, numerals, symbols, 
signatures, portraits, and the like, singly or in combination, 
provided such trade-mark is: 

(a) Not obviously descriptive of the nature, character, 
quality, grade, make-up, ingredients, materials, form, size, 
decoration, color, or appearance of the article, or of its label 
or package. 

(b) Not the mere name of an individual, corporation, or 
association, and never the name, portrait, or signature of a 
living person, without written consent. Not the name, dis- 
tinguishing mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, or banner 
of any institution, organization, club, or society. Not the 
emblem of the Loyal Legion, the Red Cross Society, the 
Masonic order, or of any military or fraternal body. Not com- 
posed of the flag, coat of arms, or other insignia of the United 
States, or any simulation thereof, or of any state, municipality, 
or foreign nation. 



•Some of the following matter in regard to trade-marks was included 
in the Section on Management of General Campaigm, Part 1. It is 
repeated here in order (o make tlie treatment of the siiliject of trade- 
marks mnre definite in this case. 
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(c) Not a mere geographical name. 

(d) Not the mere name of a building or business location. 

(e) Neither identical with nor so similar to a trade-mark 
previously used for articles of the same nature that it may 
deceive or confuse unsuspecting purchasers. 

(/) Not a misrepresentation in itself, or used on a label 
or in association with advertising, or an article that is so used, 

(g) Not obscene. 

(ft) Not libelous; nor a violation of that veneration, love, 
or respect which is generally known to be associated with 
certain individuals, offices, and stations in domestic, religious, 
and public life. 

(i) Not used in association with an article which is injuri- 
ous to the public or in which trading is unlawful. 

2. Affixed, printed, branded, or otherwise impressed upon 
or woven into an article, or its label or package, as a means 
of identification. 

3. Actually so used in sales and shipments to customers in 
different states, in foreign countries, or among Indian tribes. 

4. Owned by an individual or concern, domiciled in the. 
United States, or by an individual or concern domiciled abroad 
able to comply with special conditions. 

To some of these requirements there are exceptions, which 
can be learned only by recourse to the statutes and individual 
decisions of the courts. In no case is it wise to determine 
upon a trade-mark or to apply for registration without expert 
advice. 

157. A Test. — The test as to whether a mark is descrip- 
tive is, "Will the public as a whole regard the mark as an 
arbitrary symbol denoting the origin and ownership of the 
product or commodity', or as an advertisement of some desir- 
able quality." 

Kodak is a good example of what is needed ; created simply 
for trade-mark purposes, from letters arbitrarily selected from 
the alphabet. Until, by advertising, the Eastman Kodak'Coni- 
pany gave it a meaning, it meant nothing. Now, one can hardly 
believe Kodak could apply to any other product. 
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158. Suffsestive Trade-Marks. — A trade-mark may, of 
course, be meaningless to the consumer, and yet have a mean- 
ing to its originator, as, for instance, R-I-P-A-N-S, which is 
made up of the initial letters in the names of the six ingredients 
of the tabules to which tt is applied. And again, a trade-mark 
may, while arbitrary in form, be su^jestive, as Uneeda and 
Takotna, used in connection with names of products, thus, 
Uneeda Biscuit and Takoma Biscuit. 

159. MlsspelUnc, Etc. — Misspelling cannot of itselE 
render valid a trade-mark which would otherwise not be 
upheld, as, for instance, Kid Nee Kure. Merely hyphening, as 
P-1-T-T-S-B-U-R-G P-U-M-P, does not make a valid trade- 
mark. Nor will the use of peculiar lettering make a valid 
trade-mark of a surname, unless the letters are arranged in a 
fanciful and distit^ishing style so that the peculiarities domi- 
nate the name and reduce it to a position of relative obscurity, 
or the name is combined with a symbol or a portrait. 

A trade-mark not only must not be obviously descriptive of 
.the product or commodity with which it is used, but it must 
not contain a misrepresentation of the origin, nature, char- 
acter, quality, contents, or ingredients of such product or 
commodity. Here we find that the Patent Office is a powerful 
factor in eliminating questionable methods from advertising. 

160. Oeosraphical Names. — Geographical names can- 
not become valid trade-marks, except when they are used in 
a fanciful or arbitrary sense, as in case of Vienna Bread, a 
product known to be made in this country. 

161. Personal Names. — As regards personal .names, 
every individual is entitled to use bis own name so long as it 
does not infringe the rights of one who has previously adopted 
the name as a trade-mark, by diverting the good-will of the 
public. Whether one is free to adopt such a trade-mark 
depends upon the facts in the case. In a suit brought by the 
purcnaser of the business known as "Best & Company, Lili- 
putian Bazaar," and located in New York, it appeared that the 
son of one of the original firm established a similar business 
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in Chicago, and called it "A. S. Best & Company, Liliputian 
Outfitters, formerly with Best & Company, New York." Both 
concerns had mail-order departments, and advertised exten- 
sively. In reviewing these facts the court said that it was the 
evident purpose of the defendant to obtain the benefit of the 
advertising and standing of the original business, and enjoined 
the use of the name "Best & Company," with or without pre- 
fixes, and also the word "Liliputian" inconnection with it. 

The names Rogers and RoDgers, having the same sound, 
though unlike in spelling, the latter was held to infringe the 
fonner, which had been for many years previously applied to 
the same kind of articles, silverware, the mere capitalization 
of the "d" being insufficient to prevent confusion. 

In the suit of the makers of Van Houten's Cocoa against 
the Hooton Cocoa and Chocolate Company it was held that 
there was no imitation of the complainant's packages, nor was 
there any evidence that the name "Hooton's" was adopted for 
any fraudulent or dishonest purpose; but was shown that it 
had a tendency to confuse purchasers, and that, in a number of 
cases, dealers had been deceived, and the Hooton Cocoa and 
Chocolate Company was restrained from so using its name 
unless accompanied by a clear statement that its cocoa was not 
Van Houten's. 

Walter Baker & Company, Ltd., and its predecessors in 
business, have, since 1780, been engaged in the manufacture 
of cocoa and chocolate, which have become well known in the 
trade under the general names of Baker's Cocoa and Baker's 
Chocolate. In 1897 one W. H. Baker, who had then recently 
commenced the manufacture of similar products which were 
sold in unfair competition with the goods of Walter Baker & 
Company, Ltd., was enjoined from using the word Baker in 
connection with his products, except when accompanied by this 
statement in prominent display: "W. H, Baker is distinct 
from the old chocolate manufactory of Walter Baker & Com- 
pany"; and such requirement has since been observed. More 
recently one Slack, a retail grocer of Chicago, advertised 
"Baker's" cocoa and chocolate, and when customers called for 
either by that name, they were given the W. H. Baker product. 
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After suit was brought to restrain such unfair competition, 
by Slack's direction, customers were told: "We have two 
Rakers. AVhich do you want— W. H. or Walter Baker's?" 

On trial Slack admitted that niiie persons out of ten did not 
know which was which, and would ask for the best product, in 
which Case they were given W. H. Baker's, on which Slack's 
profits were greater. 

The injunction provided that Slack should stop advertising 
any product but Walter Baker & Company's under the name 
"Baker," and should stop supplying any other in response to 
requests for "Baker's goods," and on appeal the relief granted 
to complainant was still broader. 

It must not be understood from the examples given above 
that somewhat similar articles cannot bear the same proper 
name, for where the names of two medicines are respectively 
"Brown's Iron Bitters" and "Brown's. Iron Tonic," the name 
"Brown" in each case being justifiably used, and the bottles, 
wrappers, and labels employed by each party are different, it 
was held that there is no infringement. 

162. Form. Size, Decoration, Color, Etc. — ^While the 
form, size, decoration, color, or method of construction of a 
bottle, box, barrel, package, or means of enclosure cannot be 
the subject of a technical trade-mark, yet such enclosures or 
containers are protected against infringement and substitution 
by the law of unfair competition. 

163. Adoption and Vse Essential to Trade-Mark 
Protection. — No rights can be based upon or grow out of a 
trade-mark until it is adopted and used. 

164. How Adoption and Use May Be Made 
Known. — Adoption may be made known to the public by 
registration in accordance with either federal or state statutes, 
or both, or, in the absence of registration, by any statement or 
act which shows an intention to distinguish the origin and 
ownership of that particular article from the origin and owner- 
ship of all other articles of the same class or kind. 
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165. OTislnstins Trade-Mark or Merely Contem- 
platlns: Its Adoption Not Enough. — It is not enough to 
originate a device, symbol, name, or other form of trade-mark, 
or merely to contemplate its adoption as a trade-mark for a 
certain article or class or kind of articles. It must be decided 
upon, adopted, and used. 

166. How Soon After Adoption Trade-Mark Most 
Be Used Depends Upon the Circumstances of Bach 
Case. — How soon after its adoption a trade-mark must be 
used, and how long that use must continue to give rise to vested 
rights, depends somewhat upon the circumstances of each case. 
However, in all cases it must be clear that between the moment 
of adoption and the moment of use there has not been either 
an abandonment or an intention in that direction, and that the 
use of the trade-mark has not been casual, interrupted, or for 
a brief period. 

167. Use Must Be in Connection With the Article 
Itself or Its Packasres; — Moreover, such use must be in 
connection with the articles to which it applies, or witli the 
bottles, boxes, packages, or other enclosures in which they are 
contained. This use must be shown by stamping, printing, 
stenciling, branding, labeling, or in some similar manner 
impressing or affixing the trade-mark to the articles or their 
means of enclosure. 

168. Use Must Not Be Confined to Advertising. 

Under the federal law and the law of most states the use of 
a trade-mark must not be confined to advertising matter for the 
reason that such mark coming to be known through use as 
indicative of an article on which reliance may be placed, the 
public must be enabled to trace the identity of the article sold 
or offered for sale to that advertised. 

169. How Far Risrht to Use Trade-Mark Is Exclu- 
sive. — The right to use a particular trade-mark is exclusive 
in its application to articles of the same class or kind, or in the 
same business, but not to articles in another business. 
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170. RegrlstTatlon. — When used, a trade-mark should 
be promptly registered, and at the same time evidence should 
be collected which will establish a concern's title beyond dispute, 
for at any time a concern is open to attack by competitors and 
by trade-mark pirates. 

171. Different Rale In Other Countries. — The rules 
that have been here given in regard to trade-marks apply to 
the United States. In some countries, use of the trade-mark 
befgre an application for registration bars registration. 

172. In Conclnslon. — Trade-marks are seldom used 
with anything like maximum efficiency, although in the trade- 
mark are supplied two of the greatest needs of today — stand- 
ardization and brevity. Advertising is remembered in terms 
of trade-marks. 
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HOW TO ENTER THE 
PRACTICAL FIELD 



INTRODUCTIOX 

1. . Whatever branch of advertising work the beginner may 
decide to enter, one of the first problems that he will encounter 
is that of selling his service. -This problem seems to be a bug- 
bear to most students of advertising. Usually they begin early 
to concern themselves about it and often fear that there will 
be no opportunity unless they have influential friends to inter- 
cede for theip with employers. This fear is groundless. Every 
prominent advertising man was once a beginner without 
experience, and it may be put down as a fundamental truth 
that the young man or the young woman who becomes quali- 
fied to do some kind of advertising work well will sooner or 
later find a field. 

The most important thing, elementary as this statement may 
seem, is that the beginner be really qualified to give some kind 
of good service. Too many beginners want to take positions 
before they are really competent to be of service in an adver- 
tising position. They seem to think that employers are ready 
to play the part of teacher, whereas employers are not looking 
for people on whom they must spend time, but for those who 
can save the time of employers — who can do some things bet- 
ter than the head of the business can do them. 

There is no lack of opportunity in the business field today 
for those who become competent to plan, prepare, and handle 
successful advertising. It may not be easy at once to secure 
just the sort of position that one may prefer, but any sort of 
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advertising work will increase the ability of the beginner if he 
concentrates on it and does his work thoroughly, and though 
he may not at first get into the berth of his choice, if he per- 
sists he will undoubtedly be able to land where he will have 
his desired opportunity. 

The growth of advertising during recent years, both among 
, manufacturers and among business men and retailers, has been 
a steady one. Today great corporations that a few years ago 
would have resented the suggestions that they should advertise 
are among the aggressive advertisers — the most enthusiastic 
users of the printed message. The use of direct-advertising 
methods has largely increased. This has made a field for the 
expert follow-up man, for the catalog writer, for the house- 
organ editor, for the technical writer, and for various other 
specialists. Today there are chief correspondents and heads 
of follow-up departments earning from $2,000 to $3,000 or 
more a year. 

Advertising being a class of service that is about half way 
between business and the professions has to be sold with con- 
siderable diplomacy and by the exercise of much good taste. 
The man who announces his ability with a blare of the trum- 
pet, so to speak, is likely to be discredited and put down as ^ 
fakir. Among employers there is heard considerable criticism 
of applicants who claim to know almost everything and who 
seem inclined to make their way through the world by bluffing 
rather than by performance. 

Yet, though a man should be modest to a degree in sellit^ 
his service, he can make a mistake and go so far in the direc- 
tion of conservatism and modesty that he will fail to make out 
a case for himself. 

The object of this Section is to point out how a man who 
has made himself competent to undertake responsible adver- 
tising work may go about selling his service, whether he seeks 
an independent position or a salaried job. These two divisions 
will be considered separately. 
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BUILDING UP AN ADVERTISEMENT- 
WRITING BUSINESS 



GENERAL INFORMATION 

2. The easiest way to get work or business of aoy kind is 
to convince your prospective customer that you can help him 
make money. Therefore, in starting out to build up an adver- 
tisement-writing business, you must be sure that you can give 
any prospective customer or prospective employer the kind of 
service that he will find profitable. 

While self-contidence is needed, do not start out with the 
idea that you know all about advertising, for advertising is 
by no means an exact science and there will still be some- 
thing to learn after you have been in the business for many 
years. The best course of instruction is only a good start in 
the right direction. Be confident by all means, but do not get 
an exaggerated idea of your ability, li you are making only 
$8 or $10 a week, do not expect to jump at once into work that 
will bring you $20 or $25 ; be content to advance slowly but 
surely. 

Do not expect the advertiser to be impressed by the fact 
that you are a graduate of an advertising school ; he may have 
had experience with some conceited, incompetent student of 
some inferior advertising school and may have a poor opinion 
of all graduates of advertising schools. Therefore, while being 
confident and aggressive, be somewhat conservative, and thus 
avoid prejudicing the advertiser against you. Study the men 
you solicit ; the kind of argument and attitude that wilh impress 
some men may not appeal to others. 

Until very recently, business men looked on almost all 
advertising men as "grafters" ; that is, as persons that were 
attempting to get a man's money for visionary or imprac- 
ticable schemes of business promotion. While this view has 
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changed greatly, the only kind of advertising men tlial can 
hope for lasting success are those who can help advertisers to 
sell goods. If they are advertisement writers, their advertise- 
ments must have selling force. The two important things to 
understand about the advertisement- writing business, are: (1) 
How to present your proposition to business men so as to con- 
vince them that you can be of real help; and (2) how to con- 
duct your work so that you can produce results for yourself 
and for your customers. 

Retail work is by far the easiest to secure, although a good 
letter writer can, by mail sohcitatton, get booklet, folder, let- 
ter, and advertisement-copy work from general, mail-order, 
and technical and trade-paper advertisers ; some of the most 
successful independent men solicit, by correspondence, the 
planning of campaigns and undertake to direct the details of- 
such campaigns in the same way. 

li. How to Prove Your Ability. — I f you decide to take 
up retail work, clip from your local newspaper an advertise- 
ment that you can improve. Study the business that the adver- 
tisement represents, rewrite the advertisement and make a 
careful layout of it, so that a man not familiar with typography 
can see just how it will look when it is printed. Next, take 
both advertisements to your prospective customer, and tell him 
that you are confident that you can write advertisements for 
him that will be more productive than those he is using. If the 
advertiser seems to think that his advertisements have been 
good, great tact must be used in pointing out any weakness in 
them. Perhaps the best plan would be to talk with him some- 
what along this line : "You doubtless understand bookkeeping, 
but you consider it good business policy to employ a book- 
keeper, because your time is employed to better advantage in 
business management than in detail. It is exactly the same 
in advertising. The writing of advertisements is a distinct and 
separate line of business, and it requires special training of any 
pne that wpuld do the best w^rk. Now, isn't it reasonable to 
assume that it is not profitable for you to use your own time 
io' this detail pf your business; and, again, i$ it no( evident 
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•that it will pay you to employ a special man to relieve yoii of 
this detail and at the same time make your advertising more 
productive? Advertising is my specialty — my sole business — 
and I want to demonstrate to you that I can make your adver- 
tising pay better. I want you to let me write your advertise- 
ments for a week or two, and give me the chance to demon- 
strate that you cannot afford not to employ me. My charges 
are very reasonable. Of course, you understand that I can- 
not afford to charge more than it will pay my customers to 
pay me, and you don't have to pay me a cent unless both my 
work and my terms are satisfactory." 

This kind of talk ought to impress any reasonable business 
man with your sincerity and confidence in your own ability. 
He is running no risk whatever to let you try to do his work, 
for unless it is satisfactory, he is under no obligation to pay 
you. In this manner, you can secure an audience and a care- 
ful consideration of your proposition from men that would 
not otherwise give it a second thought. 

This "trying out" of a concern's advertising will also give 
you the proper experience to enable you better to decide how 
much it will be worth to do the work. Of course, there is no 
money in working on trial, but if you are competent you should 
be able to make an arrangement with some of the advertisers 
after a week's work; and the experience with the others will 
be worth something. 

Generally speaking, an interview is more likely to impress 
an advertiser than a letter, although both means may be used. 
If a good letter and a layout of an effective advertisemetit are 
sent, and the canvass is followed up quickly by an interview, a 
good proportion of the advertisers ought to be interested. 

It might be well if you can afford the expense (which will 
be small) to have a few of your best advertisements printed 
on book paper. You can then show samples of your work as 
you talk to a prospective customer, and emphasize their strong 
features as you proceed. Some advertisers will give you a 
definite answer at once. Others will put you off; call on these 
again. In the meantime you may have added several prospect^ 
to your list that will make your daini stronger. 
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Having secured the consent of an advertiser to write his 
advertisements on trial, make a careful study of his business 
and his past advertising. If you can induce him to give you 
any points on what his advertisii^ has accomplished, or what 
he desires it to accomplish, these will be very helpful. If he 
has decided views about what should be done, or has some 
particular expressions that he wants used, it will be well to 
follow his ideas unless you feel sure that they will prove 
detrimental. It sometimes requires much tact to please the 
advertiser and at the same time to carry out the plan that your 
judgment dictates. You should find out just what types and 
borders are included in the equipment of the newspapers in 
which he is advertising, and- decide which will be the best for 
his business. Note the style of his competitors' advertising in 
order that you may have something different and better. Try 
to improve the appearance of his advertisements by displaying 
them better than he has, and by carefully selecting a good face 
of type and suitable illustrations, if he has any good cuts in 
stock. If he has not been using illustrations, you have an 
exceptional opportunity to interest him. 

If you feel that illustration will help in this particular case, 
you should procure the catalogs of firms tfiat furnish electro- 
types for illustrations, select a few cuts that will be suitable 
for your advertiser's business, and illustrate his advertise- 
ments. You may be able to work out an individual design of 
some kind and induce him to have a special cut made. 

Do not slight the advertiser's work in any way, simply 
because you are doing it on trial, but put forth your very best 
efforts and endeavor to get his business if it is possible. 

Do not give the advertiser the impression that you do not 
consider your services worth much, or that you are a novice 
looking for experience. You can be confident without being 
overconfident. Let him understand that you agree to work 
on trial merely as a demonstration, and that he is to pay a fair 
price if your service proves to be satisfactory. Of course, any 
cuts that you furnish for his advertisements are simply lent to 
him during this trial work, and are your property. Some- 
times, it may be advisable to set a price on your service 
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nt the outset. Some persons dtf not value that which does 
not cost them something. The beginner should study his cus- 
tomer and use good judgment in deciding whether to do the 
work a while on trial or to ask a reasonable compensation at 
the outset. 

4. How Much to Charge. — As the advertisers that are 
most easily obtained as customers are those using small space, 
you cannot expect to get enough business from any one of 
them to make much money, but as comparatively little time is 
required for the work of each, you will be able to take care of 
a number of customers. Therefore, your charges should be 
moderate for each customer. 

For instance, you might chaise $10 to $25 for writing 
4-inch advertisements every other day for a month. For writ- 
ing the same number of 8- and 10-inch advertisements, you 
might charge $15 to $40, or more, according to the size of the 
town and the character of the work. 

You might arrange to give either half of your time or two 
hours a day to a store. What the charge should be will depend 
largely on the quality and amount of the service you give and 
the size of the city. Merchants in small cities will not pay so 
much as those in large cities ; but, on the other hand, $20 or $25 
in a small city means more than the same amount in a large 
city. The figures given here are merely suggestive, and are 
intended only for those who have no idea of what to charge. 
There is no such thing as a recognised scale of prices. There 
are many calls for such a scale, but the very character of the 
work makes a standard scale of charges impracticable. Much 
depends on what is to be advertised. If the subject requires 
two days' study and work, it is obvious that you should be 
paid more than if only an hour's time is required. One adver- 
tisement writer might charge $40 or $50 for certain work and 
render such service that the price would be low, while another 
might attempt the same work and give such poor service that 
$5 or $10 would be a high charge. The size of the advertise- 
ment is rtot always a safe basis for the charge, for sometimes 
an entire day may be spent on one small mail-order advertise- 
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metit, and there are subjects that should be studied for days 
before a line is written. 

Try to gel what your service is realty worth. If you can- 
not get that, then try to get as much as you think the adver- 
tiser will pay. If your time is worth 75 cents an hour, the 
, advertiser whose work requires 15 hours a month should pay 
about $12 a month; if your time is worth $1.50 an hour, the 
chat^e should be about $25 a month ; and so on. The time 
basis is the most satisfactory way of figuring chaises. Yon 
should know better than any one else what your time is worth. 
Small jobs should be charged for at somewhat higher pro- 
portionate rates. Remember that too high a figure may result 
in loss of business, while too low a figure may result in your 
service being undervalued. Knowing your field and ability, 
you should be able to keep between these two extremes. 

Sometimes a few good cuts will help in securing new cus- 
tomers. If you lend them to the advertiser, you should be care- 
ful not to use the same plates in some other firm's advertising 
while he is a customer of yours. Of course, the cost of these 
cuts reduces the profit on your work to a certain extent, but 
the cuts will sometimes enable you to get customers, and thus 
become a very profitable investment. It is also much easier to 
prepare a productive and effective advertisement when you 
have suitable illustrations than when you have nothing but 
type to work with. A cut book or an illustration file from 
which illustrations may be taken will sometimes answer all 
practical purposes in interesting new clients. As a rule, it is 
much better to have a final arrangement by which each cus- 
tomer buys his own drawings and plates, the advertisement 
writer merely recommending what shall be purchased. By this 
plan the writer will feel free to recommend purchases' that he 
might hesitate about if the cost came out of his own compensa- 
tion. Some writers have advertisers agree on a monthly allow- 
ance of a -few dollars for new illustrations. 

5. Establishing: a Circle of Customers. — In your 
own town, you should try to get one customer in each line of 
business. For instance, one men's furnisher, one shoe dealer. 
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one jeweler, one marketman, one grocer, one baker, one mil- 
liner, one druggist, one hardware dealer, one caterer, one 
clothier, etc. Among the local retail advertisers, you may be 
able to secure ten customers that will average $10 a month 
each, thus enabling you Jo earn $100 a month. 

After thus establishing your business in your own town, 
write to or call on tradesmen in the same respective lines of 
business in a neighboring town, and try to interest them. It is 
perfectly practicable for you to handle the business from any 
towns within a radius of 50 miles, and the number of cus- 
tomers you can get will depend (;hiefly on the population of the 
territory and your own enterprise and ability. The good work 
that you do for a laundry in one town should be a help toward 
getting the work of a laundiy in another town, and so on. If 
you are able to secure twenty customers, and get an average 
of $8 a month from each, you will make $160 a month on your 
advertisement writing. 

The independent advertisement writer should not attempt to 
serve two restaurants or two bakeries in the same city, for it is 
obvious that he cannot give both his best ideas. The best 
advertising agencies follow this principle and will not give 
assistance to the competitors of any of their clients. The fact 
that an independent writer or an agency follows such a prin- 
ciple is a good soliciting argument. The advertising manager 
and the advertiser, on their part, do well to learn whether the 
writer or agent seeking their business already handles a com- 
petitor's business. 

6. Selectius: a Field. — Many students of advertising 
living in cities of less than 100,000 population feel that there 
is no chance for them, and conclude that they should go to 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, or some other 
of the larger cities. Such a move is not always advisable. It 
is true that the genius is more likely to be appreciated in Chi- 
cago or New York and to earn more money there than he 
would in cities like Lynchburg, Virginia, or Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, but geniuses are rare, and the man of ordinary 
ability is more certain of achieving success in a city where 
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there are not so many advertising men of superior ability and 
experience. The compensation, of course, is not so great in 
small cities, but, on the other hand, the competition among 
advertising men is not so strong and expenses, such as rent, 
etc., are much lower. An energetic a/3vertising man can in a 
year get a wide-spread reputation in a small city. This be 
cannot do in a lai^e city. 

If, however, a man aims for a position wfth one of the large 
agencies, he must go to the large cities ; and eventually he must 
go to the large cities if he wishes to secure employment with 
the largest department stores. But the average man will find 
it easier to build up an independent advertisement-writing busi- 
ness in a city the size of Syracuse, New York, than in a city 
as large as St. Louis, Missouri. Much depends on the city 
itself. If it has progressive merchants and is a trade center, it 
should afford a good field for several independent advertise- 
ment-writing offices, even if it has fewer than 50,000 inhabit- 
ants or even fewer than 25,000. As a rule, the advertising in 
small cities is of poorer quality than that in large cities, and 
while many of the small-city advertisers are in the oM con- 
servative class that either do not put much faith in advertising 
or think that a "standing card" is all they need, the right kind 
of work by the advertisement writer will develop business. 

An energetic young man in one of the Eastern cities of 
medium size secured a low rate from one of the publishers of 
his city on two full pages, to be used a week before Christmas. 
He then procured special illustrations and borders for a "West 
Side" page and a "South Side" page and resold the space in 
small sections at a good profit to the small advertisers of the 
West and South sections. This plan is suggestive of other 
similar plans. 

A good record in a small city can be made a stepping-stone 
(o a better position in a larger city. An advertising man that 
lacks initiative to make a good record in a small city has little 
chance for success in the fields of greater size and greater 
competition. A young man built up an independent advertising 
business in a Canadian town of 10,000 people. The business 
yielded $300 a month income. 
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7. Location of the Office. — If you are already 
employed when starting in this work, it will not be necessary 
for you to give up your position until you have sufficient cus- 
tomers to make a good living at writing advertisements. Con- 
duct your business in spare time at your home. There are 
some objections to this plan, but it will save the expense of 
running an office until you have business enough to warrant 
a change. If you are willing to spend a little money at the out- 
set, in order to make a more businesslike presentation of your 
proposition, you can engage desk room in an office. This will 
cost only a few dollars a month, and you can work there eve- 
nings and use the office address. Your stationery will not, of 
course, show whether you have only desk room or occupy 
the entire office. Prospective customers will be favorably 
impressed with the fact that you have an office and do business 
in a businesslike manner. Later on, as your business increases, 
you will be able to rent an entire office, unless for some reason 
you prefer to conduct your business entirely from your home. 
The only objection to the home-office plan is that it may give 
the impression that you are a novice or have not much business 
to attend to. 

8. Stationery. — It is very important that an advertising 
man should have good stationery. There is only a few dollars 
a thousand difference between the cost of cheap letter paper 
and high-grade paper. You should use a fair quality of linen 
bond paper about from 6 to SJ inches wide by 9 to 11 inches 
long. The usual typewriter size is 8J in.Xll in,, but smaller 
sheets make neat letters. Your name, business, and location 
of office should be printed on your letter paper, and your name 
and address on the envelopes. This printing should be care- 
fully done. Nothing stamps a man as a beginner so quickly 
as freak stationery. A careful study of the letterheads «f 
prominent advertising agencies and successful advertising men 
will demonstrate that the greater the firm, or the greater 
the man, the more simple and dignified is the stationery. 
Such terms as "ad-man," "ad-smith," "ad-carpenter," "ader," 
"adtomey," etc. impress hard-headed business men as being 
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labored efforts at smartness, and as this same smartness is 
exactly what discerning people wish to avoid in their advertis- 
ing, siich stationery is very likely to prevent its owner from 
doing business. 

In Figs. 1 to 13, inclusive, are shown a number of samples 
of business stationery. These are given merely as su^estions. 
There would be variations in price due to the quality of the 
paper and the number of colors used in printing. For most 
purposes, one color of ink is sufficient, and that should be black ; 
or perhaps dark brown, or dark blue, or dark green. If a 
second color is used, it must be with discretion, as it is likely 
to detract from the dignity of the letterhead, unless used spar- 
ingly and tastefully. If economy is necessary, it would be 
better to use a good quality of paper with one ink, instead of 
poor paper with two inks. It is best to use a fairly heavy paper, 
as an impression of solidity and conservatism is given by the 
feeling and weight of good paper. If the writer can afford 
the extra cost, he can have stationery that is very distinctive 
by having a hand-lettered design something like that of Fig. 13, 
which is printed from a zinc etching, or it may be printed from 
a steel plate as in Fig. 1. A neat imprint from a steel plate 
cannot be surpassed for dignity or elegance. A good point to 
consider in selecting paper is its adaptability to pencil sketch- 
ing and pen-and-ink drawing, because it is often desirable to 
make a layout of an advertisement on stationery that will iden- 
tify the advertisement writer, rather than on a blank sheet of 
paper. Any good linen or bond paper is suitable for pencil or 
pen. It is advisable to have a supply of blank sheets that can 
be used after the first sheet in a letter consisting of more than 
one sheet. It is not good form to use printed letterheads for 
sheets after the first. Write only on one side of the paper. 

Ruled paper should not be used in any case. Business letters 
nowadays are almost universally written on the typewriter, and 
for this purpose the page must be left blank. If, however, you 
cannot afford a typewriter and must write with pen and ink, 
place a heavily ruled sheet underneath the sheet on which you 
are writing. This will enable you to preserve ihj uniformity 
of slant and the spacing of the lines. 
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9. A supply of billheads (see Fig. 14) is not necessary at 
the start, as a bill can be written on a letterhead, but if the 
writer's resources will permit, he should use billheads. 

Personal cards are quite necessary in obtaining audiences 
with business men, or to leave as reminders of your business 
and your address. The same conservatism and dignity should 
be used in getting up these cards as with the letterheads. A 
good quality of wedding bristol should be used, cut to about 
the size shown in Figs. 15 to 20. 

10. Desirability of a Typewriter. — A typewriter is a 
good investment for an advertisement writer. If you cannot 
aflord the highest grade of machine, there are a number of 
good ones that sell for $50 or less, and frequently second-hand 
machines that will answer every purpose can be obtained for 
$20 or $25, or rented for a small monthly payment. 

The chief advantage of a typewriter is that it insures legi- 
bility. Many people write letters that they themselves cannot 
read "after the ink is dry," and few men will bother decipher- 
ing writing that is almost illegible. Then, too, the use of a 
typewriter gives a businesslike appearance to a letter. Type- 
written matter is much better for copy than handwritten matter, 
as it is possible to determine almost exactly the amount of space 
a given amount of typewritten copy wtU occupy when set up in 
type. On the other hand, it ts very diRicult to make a correct 
estimate from handwritten copy. 

Typewriters that permit a change of ribbon or ink while 
writii^ are especially desirable in getting up copy for book- 
lets, etc. to be printed in two colors. The change of inks will 
show the advertiser just where you wish to use the two colors. 
In writing letters, a line or expression can be emphasized by 
running it in a different color, but this should not be overdone, 
as too much emphasis destroys all emphasis. 

11. Miscellaneous Office Equipment. — Before start- 
ing to solicit advertisement writing from retailers, the beginner 
should supply himself with various catalogs and advertisement 
material — in fact, anything that will help him to give first-class 
service to any advertiser. 
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The catalogs issued by leading general and mail-order adver- 
tisers are very educational, and the advertisement writer that 
studies them with the idea of getting new ideas and improving 
his style will be well repaid. A scrapbook of good advertise- 
ments clipped from newspapers and magazines from various 
parts of the country will prove useful. Paste in all that are 
distinguished by good display or that show unique arrange- 
ment. You may be able to adapt some of these display features 
to your own work. Clip the good trade marks and the well- 
drawn illustrations. They will prove suggestive. Every adver- 
tisement writer should read the daily papers of several cities 
in order that he may learn what others writers are doing and 
thus keep from getting into a rut in his own work. News- 
papers of the larger cities publish the work of the best adver- 
tising talent and furnish many excellent ideas. 

12. Books and Trade Journals. — Early In his new 
career the student of advertising should begin reading every- 
thing useful in the way of books and magazines devoted to 
advertising and kindred subjects. While reading about the 
experiences of others is not so valuable as actually having the 
experience, it should be a great help. The price paid in sub- 
scriptions for the best publications is a good investment. 

Among the advertising publications may be mentioned 
Printers' Ink and Advertising News, of New York, weeklies ; 
Advertising and Selling, of New York; Agricultural Adver- 
tising and Advertising Age, of Chicago;. the latter three are 
monthly publications. 

The above-mentioned publications pay more attention to the 
general advertising field than to retail work. Associated 
Advertising, the organ of the Associated Advertising Clubs, 
is a monthly- published at Indianapolis, Indiana, that gives, 
general advertising news from a wide field. The Associated 
Advertising Clubs also publish at Springfield, Massachusetts, a 
retail advertising publication known as Retail Advertising that 
bids fair to fill a real need. The Advertising World, a weekly 
published at Columbus, Ohio, is devoted exclusively to the 
retail field. 
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The Inland Printer, of Chicago, The Printing Art, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and The American Printer, of New 
York, are useful to a student of typography. System, of 
Chicago, a general business magazine, publishes much of value 
to advertising men ; so does Salesmanship, of Chicago. 

13. A beginner who expects to make a specialty of dry 
goods will do well to study the Dry Goods Economist, of New 
York ; one intending to make a specialty of shoe advertising 
should subscribe for and study some publication like the Shoe 
Retailer, of Boston ; and so on. There are good trade Journals 
devoted to hardware, furniture, men's wear, groceries, jewelry, 
and all the other principal branches of merchandise. These 
trade publications are intended for the retailer and sometimes 
contain more technical information than the advertisement 
writer could expediently put into his work, but they give infor- 
mation about the construction, material, style, and selling points 
of goods that is often more valuable to the advertisement 
writer than it is to the retailer ; besides, these publications con- 
tain a great many useful sales experiences, and publish good 
articles on store management, systems, etc. Some of them 
publish model advertisements in their particular lines and run 
departments of advertisement criticism. 

As the beginner with a small capital could not afford to 
subscribe for all of the helpful publications, the best plan would 
be to send for sample copies and to subscribe only for those 
which he feels would be worth most. 



SOLICITING BUSINESS BV MAIL 
14. File of Names. — As it is not always practicable for 
an advertisement writer to call on advertisers in near-by towns, 
it is necessary for him to have a system of soliciting business 
by mail. He should maintain a card file or some other list of 
names of all the advertisers in his territory, and from time to 
time should circularize this list with advertising matter 
intended to arouse interest in, and create a demand for, his 
work. A good plan is to send specimens of the work he has 
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done for some of his customers. If, for instance, he undcr-^ 
takes to furnish a retail advertiser with a thousand folders or 
mailing cards, he can secure a few hundred extra for his own 
use at very small cost, and send one to each of his prospec- 
tive customers. This will demonstrate to them that some lead- 
ing advertiser finds it profitable to use his services. Such a 
system will enable him to interest a<lvertisers in his proposi- 
tion, so that when he does call on them he will get enough 
business to warrant the expense of the trip. 

15. Soliciting Letters. — The best way to bring your 
business to the attention of advertisers is to send out a series 
of carefully prepared letters, and to supplement these later by 
folders, mailing cards, and samples of work done for other 
advertisers. 

Following is a suggestion for a first, or introductory, letter, 
suitable for use in soliciting an account from a retail shoe 
dealer : 

D*ar Hr. Salth: 

t KB vrltlnc te tall yon kbout an attraotlva «lTido> diaplay of 

Tha dliEilav was for'a apacl^l aala of allppara and dancing 
pump*. Tha window aia on* of tht pirijuatrr kind and had a paraaoant 
background ■] th art (laaa panala . and Cba floor waa covarad with 

playad on dull brias padaatal*, and aach pair bora a naat oard ctvlns 
brand naa* and aala prloa. In tha background war* two larga 
flgurai, a nan and a (Irl in avanlnB clethaa poaad in tha stap of a 



I> rour bl(gaat, baat ahoa «lndo« — your nawapapar'adrartlBlnS 
spac* — dolns all tbla for you? I* la tba ona that can say tha >aat 
and Band Ita Baaaaga to tha graataat nusbar. If rightly uaad. 

And to ba rightly usad thia ahon window ahould be 'trl^d' by ■ 
Bpaclallat. Advartlalng la a aclanc* In Itaalf and It li only 

tlBlng. Bbo haa tralnad aspaclally for that work, can do It battar 

Advartlslng 1b Bolaly and axelueivaly ay buBlnaaa. Chooalnx tha 



t baat advantaiB, t 
to r«ad. and fit t 



a paoplo. aatsctlni and plaelnc 



tion. that ars Baay to raad. and fit tha aubjact— -thaso thlnga ara 

aa faalllar to aa aa good atora aanagsasnt la to you. And whan I 

advartlaa a stora I study avary datall of goods, Btoro policy, and 

IB ara both Intarastsd In sslling. Bupposs wb work togsthBr. 
I should liks vary micb to talk with you about your adrartlalng. I 
bsllBVB that ay akilt In writing and knowladcs of psopls could provB 
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The card enclosed should be addressed to the writer of the 
letter. 

As soon as this first letter Js sent to the advertiser, a notation 
to that effect should be made on the list of names of prospec- 
tive customers. Whenever a follow-up letter, folder, etc. is 
used, it should be similarly noted on the record, so that the 
writer will not be dependent on his memory as to what steps 
have been taken to interest any particular advertiser. Each 
advertiser that replies to the first letter should, of course, be 
handled according to his particular case, and further general 
letters should not be sent to him. A second letter should be 
sent to all that fail to repl/to the first. Such a letter might 
be worded as follows : 



Daar Hr. eaitb: 








•>a ara v«: 
■ay Loaa ft Co. . 


rr Ball plaaaad with tha work yon * 
artar ona waak of ay aarvlca. 


,ra doing Top ua.' 


BO you th 

advartiatni can 

■aka aoeh aork . 


Ink thay Bould ai 

do battar advar 
a apaclalty? lai 


ly thiB If I had no 
loBor or thalr advi 

llaln« work than on 
n't this loElcalT 


t aada food ay 
irtiaaaanta? Don't 
Id thoniht ta 
>a that doaa not 


I atudy tha baalnaaa and n 
lYOly, and tha aavartlalns aarv: 
avary dollar or BOnay and avary 
• aiiaeliiaQ advartisaBant that 1 
conraa. I can't do ay baat work 
talkad •1th you or your aalaaaai 


loda or aaeh of ay patrona aihauat- 
ica I Blva pravanta waata. and aakaa 

Inch of apaca do ita baat. I ancloaa 
praparad for your atora. thoutfh, of 
until I hava Btudlad your gooda and 


Boa doaa k 
torol, a* I havi 

*lUi tha Bdvart: 

no ot!llc*tioaa. 

Hay I hopa 


1 propoBltlon appaal tO you? I sant ona ahoa atora on 
■ only ona atora of a cla>B---naT*r aarva coapoti' 
> Boaa good Idaaa on ahoa BdvartialnE. I'll srlta 
rartiaaaaanta for you. and If you ara aatlaftad vlth 
1 talk about tarw. If you ara not fully aatlBflad 
LBBunta. your trial of By Barvloal plaOBB you undar 

to haar froB you aoon? 




Vary 


truly your*. 





The preceding letters are offered as su^:estions, not as forms 
that should be copied word for word. A soliciting letter should 
reflect the individuality and ability of the writer. 

Booklets, folders, and proofs of good advertisements that 
the writer has prepared for other advertisers make effective 
enclosures. 

16. Mail Folders and Cards. — One or two mail folders 
may profitably be used by the advertisement writer, provided 
they are original and forceful. If folders are deemed too 
expensive, a series of mailing cards may be prepared, using 
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good colored stock, bearing on the back some attractive illus- 
tration and strong copy. These folders and mailing cards 
must, of course, be very attractive, for they will be regarded 
as specimens of the writer's skill. This docs not mean that 
expensive or elaborate printing is required. On the contrary, 
if an advertisement writer can get up something very attractive 
that can be produced cheaply, it is an evidence of his skill and 
economy that will appeal to the advertiser. 

The following copy was used in folder form by a practical 
advertising and sales manager to market his services in a better 
position. The writer's photograph was on the cover. 



I 



AM in a quiet, careful search for an organization 

which can make full use of my talents and experience 

as sales and advertising manner. 

1 was born on a farm, the son of an old-time Indian 

Scout. My mother's father was a "forly-nlner." From 

these two I inherit some of the qualities of the "iron man" 

' who knows no time-clock. 

Graduation from high school was followed by a business 
course, later by the Y. M. C. A. night schools and home 

At seventeen I left my Nebraska home to hustle for 
myself. Nineteen and twenty found me statistical editor 
for a trade journal. Twenty-one years, I am married and 
later assistant catalog compiler for Omaha dry goods firm. 
At twenty-three I am owner of country newspaper and print 
shop. At twenty-six I am editor of national trade journal 
and at thirty 1 reach my present position as sales and adver- 
tising manager of the Wales Sulky Company, and its chief 
olhce executive. I write all ads, booklets, and sales letters. 
Having bought and sold primed matter and advertising 
space I know their cost. 

At thirty-one it is not a pleasant prospect to look for- 
ward to spending the next 30 years in a $2,000 job. 1 am 
the sales executive of the largest manufacturer of racing 
vehicles in the world, but the field is limited. 

The best and ripest years of my life are to come. 
Whoever employs tnc will gel mc at the right moment. 

Correspondence invited. Available any time within next 
six months. 

Addrets: 

NATHAN A. JAMES 
Blairsville, Pa. 

In Fig. 21 is shown a reduction of a page advertisement in a 
trade paper. This advertisement illustrates an excellent idea 
that might he adapted to a mailing card for soliciting adver- 
tisement writing. 
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The tour-page circular of the Foley Advertising Agency, 
here reproduced as Fig. 22, is an excellent form of argument. 



MziK e your newspap er 
talk! 



,mg jroui idt, uid ujing^f Ol 



Out 'greit idei" [« winduw 
lilkj will cro.-d the ttdclnlh 
bcfon yout windowt. 

Both of Ihtm lit fta — if jou n 



Preston B. KcithShoe Co. 



CAMPELLX). MASS. 



Fig. 21 

This circular is one of a series, each making one strong 
point 
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Tlie Way to Keq) Moths 
Out of Goods 



I A I MERCHANT once asked ah enfer- 
|_-^l prising acquaintance if lie could 
IsS^I tell him how to keep moths out 
of his stock of goods. "Sure," 
was the answer, "just advertise." 

But space in a newspaper is only 
space. Its value depends on what you 
put in the space. You can get the full 
worth of your money only by giving 
careful attention to your advertising. 

Perhaps you haven't time to write good 
advertisements. Then don't substitute a 
few cleverly turned sentences and general 
claims for real information. Let me come 
to your place of business and study your 
goods or your service from the prospec- 
tive customer's point of view. Let me 
dig for the interesting facts — the things 
that will meike people want to do business 
with you. 

I've had long training in the selling 
of goods by the "salesmanship- in -print" 
method. If your sales are not what they 
should be, I can help you. 

May I call for a talk? 

FRANK J. DELANEY 

Connell Building 
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The Gise of the Advertiser Versus the 
Lawyer 

^^^^ OMETIME ago a lawyer said: "Well, I suppose 
I '^^ I I see advertisements, but really I don't believe 
Bj yJ I kyJ they have any effect on me. I never buy a thing 
CSsiSI because I see it advertised." 

"Is that so?" replied his friend. "What make 
(rfhat do you iwear?" "Stetson," was the reply. 

"What brand of shirt ?" "Manhattan." 

"What kind of collar?" "Quett" 

"What clothing?" "Kuppenheimer." 

"What shoes?" "Regal." 

"Thafs all," said the questioner, laughing, "except 
that I noticed you signed that letter just now with a 
Waterman Fountain Pen." 

The lawyer, lilce thousands ot others, was wearing 
from head to foot purchases made as the result of the 
unconscious effect of advertising. 

Advertisements help people to ijecide what clothing to 
lATcar, the kind of food to eat, wrhat furniture to buy, and 
soon. 

In the old days, people virere expected to go to the 
stores for infcn'mation. Today it is safe to say that 
shoppers make up their minds wholly or partly about half 
of their purchases before they start out to buy. 

If youll allovr me, HI make your goods or your service 
as well known locally as the goods mentioned above ore 
known nationally. 

FREDERICK FARNHAM, "The SUent Salesman" 
118 Main Street Telephone 308 
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Fig,. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27 are example, „t circular 
ma,.er that could be used advauttgeously by the advertisemj« 
v/riter under certain conditions. Figs. 23, 24, and 25 sho,^ 
only the matter and the typography-not the stock Such 
pieces of prmted matter as those suggested by Pigs. 26 and 27 
are unusually convincing, because they give specific examples 
of the adverfsmg man's work. These examples should not be 

■\X/'HEN you are sued, or need 
legal advice, you call on a 
man versed in the law. 

When you are ill, you send for a 
man who has studied and practiced 
medicine. 

When you have a catalog, a book- 
let, or an advertisement to write, or 
want a plan for promoting some- 
thing, isn't it reasonable to suppose 
that you wilLsave time, trouble, and 
money by sending for an advertising 
specialist? 

FREDERICK FARNHAM 

"The Silent Salesman" 

118 Main Street Telephone 308 

Flo. 2S 
copied ; they are given merely as suggestions. The body matter 
m the specmien o( good cop, shown in Fig 26 is set in 6-point 
m or^er to get the circular down to the size ot the pages of 
this Section; the original size ot the body type was 8-point 
All specimen, of rhe adverlisemenl writer's work should 
bear either his monogram or his name. These need not be 
conspicuously placed, but will serve as a means of identification 
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17. Taking Care of Customers, — It is folly to spend 
a lot of time and money securing business, only to neglect it. 
The advertisement writer should aim to secure only as many 
customers as he can care for properly and hold permanently. 
This can be done only by giving perfect satisfaction — by main- 
taining always the highest efficiency in his work. Every adver- 
tisement should be the best the writer can produce, as he never 
can tell which one may be considered by a prospective customer 
as a fair sample of his work. He should be constantly on the 
lookout for new ideas, new cuts, or anything that will enable 
him to improve the service he gives to customers. He should 
be systematic in his business methods, keep accurate accounts 
of all his dealings, and pay his bills promptly. 

A reasonable amount of system is a very valuable thing in 
any business, although in these days, when large concerns ^re 
engaged exclusively in furnishing office equipment, card files, 
etc., there is a tendency to overdo the matter of system. The 
advertisement writer can get along and make a living without 
an elaborate system, but he must get business. Therefore, the 
business should come first and the system afterwards. Until 
the business gets large, all the writer will need will be a cash 
book, a journal, and a ledger, in which he may keep his 
accounts. In addition to the card file of prospective cus- 
tomers, he will need a file of all his active customers. 

18. Agency for Novelties, Etc. — It is possible for an 
advertisement writer to pay part of the running expenses of 
his business out of commissions that can be made on the sale 
of advertising novelties, fans, calendars, etc. furnished by 
various manufacturing concerns. A line of samples is all that 
is required for this work, and it can be conducted without 
interfering in the least with the advertisement writing. 
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HOW TO GET A POSITION 

10. In looking for a position in the advertising world, the 
first requisite, of course, is that the applicant be able to do 
good work. No man should seek a position that he knows he 
cannot fill satisfactorily. Nowadays, business men look up 
the record of any man whose employment they are considering, 
and it is not well for the man if the prospective employer 
learns that he has been found unsatisfactory in some other 
business ; the applicant will at least have to explain why he left 
his. last employer. 

Then again, if a man takes a position that later proves too 
hard for him, he is likely to lose confidence in himself, and, 
nowadays, self-confidence is perhaps the most important quali- 
fication for any person that wishes to succeed. No one believes 
in a man that does not believe in himself. No employer wants 
a man that merely thinks he can do something ; one who knows 
he can is the one that is wanted. It is not sufficient for an 
advertisement writer to say that he is a graduate of a school 
of advertising, A man might be a graduate of the best school 
or college in the country, and yet be unable to earn more than 
a dollar a day. No amount of schooling will take the place of 
brains or energy. A diploma from a school of any kind is 
simply evidence that the possessor has made an elTort to acquire 
a technical knowledge of the profession in which he proposes 
to succeed. 

The only thing that interests an employer is the kind of work 
that can be done by the applicant for a position. So, before 
you can expect to get a position, you must show your prospec- 
tive employer that you are capable of earning the salary that 
goes with the position. You must convince him that you can 
successfully and profitably advertise his business and that your 
advertising will sell enough goods to more than pay your salary 
and the expenses attendant on your work. 
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The inexperienced man should not expect to get a position 
as chief copy-writer for a leading agency or a position as adver- 
tising manager of a large department store. He should try 
either for a position as advertisement writer, solicitor, or adver- 
tising manager of a small- or medium-sized business, or for a 
position as assistant to the advertising manager of a large firm. 
As he gains experience, he may properly aspire to something 
higher. 

It is sometimes necessary for a man whose previous busi- 
ness experience bears no relation to advertising, to make a 
temporary sacrifice of salary in order to enter the advertising 
field. He may, for example, be working as a railroad clerk at 
$85 a month. Unless he should be able to find a position as 
advertising man for a railroad company, his railroad experi- 
ence will be of little value in his advertising work, and he may 
have to take a position at $75 a month. But the ultimate out- 
come — not the immediate reward — should be the chief con- 
sideration. A position that pays only $15 or $18 a week but 
which opens the opportunity to climb to several thousand 
dollars a year, or perhaps even more, is better than a position 
at $100 a month that affords no opportunity to get much above 
that. A great many beginners hinder their chances for sue* 
cess by expecting too large a salary at the outset 

20. Different Plans of Oettlng Positions.— A sal- 
aried position may be secured in various ways : ( 1 ) By calling 
on or writing to those vho advertise for help ; (2) by applying 
by letter or in person to those likely to need such service as 
the applicant can render; (3) by advertising in the advertising 
trade papers or other trade papers ; and (4) by registering with 
employment agencies. The different methods are listed in the 
order of their importance. It is well enough to register with 
all employment agencies that will wait for their fees until they 
have actually assisted the person that registers "with them to 
secure a position, but great care should be taken to find out 
what service will be rendered before paying anything more 
than a nominal fee to those who demand compensation before 
bringing the applicant and the position together. The student 
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of advertising should not depend on any employment agency. 
His business is that of advertising and promoting, and he 
should have ability enough to market his own services. To 
assume a helpless attitude and look to friends or bureaus to 
sell his service is a confession of weakness. 

Strong letters to those who advertise for advertising men 
and to those likely to be able to give employment should prove 
fruitful. The applicant should send specimens of his printed 
work or work that he has laid out carefully. It costs little to 
have a good advertisement set up and to get a hundred proofs 
on book paper to use as enclosures in letters of application, and 
as few applicants take the trouble to do this, the one who does 
has a decided advantage. One first-class specimen of work is 
better than a bundle of mediocre specimens. Every advertise- 
ment writer should keep a complete scrap book of all his best 
published work, in order that he may show it when proof of his 
ability in this direction is required. 

Be confident in dealing with prospective employers but do 
not be a "know-it-all," for the wary advertiser is likely to set 
a trap for the person that thinks he knows everything. The 
capable novice may ask for a reasonable compensation for his 
services, but he should not expect to receive the pay of an 
experienced man. Neither the salary nor the hours of a place 
should be as important as the opportunity to get good experi- 
ence and to advance. 

21. Advertising 'or a Position. — It does not cost a 
great deal to insert a classitied advertisement or a small dis- 
played advertisement in one of the advertising magazines or 
some other trade journal, and it is possible to get in touch with 
a good position by this method. 

When he who knows, or thinks he knows, just how adver- 
tising should be done, starts out to advertise his own ability 
he should give a demonstration of efifectlve advertising. 
Advertising service is a commodity -just as nmch as shoes or 
canned beans or laundry work. If the writer of advertisements 
or the planner of advertising campaigns does not, by the adver- 
tisement of his own service, impress the business man favor- 
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ably, the chance for convincing the business man that the 
writer can help him is not good. 

Remarkable as it may seem, few advertising men — whether 
seeking a salaried position or trying to sell special service of 
some kind — follow the plain principles that they preach to 
advertisers. They tell the advertiser that he should make 
definite points rather than general claims, that earnestness and 
a few paragraphs bristling with interesting facts are worth 
a great deal more than twice the space filled with clever or 
smart statements. Yet it is rare that the advertisement writer 
in his own advertisement scores so earnestly and convincingly 
that the employer becomes interested. The difficulty seems 
to be that the writer rarely puts himself in the advertiser's 
place — does not seem to ask himself, "Now, how will this idea 
or statement strike an advertiser who perhaps has been dis- 
couraged and disappointed several times, who thinks he knows 
his business well, and who is continually solicited by 'smart' 
persons who want to show him how to promote his business?" 

It cannot be successfully denied that a certain class of busi- 
ness men are attracted by cleverness, and it is not safe to say 
that all clever efforts are inadvisable. But in any case care 
should be taken to be rational. If the applicant can be clever 
while being in earnest, there -is no objection to the cleverness. 
It is an advantage to be different if being different means 
greater effectiveness. 

22. Examples of Advertisements of Advertising: 
Ability. — Fig. 28 is a reproduction of a number of adver- 
tisements (most of the addresses have been omitted) that have 
appeared in various publications devoted to advertising. All 
of these advertisements are weak in some respect. In the 
advertisement at the top of the list, "Ekpert" boldly asserts 
that he can make a quick success of any unsuccessful mail- 
order business. This statement may appeal to adverlisers'who 
expect the impossible, and as it was probably intended to 
appeal to that class, it may have been successful, but such a 
statement surely will not command the interest and confidence 
of the thoughtful business man, for no advertising man can 
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make a success of every unsuccessful venture. To make such 
a claim is to court discredit. The second advertisement in the 
list is too general to make an impression. The third advertise- 
ment makes too strong a statement to command confidence 
from conservative readers. The fourth example merely sets 

ADS— I CAN UAKE A QUICK SUCCESS OF ANY 
umucceuful mail-older busineu. Send for rree 



- „ _ Send for fre. 

booklet. EiPUT, 



T70B tJ r WILL WRITE YOU AN AD OR CtR- 
^ ciilar lo quickly pull flOO worth, of busineu. Unsuc. 



ADVERTISING MANAGER WILL HANDLE ( 
Bccounl in >|ure lime. Ads. Cms. and fiookleU 
g« Ibe business, my forte. Moderate Mlary. Remen; 
I want but one Kcount. E. 



yOUNG MAN HAVING COMPLETED A COURSE 
profitable adveniiiiig. 'will ^r7te''"opy ^r*a Hmil^°num- 



WRITE, DESIGN. AND PLAN 
STnly'lsc. "Write Spec'!11is'° ?^ 



A N OPPORTUNITy TO WRJTE, BUSINEU 
Cuts"fu™ished"fret"'G. A."^ C^ "*'^"'"" ^^^ 



Wot pT«f«rred. Addre 



-"OOD PRACTICAL ADVERTISEMENTS WRITTE.V 



* D-WRITER DESIRES POSITION; TRIAL PROVE.S 



forth the claim that the manager's work will "get the' busi- 
ness." The claim being unsupported by fact or reason, is 
weak. The fifth example makes a leading point of the fact that 
the young man is a beginner—an injudicious thing to do. This 
beginner need not have stated that only a limited number of 
advertisers' work would he taken; having started wrong, there 
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was not the slightest danger of his being overwhelmed with 
work. "Specialist" begins with an uninteresting detail and 
then sets a price that does not support his claim to be a spe- 
cialist. "G. A. C." tells advertisers that they have an oppor- 
tunity to. get his service, evidently expecting that they will 
hasten to take advantage of the opportunity. "Interest" shows 
his ignorance of conditions by expecting some one to give a 
part interest in a business to a man whose only qualification 
seems to be that he has completed a course. If the course has 
developed any special ability or the man has had any special 
experience, the facts should have been stated. "B. A, L." 
claims that he can write good, practical advertisements for 
any line. The statement may possibly be true, but it lacks the 
definiteness necessary to make an impression. The advertiser 
is more likely to be interested in the statement of some one 
who tells about special ability or experience in advertising 
articles or service such as the advertiser sells. And this sug- 
gests that advertisement writers do well to specialize on 
certain lines of work and to advertise these speciahies. A 
financial advertiser is likely to be attracted by the fact that an 
advertising man has had special experience in financial adver- 
tising; a real-estate agent will be attracted by the announce- 
ment that the writer specializes on real-estate work ; and so 
on. "Results" starts out well, but weakens his advertisement 
by the sentence, "Get an expert while you can." "Willing" 
shows by his advertisement that he knows little about the 
writing of good copy, for his leading point is that he wants 
a position — a point of no interest whatever to an advertiser. 

There seems to be an unfortunate tendency on the part of 
beginners to call themselves "experts," Such terms may appeal 
to new and small advertisers, but they do not make the right 
kind of impressions on experienced advertisers, unless the one 
who makes the claim is really an expert and can prove his 
claim. 

There is no need to be ashamed of being a beginner. But ' 
it is a disadvantage to be a beginner when there are experi- 
enced men in the field, and if the.beginner is wise in his deal- 
ings wilh most advertisers he will not mak". a leading point of 

I L T 16i— 24 
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the fact that he is a beginner. The important thing for the 
advertisement writer to do is to tell definitely what he has done, 
what he can do, or what he thinks he can do, and ask a chance 

LAYOL'T MAN— VOUNC MAN, 26, ESPECIALLY 
well qnaltfied for laying dui fine printed mstier, >nd 
who i* ■ laclful solicitor. wanU a poiition with a well- 
equipped printing house or in Ihe advcTtiainK department 











(-APABLE AC 


















position 




ly afier August 1. 


























c^sns^s^" 


. AND CORRESPONDENT. Zl 


YEARS 
























Salary, nn 




llingspini. D«5 
"Young man who 


n't mind long hours. 


1 object. 









Wriler of Yoriifai'aiy7"RaJn'i^}t''sa"^ unt5i"worlt 
is proved. Furlher informalion, address Catalog, 



HIGH-GRADE STENOGRAPHER. YOUNG MAN OF 
20, who has been a hard student of advrriisine for a 

in English, and has good address. Can write good copy 
for advertisements. lettei;:, and boolilels, is proficient in 
n roof-reading, etc., but doesn't think he knows it all. 
btM Pn. HI Elm Avenue, Cortland. N, V, 

QOMPETENT ADVERTISING MAN WITH EXCEP- 
cular, .letter, follow-up. outdoor, newspaper, and periodical 
address Ctijis. S. Ahuuist, s/ Eighth St., Columbus, Ohio! 



to prove his ability. If it becomes advisable for him to talk 
about the course of study that he has completed, he' should 
sliow that he values it only at its true worth, Uhat he does not 
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WANTS POSITION IN 
ELECTRICAL WORK 

Suigre man, SOyws old. wilb 
rdge ot a-Iver tiling, wanli pmi- 
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believe it taught him all there is to be learned about advertising. 
Figs. 29, 30, and 31 are examples of effective advertisements 
of advertising service. Note that these advertisements deal 
with specific qualifications. They are likeiy to strike the 
"responsive chord" in some advertiser's mind. Fig. 31 is 
unusually long for an advertisement of its class, but it is 
unusually strong. It draws a faithful pen-picture of a young 
man who has the knowledge, the experit-nce, and the .spirit to 
make a success. 

23. Importance of Having: an Interview. — By alt 

means go to see the person advertising for assistance or need- 
ing it. If you can afford it and the opportunity seems to be 
what you want, offer to go for 
an interview at your own ex- 
pense. No man is h'kely to 
engage an employe for a re- 
sponsible position before seeing 
him. By taking the initiative 
and offering to come on imme- 
diately, you may get ahead of 
some other man that writes the 
advertiser that he will come on 
if his expenses are paid. In 
going for an interview, take mgju 

along a scrapbook of your best work, also any letters you may 
have from advertisers^ telling about the results of your work. 
When you are asked to call for an interview,- your personal 
appearance and your conversation should be such that the 
favorable impression will continue. You will be observed 
critically. Don't go with the smell of liquor on your breath 
or with cigarette-stained fingers. Have your hands and finger- 
nails clean, your face well shaven, your shoes polished. Let 
your collar, shirt, and cuffs be spotless, your hat and coat 
brushed. If you have not already learned the fine art of cour- 
tesy, it is high time to begin. Politeness is a valuable business 
asset. When an applicant closes the door carefully and imme- 
diately takes off his hat, showing well-brushed hair, he has 
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made a good start. Little things count. A capable applicant 
once lost his chance at a good position because he nibbled his 
finger-nails while awaiting his turn to talk. 

The interview does not, however, take the place of a letter, 
for a man's chance for an advertising position depends lar^ly 
on his written work. Let your written application be com- 

, . , plete and to the point. Then 

la thb r ■ , . 

ifAiiH » ■■ A ^^ "i"'** *° supplement this 

YOUR YOUnC MSn? ^'^^ ^" interview, which will 
There's n mn^chi o who l'""g yo^f personality iuto play 
winiB w bwoni. connected with a pub- and Strengthen your cause — if 

licBlion thai has rial »dvertiiini[ lo >ell, " ■" 

like — EvBYbi^y's — McCiurei you havc an attractive person- 

"j Willi »n adv«)iiii.g agency that aljty. 

^alki™ S^'olden— nTw, Aytt S Son 
— Long-Crilchfirld Corporation. 

Mr'i'old' "ll' M«-"'«*'''r'SnM In .he ^' ^e"®^ Of Appllca- 

newspaner' and .«jlvertiM_nji^^bu.ine!«! 2 tlOn. A great deal depends 

^»j "J'!'^"'" "j"." .•.°^' "■""'"?« on your letter. You cannot 
various edacities on promineni class expect favorable Consideration 

Ihin Ln»'charge of the edilorial end of {f your letter IS pOOrJV COn- 
ihe huiiness depariment*, and mora , . , . 

rmntly a> advertiiini solidtor. StruCteO, badly pUnctuatcd, OF 

advertising copy (some ot which has contalus misspelled words. Try 

been called good), has had experience i-. , . . 

as a reporter; is thoroughly accusioraed tO be Clear, Don t DC humOrOUS 
to meeting people (but isn't what is , . , 

generally known « "smooth ). and in ■ or tOO Clever. A typewritten 

niM developer ^ hwrkdfr ^^''^'* '^ better than a pen-writ- 

14 months/ has wriiien: "He has den.- ten one. Don't use hotel or 

lence. and loyally 10 a degree Ibit means club-rOOnl Stationery. Send 

much for the tuliire." And the pub- . . ' 

litber of that small daily: "He hM the copies of your mdorscments, 

capability Id make good in any line , ^ 

a^socliled with the advertising depart- but don t SCUd tOO many. Gct 
. His presenl salary is t35 a week. He indorsements that tell SOmC- 

The opporinnity he is iooW"! fo' " thing about character, ability, 

is that kind of a yiung man. experience. Of gOod WOrk. 

Don't be content merely to 
write that you want a position. 
If you are energetic, free from bad habits, have had special 
experience of any kind or can do something particularly well, 
don't leave it to the prospective employer to guess al! these 
things. It is better to give a brief list of your business con- 
nections, tellii^ why you made each change. 
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25. Letter In Ansirer to an Advertisement. — The 

kind of letter to write in reply to an advertisement depends 
entirely on the advertisement. The advertiser knows what he 
wants and wilt give details in his advertisement; the reply 
should meet the points of the advertisement fully and squarely. 
If the advertiser asks age, experience, details of education, 
etc., care should be taken to see that the information* is 
given. Much is said nowadays about the value of the short 
letter, but while the applicant should avoid repetition and 
should omit unessential details, he should tell the advertiser 
all that is desired, if it requires several pages. Many advertise- 
ments nowadays specifically ask applicants to give full details 
in their first letter. 

Suppose you desired to write a reply to the followii^ adver- 
tisement : 



RANTED.— YounB man wiib mund advcriiiing idcu. 

(acluring concern. Mu>t b* good coneipondent. Experi- 
ence in any kind of adTcrliiinE work will be helpful. Give 
lull dcull* with firtt letter, iiate uUry now received, 
•alary apeclcd, age, elc. A. B. C, care of Prinlers' lak. 

The fact that this advertiser is a manufacturer and needs a 
good correspondent gives a strong opening to an applicant that 
is a good correspondent, A letter something. I ike the following 
should command favorable attention from the advertiser : 

A, B. C, car* ormiRTSRE' IRI, 

fmw Igrk. B. T. 
Daar Glr: 

I raally want th* poBltlon yon adrtrtlaad in millTERS- INK. and* 
aak an opportunity to prov* that I aa quallflod for It. 

For BOr« than a yaar I bava baan a clo*« itadant of avarrthlnB 
ralatlng to advartlaing, hara ooaplatad a c 
nfl hi - ■ -.-- - --- 

grraipondtn 

aaplortd as bcokkaapar aith Uirti ft Co., of 
tlon dcas not afford any opportunity to pr» 
advarcialng plana. It, furthamora, doaa n 

I aa at craaant raeaivlni ITS a Bontb. 
bnalnaaa ability, couplad with my ability a 
ranta ay aaklna far that aalarr In taklnc a 

placa you hava to offar la--aa I be' ' 

loeklnc for. *a can cartalnly airat 

With thla lattar yoa will finil 



coaa raalllar «lth 1 
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I Ktt*ndad tha Taapl* Bui 




ft tnr ■tuflylng bookkaiplnc. 


bu.ln.>i J«: .nfl Bn(ll.h%™io. 


Bine* iMvlni ■chOQi. I h*v. i 


ituili»a p«r»Ht«ntly ■vsrythiuf 1 


prOBlisd t« b» bslpful to ay 1 


luBlnOB tducntlon. I ■■■ for a 


mth unburn & Co.. of thlB cl 


.ty. ■( «(>lat>nt bookkaap>r. and 


took Kr prasint position. 




I e»n T9f9T you to nr prt 


laant amolOTara , to Ullburn A Co. 


to Hr. Suiiol Elklns. publKbt 




«ho h&a bs*n rsry ktnd to aa i! 


lurlni tha atudy of ar'adTarttalii 


eouria and <bo li r.BUiir «i1 


:b w ability and r.UablUW. 


(tots tba snclOBSd orlslnj 





thl* city. Thla will <lva you a littlo Idaa of sy a 
abimy. 

I'd Ilka to hava tha pri*llaaa of talkinc tha ■ 



26. Unsolicited letter of Application, — .\ letter that 
is not an answer to an advertisement need not give as many 
details as one that is sent to a prospective employer advertis- 
ing for help. The following is a good example of a letter 
written to a firm that has not advertised for an advertisement 
writer, but may jxtssibly be able to give employment to one : 















IMar Blr: 






TouTa buay? 






All rlaht, plaaaa lay thla aaida unt 






intarroptlon. 












Toil aro psrbapa ruahad In your advar 






yourw Ban to aealat: not ana totally onaoi 






and aalllns Mathoda. but Inataad one «ho : 


nsB hi 








Parbapa you hsTs Juat tha openinf foi 






•<a-— ona who bia bad six yaara* ganaral • 


afflei 


t Bxparlonce. but 


principally and nora diractly connactad w 




\e Salas Daparloant c 


a larso national Advartl>«r---ona aba hag 




iad of nodarn aalllni 









BlB future with the above concern looka Eood — 
anoush ta.BUlt bin. Ha wanta hla future confined a 
idvsrtialni field and vante to flat In touch tbla ao 

■anted be alll gladly arrange for pareonal Intervla 
Think no*, could you uaa (ucb a falloa — to ad 



The preceding letter is not intended as a form that will suit 
any particular case, but is offered as a suggestion. Such a 
letter as this, neatly typewritten and enclosing a carefully pre- 
pared advertisement, should attract favorable attention, and in 
most cases will result in the applicant's name being put on 
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the waiting list. It is a good plan to send out dozens or even 
hundreds of such letters, securing the names of advertisers 
from the newspapers or the magazines and selecting those 
branches in which the applicant feels he can do best. For 
instance, such an applicant as the one whose qualifications are 
described in Fig. 30 would do well to make up a list of elec- 
trical manufacturers from trade journals or directories, and 
to solicit the entire list. The expense of such letters is little 
if it will put the writer in touch with a desirable position that 
will open a useful career. Where many letters are sent, it is 
sometimes a good plan to have a specimen advertisement set up 
and to enclose a proof of it with each letter, A specimen of 
one's work is an actual example and means more than a claim. 

27. Preparing: for Openings. — The large newspapers, 
the trade papers of the class of the Dry Goods Economist, the 
Shoe Retailer, etc., and the advertising publications frequently 
contain advertisements for competent advertising men and 
women. While most of these advertisements specify experi- 
ence, the bright beginner need not become discouraged, for 
employers specify this qualification only because it usually 
meanaa higher grade of ability. If the beginner has the neces- 
sary ability and can show that he has, it is often possible to 
get a position even where experience is specified in the adver- 
tisement. Some employers prefer to have a beginner whose 
ideas are more elastic, so to speak, than an older man whose 
habits of thought are firmly fixed and who sometimes adjusts 
himself poorly to circumstances when he cantiot have things 
go his preferred way. 

Besides, it is easy for the beginner to get a little experience 
if he lives in a town of.any size. He may, by canvassing, get 
local advertising work to do that will not only afford practical 
experience but will give him an indorscr. 

If asked to call for an interview, you should employ every 
spare moment before the interview in becoming familiar with 
the prospective employer's business, so that you may be able 
to talk intelligently. If you can look up any of his advertising. 
do so, but be very careful in your criticism of it, for you will 
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probably not know what results it brought, while the man to 
whom you talk may know. Besides, if he prepared the adver- 
tising, he may be sensitive about criticism of it. Therefore, 
while pointing out as clearly as possible what is weak, you 
should be tactful. 

Make it a point to cultivate the acquaintance of newspaper 
publishers. An indorsement from a publisher counts for much. 
For this reason, the position of solicitor of advertising for a 
newspaper is likely to prove a stepping-stone to higher posi- 
tions. It not only enables the advertisement writer to get the 
prestige that comes from working for a newspaper and to earn 
a publisher's indorsement, but it gives him an insight into 
various lines of advertising and also valuable experience in 
writing different kinds of copy. 

28. Last, but not least, when you have been selected for 
a position, remember that the battle is only half won. Work 
without regard for hours until you have a working mastery of 
the details of the new position. 

The successful advertising man has need for positive con- 
victions and the courage to carry out his ideas, but at the same 
time he must always be ready to listen and to learn. The 
lowest-salaried clerk with the company may have the correct 
point of view on some question, while a remark dropped by 
a buyer of the advertiser's goods may be worth the advertis- 
ing man's salary for a month. , The advertising man cannot 
cultivate the acquaintance of the salesmen of the company too 
closely. Whether they are traveling salesmen or local sales- 
men, they are in a position to give information of much value 
acquired from their contact with customers. In mail-order 
concerns, the correspondents can make many good suggestions 
about what is needed in catalogs, booklets, etc., for they have 
to answer the questions that inquirers ask. 

Some advertisers allow their advertising managers free rein 
in directing the publicity end of the business ; others exercise 
a close supervision over the advertising work and the contracts 
with mediums, requiring the advertising manager to receive 
the firm's approval un practically all important matters. The 
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advertising man, even if left considerably at liberty, should 
encourage conferences on advertising questions. He will find 
the viewpoint of executives and heads of departments helpful 
and broadening despite the fact that he will regularly have to 
combat some unwise suggestions on the firm's advertising. 

29. Opportunity for Women. — There are a number of 
successful women advertisement solicitors, and a bright woman 
is in nowise handicapped in such work by the fact that she is 
a woman. The fact is that she can sometimes get attention 
when a hearing might be refused to a man. 

In the work of writing advertisements, a woman's familiarity 
with such things as household furnishings, and particularly 
with dry goods and millinery, gives her an advantage over a 
man; and it is in work of this kind that she has the strongest 
claims to consideration. A woman applying for an advertising 
position should make the most of this argument. It has proved 
in a number of cases to be the key that unlocked opportunity. 

Women, as a rule, give closer attention to details than men, 
and as they carry on much social correspondence, they are 
frequently more fluent than men in writing descriptions, which 
is another advantage. There is, therefore, no reason why a 
bright, independent, courageous woman may not aspire to any 
position in the advertising world. There are a number 
employed in agencies and as advertising managers. In a num- 
ber of the larger cities there are enough women engaged in 
advertising work to have a woman's advertising league. The 
fact that there are women holding successfully almost every 
kind of position in the advertising world shows that the field 
is open for others of equal ability. 



APPLYING FOR A POSITION AS ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR 

30. The qualifications and duties of a solicitor of adver- 
tising are discussed in detail in the Section entitled Fields of 
Advertising Employment. The field is one of good opportu- 
nity, and an aggressive man is sure to be greatly broadened by 
his contact with advertisers of different types. 
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The employer, whether he is the publisher of a newspaper 
or a magazine, or controls street-car space or bill-boards, when 
he needs a solicitor, wants a man of good personality, of 
undoubted energy, and who can stand rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments without becoming disheartened. The solicitor is con- 
stantly doing missionary work. He will have to work on 
advertisers with narrow ideas, advertisei-s with fixed opinions, 
manufacturers and merchants who do not believe in adver- 
tising at all. 

Investigation shows that any experience that a man may 
have in dealing with the public gives him a certain amount of 
training for selling and soliciting work. Men who have been 
teachers, ticket-sellers, conductors, guards, guides, collectors, 
or those who at school or college had charge of ball teams, 
engaged in raising funds for various purposes, or performed 
any such duties, will find these experiences of decided value in 
taking up the duties of a solicitor of advertising. 

The following letter would not fit every case, but is a general 
su^estion that will aid in modeling a letter of application for 
a solicitor's position. 

BUnktaan, Conn,, April , 191 — 

Hr. John BBlth. 

fiuelnsaa lUnafsr. TRB COURANT 
H«rtford. Conn. 
Ditar Blr: 

la th«ra room vllh your oraanliatlon for an additional aolle- 
itor? If ao, mil you plaaa* consider duf clalna? 

and hava fllvan It Byatamatla aludv. For tha paat yaar I hav* baan 
writing copy for aavaral narchanta of fllanktown. Whlla tha aarvtca 
«a can gat fron th» two llttla capera of Blanktom la not good, 
navarthalaaa tba anoloaad proofa vlll abo* you how t go at advortls- 
ing problem. 

Thla work or going froa ona 
work out thalr prablaaa haa srowi 
largar field than Blanktown affo 

Whlla t hava not baan an outalda aalaaoan. I have aold gooda 
retail for flva yaara. and as now with Eaad A Barlow, clolhlara. o 
this town. I know how to >aat peopla and how to aarva thaw ao tha 

I aM willing to take hold of a certain elaaa of Mork--raal- 
eatata, iinaar.-reeort. genaral-claaelflad, or any Q the r departaant 
that you think ahould racalva nora affort--and ;how you what 1 Can 

On tha attaehad ahaat 1 bb giving you aevaral referoncaa, ale 
latter frow Mr, Harry J. Rlcharda aattlng forth tha aarlt of ny 
adTOrtlalns aervlca aa ha saee it after buying part of ay apara tl 



■ould halp nr cauea. 
I call for an interview? 
right now. I would aate 
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POSITION IN A PUBLISHER'S SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

31. Service-department work in a publisher's office closely 
resembles the work of an advertising agency, though it is not 
so thorough, for the simple reason that the margin that the 
publisher has for giving service to those who buy his space is 
too smalt to warrant the investigating work and the time that 
is given by agency men on a good-sized advertising account. 

The beginner may elect to try for a position on the staff of a 
service department that is already established, or he may prefer 
to suggest to some publisher who has no service department 
that he start one and let the applicant take charge. The first 
method has the advantage that the beginner will acquire some 
valuable experience by going into a well -organized depart- 
ment, which experience will enable him to go out later to 
establish a service department with a new publisher if he 
eventually concludes that this is advisable. Applying for a 
position with an established service department does not vary 
malerially from applying for any other position. The appli- 
cant should aim to show that he is versatile and can go from 
one subject to another, grasping the essentials well and writing 
copy that emphasizes the principal points of the product that 
is advertised. 

In attempting to induce some publisher that has no service 
department to establish one and allow the applicant a chance 
to show results, the beginner takes on himself the burden of 
convincing his prospective employer that a service department 
would be a profitable addition. After this has been done, he 
must show that he is the proper one to take charge. If the 
employer can be convinced of the first proposition, the second 
should be fairly easy. 

It is not advisable, in writing letters of this kind, to follow 
models or forms, because the exact argument that should be 
used depends on the circumstances of each case. However, 
argument of the followinji kind should be effective in certain 
cases: 
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Kr. Alart PubllBhar. 

Vldo-Aaak*. Pa. 
D»r Blr: 

Ho deubt reu hkva oftan ■ 



dust backuB* they So not undtratind bo* to us« apnea proptrlr. t 
(at Buch loud advica \o 'Advartleai' ■Advsrtigai- but vsrr littlt 
counaal on ho* to advartlaa. Tbay ara kaan anough to know that h 
boufht and uasd poorly la an aipanaa, not an Invaataant. 

Tha aacrat of bualnasa-bulldlni ao far aa tha publlshar la c 
apaca In auch a *ay tbat tha dollar caet upon tba vatara raturna 

Tba objact of this lattar la to anacaat tbat xoa atart a Bar 
.,.. ._.j Barvloa-Buraau worlt. i hava given 
nt to naka it ar Job. 

Buppoaa wa talk it ovar. I tm confidant that *a can Bat 
COURIER build it UP ao affactivalr that it will aora tban sUnd 1 

I ao ancloiina you a faw apaolaana of soaa of ay copy «ork. 
Looftint forward «ith plaaaura to our Intarviaw, I a> 
Truly youra. 



MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 

32. Seek employment on your own merits. Don't depend 
on getting friends to "use their influence." If you go ahead 
independently and persistently you will find men willing to give 
you a. helping hand when they are able to do so. 

Use the telegraph lines and the long-distance telephone 
whenever they will help. The modern employer admires enter- 
prise and quick action. 

Don't be fearful of tackling some duties that are unfamiliar 
to you. Increased responsibility always broadens the man who 
accepts it with faith in himself. ' Problems and tasks that, 
from the outside point of view, look very difficult are often 
easily handled when a man has opportunity to study them 
closely. 

Don't be backward about saying "I don't know" about some 
things. The man who is thoroughly informed on all possible 
questions concerning advertising and merchandising does not 
exist; and employers would .not believe that he existed even 
if he did. 
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Not all employers will offer to pay traveling expenses when 
an applicant comes for an interview. Be prepared to take 
some chances yourself. Nothing ventured, nothing gained. 

Some men have made a favorable impression by offerii^ to 
serve in a position for a month and then let the question of 
compensation be decided. It is depreciating himself, however, 
for a man to offer to work free of charge. No worth-while 
employer expects that. 

A young man who was apparently ot good ability once 
spoiled his chance of getting into an unusual position by 
remarking that he "just couldn't do the little things well." He 
created the impression that he wanted to spend his entire time 
on important copy work, whereas the concern that he was 
applying to wanted a young man who would cheerfully wrap 
cuts or copy circular letters all day if that work was assigned 
to him. 

So much in most businesses depends on good letter-writing 
that one who is a strong correspondent and who can compose 
good letters direct on the typewriter — that is, without dictating 
them to a stenographer — is certain to impress an employer well 
by bringing out this point. 

Tackle a hard test confidently if one is given. Remember 
the newspaper reporter who was told curtly by an editor to 
"Go write something about bread." He visited all the bakeries 
of the city and wrote an entertaining "story" entitled "Our 
Daily Bread" that won him the coveted position on the staff 
of the paper. 

An advertising agency is likely to be impressed if an appli- 
cant can show that he is good at investigating — calling on 
dealers and consumers and -drawing them out in conversation 
as to their attitude toward certain goods. The impression will 
be all the better if the applicant has the knack of assembling 
such data into a readable report. 

Some agencies offer test problems by which applicants prove 
their ability. Some students of this course have thus qualified 
for agency positions. 
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writing, Building a busincaa far, (46. p] Ml, p5 

writing, Wliat to charge for.- |4«. p7 Irlten. Sliidy of ciisltmer's proMrms 
AdTtrtiieri" lervice depantnenl. Charges necessary for. HI. P* 
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Advertising ability. How to prove, {46, p4 [ettcra. What to avoid in, HI, p7 
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classified. Building up, 140. p30 opening paragraph of. HI, pH 

elasiified. Value of, |40, p» Mail-order. |41, pi 

clients. Securing, H6, p» manager, |40. p5 

copy and the trade-mark. H5. p47 manager. Assistant to. 140. p8 

devices subject to patent, |(5. pH manager. Employer's right to exclusive 

for a position. |46. p3S service of. f4S. p]S 
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